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THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK.* 


From the days of Sir John Carr, of 
ket-book memory, downwards, Ire- 

d has been a fruitful theme to the 
English tourist. Every three or four 
years has seen its new discoverer— 
sometimes in the shape of-a political 
economist, with nostrums for the re- 
lief of our over population, and sug- 
gestions for improvements in our social 
condition—sometimes in the sha 
of a picturesque traveller, with high- 
wrought descriptions of our mountain 
seenery, whose e erations have 
been most successfully combatted by 
the annexed engravings—sometimes 
a cautious stranger, like Mr. Barrow, 
has visited us coastwise, and always 
securing his retreat by water, has 
taken a passing glance at us from the 
rey of the island; and here we 

ve one more enterprising still, who 
has actually adventured within the 
charmed circle, and dared to trust 
himself indiscriminately among the 
“ Trojans and Tyrians” of our dis- 
tracted country. 

That any Englishman,’ without long 
and intimate acquaintance with Ire- 
land, the result of residence in the 
country, and constant habits of inter- 
course with all classes of the popula- 
tion, could write a valuable book, 
and one which might be deemed an 
authority, we hold altogether impos- 
sible. The attempt to assimilate the 
institutions of two countries, where so 
thany opposite modes of acting and 


thinking exist—the adoption of an 
English standard as the measure of 
Irish habitudes, would lead to innu- 
merable errors, even were he fortunate 
enough to escape the selfish misrepre- 
sentations which, somehow or other; 
we are more or less prone to impose 
on our cockney friends, when visiting 
us with intentions of authorship. 
That our friend Titmarsh proposed 
any very lofty object to himself in the 
volumes before us, we are not disposed 
to believe. He never, we are certain, 
dreamed that his dictum was to decide 
any one of the thousand disputed ques- 
tions which agitate Ireland: he wisely 
saw that a tourist’s sphere of vision is 
but a very limited one at best; and 
this fact, which every page of his work 
more or less evinces, gives a value to 
his observations far greater than that 
which appertains to any other writer 
we know of on Ireland. A desire 
for even-handed justice, however, leads 
him into the common error of attack 
ing both sides: if he censures a parson 
to-day, he is quite prepared to serve 
you up a priest to-morrow: landlords 
and tenants, Whigs and Tories, town 
folk and country folk—all come in for 
their share; but so good humouredl 
withal, and with occasionally suc 
pleasant little blunders of his own, 
that he must be a sour critic who could 
find fault with him. His cockney 
lamentations over those evenings spent 
in horse conversation, the disputed 


* The Irish Sketch Book, by M. A. Titmarsh, with ee ehgravings on 


wood by the author. 2yols, London: 
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pedigrees, the weight and ages, the long 
runs and short heats, &c. are scarcely 
less amusing for his own sake than for 
the picture he draws of his tormen- 
tors. There is, however, in all this 
one feature prominent—he every where 
shows himself one who disdains the 
petty and vulgar practice of “ cram- 
ming,” as it is called. A man of his 
powers—and they are very considerable 
—would have little difficulty indeed 
in making himself up on those or 
any other points he was previously 
unacquainted with, and by a showy 
exhibition of technicalities, a few 
weil-dispersed epithets, and a stray 
anecdote or so, have passed himself 
off as a jockey or an agriculturalist of 
the first water—and into this error an 
underbred man would inevitably have 
fallen ; but Titmarsh is, “* Quand me- 
me,” the name—a gentleman, and con- 
sequently felt not the slightest imputa- 
tion on his acquirements or informa- 
tion, when acknowledging, that on cer- 
tain topics he was not qualified, and 
would therefore hazard nothing by 
speaking. 
yo Toe have ever come to Ireland, 
without having their theory in their 
portmanteau. He, however, has none: 
his object is, simply to stroll about 
the island, see what he can, make a 
note of it when he gets home, and 
rint the same as soon as may be. 
rom the very hour of his landing 
he is struck by the neglected appear- 
ance of every thing about him: the 
close neighbourhood of poverty to 
wealth; the ruinous condition of 
houses in the best and most-fre- 
quented situations ; the absence of all 
the stir and movement of a great city ; 
and that most fatal of all the evidences 
of decline—a certain air of careless 
indifference—a kind of reckless indo- 
lence, seems to pervade every one, 
even to the carman, who does not 
take the straw from his mouth when 
inviting him to take a car to Dublin. 
Like a veritable cockney, he calls 
to mind the cads of his native city— 
those classic figures which hang so 
gracefully over the chariot-wheels of 
a Paddington omnibus, and with two 
fingers in air, solicit the passing 
traveller. . The easy indifference of 
Paddy evidently discomposes him, and 
he is out of temper for a full page 
and a half—and all for a. straw! 
Come, come, Titmarsh; stay a little 
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longer amongst us, and you'll get over 
such weakness. 

The morning papers contain an 
account of a trial for murder ; and the 
charge of the judge, Chief Justice 
Doherty, suggests to our author, what, 
to our taste, are very edifying, but 
somewhat trite remarks on capital 
punishment, which we should not 
have referred to, here, save as they 
appear inapplicable to the case al. 
luded to; and the censure of the jud 
for the expression of a hope, “ that the 
mercy of Heaven might be extended 
to the criminals,” “ who need not have 
been hanged at all,” is a mere com- 
ment on a fact which he has assumed, 
and not avery creditable one to our 
author’s logic. But let us follow him 
a little further, and to a quarter where 
he is far more at home, viz. discuss- 
ing a Dublin-bay herring at break. 
fast ; and then hear him, as he sallies 
forth on his first excursion. 


““The papers being read, it became 
my duty to discover the town; and a 
handsomer town with fewer people in it, 
it is impossible to see on a summer's day. 
In the whole wide square of Stephen's 
Green, I think, there were not more 
than two nursery maids to keep com- 
pany with the statue of George IL, 
who rides on horseback in the middle 
of the garden, the horse having his foot 
up to trot as if he wanted to go out of 
town too. Small troops of dirty chil- 
dren (too poor and dirty to have 
lodgings at Kingstown) were squatting 
here and there upon the sunshiny steps, 
the only clients at the thresholds of the 
professional gentlemen, whose names 
figure on brass plates on the doors. A 
stand of lazy carmen, a policeman or 
two with clinking boot-heels, a couple 
of moaning beggars leaning against the 
rails, and calling upon the Lord, and a 
fellow with a toy and book-stall, where 
the lives of St. Patrick, Robert Emmett, 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald may be 
bought for double their value, were all 
the population of the Green. At the 
door of the Kildare-street Club I saw 
eight gentlemen looking at two boys 
playing leap-frog; at the door of the 
university six lazy porters, in jockey- 
caps, were amusing themselves on a 
bench—a sort of blue-bottle race; and 
the bank, on the opposite side, did not 
look as if sixpence-worth of change had 
been negotiated there during the day. 
There was a lad pretending to sell um- 
brellas under the colonnade, almost the 
only instance of trade going on; and I 
began to think of Juan Fernandez, or 
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Cambridge, in the long vacation. In 
the courts of the college scarce the ghost 
of a gyp or the shadow of a bed-maker. 

‘*In spite of the solitude, the square of 
the college is a fine sight—alarge ground, 
surrounded by buildings of various ages 
and styles, but comfortable, handsome, 
and in good repair; a modern row of 
rooms—a row that has been Elizabe- 
than once; a hall and senate-house 
facing each other, ofthe style of George L., 
and a noble library, with arange of many 
windows, and a fine manly simple fasade 
of cut stone. . 

“ The library was shut. The librarian, 
I suppose, is at the sea-side; and the 
only part of the establishment which I 
could see was the museum, to which one 
of the jockey-capped porters conducted 
me, up a wide dismal staircase, (adorned 
with an old pair of jack-boots, a dust 
canoe or two, a few helmets, and a Sout 
Sea Islander’s armour,) which passes 
through a hall hung round with cob- 
webs (with which the blue-bottles are 
too wise to meddle), into an old mouldy 
room, filled with dingy glass-cases, under 
which the articles of science or curiosity 
were partially visible. In the middle 
was a very seedy cameleopard (the word 
has grown to be English by this 
time), the straw splitting through his 
tight old skin, and the black cobbler’s 
wax stuffing the dim orifices of his eyes ; 


other beasts formed a yy group 
1, 


around him, not so ta 
mouldy and old. 

” The porter took me round to the 
eases and told me a great number of fibs 
concerning their contents: there was 
the harp of Brian Boru, and the sword 
of some one else, and other cheap old 

imcracks with their corollary of lies. 
The place would have been a disgrace 
to Don Saltero. I was quite glad to 
walk out of it, and down the dirty stair- 
ease again, about the ornaments of which 
the jockey-capped gyp had more fig- 
ments to tell; an atrocious one (I forget 
what) relative to the pair of boots, near 
which—a fine specimen of collegiate 
taste—were the shoes of Mr. O’Brien, 
the Irish giant. Ifthe collection is worth 
preserving—and indeed the mineralo- 
gical specimens look quite as awful as 
those in the British museum—one —_ 
is clear, that the rooms are wor 
sweeping. 

“A pail of water costs nothing ; a 
scrubbing-brush not much, and a char- 
woman might be hired for a trifle to 
keep the roomy in a decent state of 
cleanliness.” 


but equally 


This is all smartly and pleasantly 
done, and what is more, it is true; 
and whatever regret we may and do 
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feel, that such reproach applies—we 
feel none that the complaint is thus 
made known. 

He is but newly arrived, and there- 
fore we can expect to hear little else 
than lamentations, contrasts of Eng- 
lish cleanliness and Irish neglect for 
the first day or two. Thus in a 
return from his ramble, he muses in 
this wise :— 


‘* So the solitude became very painful, 
and I thought I would go back and talk 
to the waiter at the Shelburne, the only 
man in the whole kingdom that I knew. 
I had been accommodated with a queer 
little room and dressing-room on the 
ground-floor, looking towards the Green. 
A black-faced, good-humoured chamber- 
maid had promised to perform a deal of 
scouring, which was evidently necessary 
(which fact she might have observed 
for six months back, only she is, no 
doubt, of an absent turn) ; and when I 
came back from the walk, I saw the 
little room was evidently enjoying itself 
in the sunshine, for it had opened its 
window, and was taking a breath of 
fresh air as it looked out upon the 
Green. 

** As I came up the street, its appear- 
ance made me burst out laughing, very 
much to the surprise of a ragged cluster 
of idlers lolling upon the steps next 
door; and I have drawn it here, not be- 
cause it is a particularly picturesque or 
rare kind of window, but because as I 
fancy there is a sort of moral in it. 
You don’t see such windows commonly 
in respectable English inns—windows 
leaning gracefully upon hearth brooms 
for support. Look out of that window 
without the hearth-broom, and it would 
cut your head off; how the beggars 
would start that are always sitting on 
the steps next door! Is it prejudice 
that makes one prefer the English win- 
dow, that relies on its own ropes and 
ballast, (or lead, if you like,) and does 
not want to be propped by any foreign 
aid ? or is this only a solitary instance 
of the kind, and are there no other 
specimens in Ireland of the careless, 
dangerous, extravagant hearth-broom 
system !” 


After a short sojourn in Dublin, 
it having been decided by his friends 
that he should see the agricultural 
show at Cork—though for what espe- 
cial reason, heaven alone can tell, a 
gentleman more innocent of sub-soil- 
ing and short-horns not being to 
be found from Piccadilly to Great 
Coram-street—he sets out southward 
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in company with his friend, who gives 
him a seat in his carriage, proceeding 
by easy stages to Cork. 

He scarcely emerges from the city 
when he is struck by the colour of the 
landscape, the peculiar green of Ire- 
land, Thatrich emerald tint in which 
blue seems to enter, at once attracts 
his attention, and in the few brief 
words in which he alludes to the fact, 
we can trace the artist-like tact that 
distinguishes all his descriptions of 
seenery. 

After a graceful and hospitable re- 
ception at his friend’s house, in which 
we are no less pleased with the guest 
than the host—the gentlemanlike for- 
bearance of all that petty detail which 
tourists scruple not to introduce of 
the private life of every house into which 
they have been received, most strikingly 
characterizes this, and every succeed- 
ing portion of the book; and while 
nothing suitable to the general reader 
is omitted, so far as our author’s expe- 
rience extended, he never for once tres- 
passes over the frontier of good tasteand 

od feeling—a transgression which in 

atter days, from its very frequency, has 
eeased to excite our condemnation. 

At Waterford dirt and dust again 
await him; a crowd of beggars be- 
fore, a smoking chimney behind, a 
noisy piper and a raw leg of mutton 
eall up all his disgust. His friend, 
however, speedily restores his com- 
placency by a good dinner, and pro- 
ceeds to show him his farm :— 


** Before setting out on our day's 
journey, we had time to accompany the 
well-pleased owner of H town, over 
some of his fields and out-premises. 
Nor ean there be a pleasanter sight to 
owner or stranger. Mr. P farms 
four hundred acres of land about his 
house, and employs on his estate no less 
than a hundred and ten persons. He 
says there is full work for every one of 
them; and to see the elaborate state of 
eultivation in which the land was, it is 
easy to understand how such an agri- 
cultural regiment were employed. The 
estate is like a well-ordered garden: 
we walked into a huge field of potatoes, 
and the landlord made us remark that 
there was not a single weed between the 
farrows; and the whole formed a vast 
flower-bed of a score of acres. Every 
hit of land up to the hedge side was 
fertilized and fall of produce: the space 
left, for the plough having afterwards 
been gone over, and yielding its fullest 
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proportion of ‘ fruit.’ In a turnip field 
were @ score or more of women and 
children, who were marching through 
the ridges, removing the young plants 
where two or three had grown together, 
and leaving only the most healthy, 
Every individual root in the field was 
thus the object of culture, and the 
owner said that this extreme cultivation 
answered his purpose, and that the 
employment of all those hands, (the 
women and children earn six pence and 
eight pence per day all the year round,) 
which gained him some reputation as a 
peinotinepies, brought him profit as a 
armer too; for his crops were the best 
that land could produce. He has fur. 
ther the advantage of a larger stock 
for manure, and does every thing for 
the land which art can do. Here we 
saw several experiments in manuring, 
An acre of turnips prepared with bone- 
dust, another with ‘ Murray’s compo, 
sition; whereof I do not pretend to 
know the ingredients; another witha 
new manure called guano. As far ag 
turnips and a first year’s crop went, 
the guano carried the day. The plants 
on the guano acre looked to be three 
weeks in advance of their neighbours, 
and were extremely plentiful and 
healthy. I went to see this field two 
months after the above passage was 
written; the guano acre still kept the 
lead; the bone-dust runs guano yery 
hard, and composition was clearly dis. 
tanced. 

** Behind the house is a fine tillage of 
corn and hay ricks, and a street of out. 
buildings, where all the work of the 
farm is prepared, Here were numerous 
people coming with pails for butter. 
milk, which the good-natured landlord 
makes over to them. A score of men or 
more were busied about the place : some 
at a grind-stone, others at a forge; 
other fellows busied in the cart-houses 
and stables, all of which were as neatl 
kept as in the best farms in England 
A little further on was a flower-garden, 
a kitehen-garden, a hot-house just build. 
ing, a kennel of fine pointers and set 
ters ; indeed a noble feature of country 
neatness, thrift and plenty.” 


In his chapter on Cork and the 
Agricultural Society, we can readily 
trace the source of his information, 
through all he says, and cannot help re- 
gretting that the same laudable modesty 
which prevented his expressing his own 
opinion on the relative merits of bone- 
dust and guano manure had not stood 
his part here, when discussing the 
vexata questio of national education. 
Nothing can be more kind-hearted, 
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gothing more manly, nothing more 
worthy of an honest and right-inten- 
tioned man, than every sentiment he 
professes ; but at the same time, no- 
thing can be more utterly at variance 
with the real facts of the case, than 
the statements on which his opinion 
is founded. Not so the terms in 
which he denounces the absurd 
scheme of exclusive dealing which 
Mr. O’Connell so notoriously put 
forward, and the successful opposition 
to which, brought down on Mr. Pur- 
cell’s head the fell anger of the li- 
berator. 

When speaking of the temperance 
movement, he is disposed, we think, 
indeed we hope—wrongfully—to attri- 
bute to its influence a certain portion of 
depression visible in the appearance of 
the people. Nothing is more true 
than the existence of the type of sad- 
ness; and strange enough how com- 
pletely has it escaped mention by 
tourists ! and yet it were not difficult to 
show that such is the feature of our 
nationality. Melancholy is indeed the 
badge of all our tribe. The physiog- 
nomistneed but look on the dark brow, 
the deep-set eye, the compressed lip, 
the long oval face of our peasantry to 
trace this character of deep feeling. 
The poetry of the land, its music 
breathes but one voice, and that is one 
of sorrow. The laughing Irishman 
is the mere character of the stage: 
the wit, the repartee which so essen- 
tially belongs to our people, is the 
spirit which quick fancy engenders 
from deep suffering; or it is the 
reckless, wild revelry of an over- 
excited nature. This is, however, not 
the only occasion on which our friend 
Titmarsh exhibits a quick-sighted ap- 
Spretion of national peculiarity. 

ould that all his remarks on such 
matters contained as little to wound 
our self-love; and although such is un- 
happily not the case, we cannot help 
quoting the following passage, illus- 
trating as it does the sharpness of the 
author, and one radical evil which we 
would gladly see erased from our 
national temperament. He speaks of 
the great agricultural dinner at Cork. 


“To have heard a nobleman, how- 
ever, who discoursed the meeting, ‘you 
would have fancied we were the luckiest 
mortals under the broiling July sun. 
He said he could conceive nothing more 
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delightful than to see ‘on proper occa- 
sions,’ ‘mind on proper occasions!’ 
‘the landlord mixing with his tenantry, 
and to look around him at a scene like 
this, and see the condescension with 
which the gentry mingled with the 
farmers!’ Prodigious condescension 
truly! This neat speech seemed to me 
an oratorical slap in the face to about 
nine hundred and twenty persons pre- 
sent ; and being one of the latter I bee 
gan to hiss by way of acknowledgment 
of the congivenhs and hoped that a 
strong party would have destroyed the 
harmony of the evening and done like- 
wise, But not one hereditary bondsman 
would join in the compliment, and the 

were quite right too. The old lord, 
who talked about condescension, is one 
of the greatest and kindest landlords in 
Ireland. If he thinks he condescends 
by doing his duty, and mixing with men 
as good as himself, the fault lies with 
the latter. Why are they so ready to 
go down on their knees to my lord? A 
man cannot help ‘condescending’ to 
another who will persist in kissing his 
shoe-strings. They respect rank in 
England—the peuple seem almost to 
adore it here. 

‘* As an instance of the intense vene- 
ration for lords which distinguishes this 
county of Cork, I may mention what 
occurred afterwards. he members of 


the Cork naeey gave a dinner to their 


guests of the Irish Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. The founder of the latter, as 
Lord Downshire stated, was Mr. Pur- 
cell ; and as it was agreed on all hands 
that the society so founded was likely 
to prove of the greatest benefit to this 
country, one might have supposed that 
any compliment paid to it might have 
been paid to it through its founder. 
Not so. The society asked the lords to 
dinner, and Mr. Purcell to meet the 
lords.” 


Now with shame and sorrow do we 
confess it ; in no country of Europe is 
tuft hunting carried to a higher degree 
of perfection than in Ireland. Lord 
worship is not the observance of a 
small or unknown sect—it is not a 
narrow and petty dissent; no, it is 
the national faith, in: which, what- 
ever our other disagreements, we in- 
variably unite. Such a speech ashe here 
quotes would scarcely have been tole- 
rated in Yorkshire, and would have 
been truly a very bold experiment 
among Frenchmen. His sketch. of 
Father Mathew js cleverly :done, and 
will interest such of our readers as 
haye not themselves enjoyed the plea 
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sures of seeing that very remarkable 
man. 

We are gratified to have the testi- 
mony of one, who from his habits and 
opportunities, has mixed much in lite- 
rary socjety to the superior taste and 
eultivation remarkable among Cork 
men in society. They are, as he re- 
marks, “the most book-loving men I 
ever met.” 


Theremark is well founded; from no 
other part of the island have so many 
distinguished men proceeded, on no 
other city have the honours of our uni- 
versity been so constantly bestowed. In 
every walk of science, in a depart- 
ment of literature Cork has furnished 
its quota; and the periodical press of 
Great Britain finds its bone and sinew 
among the brilliant and gifted sons of 
our southern city. The appreciation 
of literary topics, by a class which in 
England would be in utter ignorance 
concerning them, is a very remarkable 
feature of our country ; for when we 
take into calculation the poverty so 
generally diffused through every rank 
in the community, the precarious live- 
lihood obtained by thousands in seem- 
ingly easy circumstances, the hundred 
distracting influences which religious 
and political contests excite, this 
spirit of book reading is a most striking 
fact, and leads one to speculate on the 
incalculable strides towards prosperity 
such a country must take, ifonce placed 
under the happy and fostering influ- 
ences of internal peace and quiet. 

How literary taste has sprung up, how 
it has lived and thrived in such a weed- 

own wilderness as our social state is 
indeed wonderful ; but what is there 
not equally surprising and discordant 
here. The whole land is it not like our 


author's description of Dan’s pantry ? 


* «But of allthe wonderful things to be 
seen in Skibbereen, Dan’s pantry is the 
most wonderful, every article within is 
a make-shift, and has been ingeniously 

rverted from its original destination. 
Tiere lie bread, blacking, fresh-butter, 
tallow candles, dirty knives, all in the 
same cigar-box with snuff, milk, cold 
bacon, brown sugar, broken tea-cups, 
and bits of soap.” 


What a lesson might we learn from 
this, and does not the national charac- 
ter consist of ingredients as hetero- 
peeves and dissimilar? Do not the 

st and the blackest traits that can 
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adorn or disfigure human nature, pass 
and repass over the face of our land, 
like the changeful clouds that brighten 
and lour over our landscape. ell, 
well, this is but a sad topic, and the 
best way to change it is to accompany 
Titmarsh on his morning excursion 
from Glengariff. 


“The Irish car seems accommodated 
for any number of persons. It 
peared to be full when we left Glen. 
gariff, for a traveller from Beerhaven, 
and five gentlemen from the yacht 
took seats upon it with myself; and we 
fancied it was impossible more than 
seven should oandl by such a convey. 
ance—but the driver showed the caj 
bilities of his vehicle presently. The 
journey from Glengariff to Kenmare is 
one of astonishing beauty; and I have 
seen Killarney since, and am sure that 
Glengariff loses nothing by comparison 
with this most beautiful of lakes. Rock, 
wood, and sea, stretch around the tra. 
veller a thousand delightful pictures; 
the landscape is at first wild, without 
being fierce, immense woods and planta- 
tions enriching the valleys, beautiful 
streams to be seen everywhere. Here, 
again, I was surprised at the great 


Sarre along the road; for one saw 
ut few cabins, and there is no village 


between Glengariff and Kenmare. But 
men and women were on the banks, and 
in the fields; children, as usual, came 
trooping up to the car; and the jovial 
men of the yacht had great conversation 
with most of the persons whom we met 
on the road. A merrier set of fellows 
it were hard to meet. ‘Should you 
like any thing to drink, sir?’ says one, 
commencing the acquaintance ; ‘ we have 
the best whiskey in the world, and plenty 
of porter in the basket.’ Therewith, 
the jolly seamen produced a long bottle 
of grog, which was passed round from 
one to another; and then began singing, 
shouting, laughing, roaring for the whole 
journey, ‘ British sailors have a knack, 
= away, yeho, boys! Hurroo! my 

ne fellow, does your mother know 
you're out? Hurroo, Tim Hurlihy! 
you're a fluke, Tim Hurlihy.’ One man 
sang on the roof, one hurrooed to the 
echo, another apostrophized the afore- 
said Hurlihy, as he passed grinning on a 
car; a third had a pocket handkerchief 
flaunting from a pole, with which he 
oan exercises in the face of any 

orseman whom he met ; and great were 
their yells as the ponies shied off at the 
salutation, and the riders swerved in 
their saddles. In the midst of this rat- 
tling chorus we went along; gradually 
the country grew wilder and more deso- 
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-Jate, and we passed through 


a grim 
mountain region, bleak and bare; the 
road winding round some of the innume- 
rable hills, and once or twice, by means 
of a tunnel, rushing boldly through 
them. One of these tunnels, they say, 
is a couple of hundred yards long ; and 
a pretty howling, I need not say, was 
made through that pipe of rock by the 
olly yachts crew. ‘We saw you 
sketching in the blacksmith’s shed at 
Glengariff,’ says one; ‘and we wished 
we had you on board. Such a jolly life 
as we had of it! They roved about the 
coast, they sailed in their vessels, they 
feasted off the best of fish, mutton, and 
whiskey ; they had Gamble’s turtle one 
on board, and fun from morning till 
night, and vice versa. Gradually it came 
out that there was not, owing to the 
tremendous rains, a dry corner in their 
ship-~that they slung two in a huge 
hammock in the cabin, and that one of 
their crew had been il], and shirked off. 
What a wonderful thing pleasure is! to 
be wet all day and night ; to be scorched 
and blistered by the sun and rain; to 
beat in and out of little harbours, and 
to exceed diurnally upon whiskey punch. 
Faith, London and an arm-chair at the 
club are more to the tastes of some 


We must now proceed at a more 
rapid pace than our traveller, and 
sorry are we to do so; for whether true 
or not, his observations on whatever he 
sees and meets with are always amusing 
and striking. Killarney he sees as 
every one has seen it, through a per- 
fect down-pour of rain. The steg 
hunt is represented by a half-drowned 
gentleman in ared coat, and four dogs, 
who occasionally barked—and a piper, 
who played the whole time; his ramble 
leads him westward, by the Shannon, 
to Tralee and Limerick, which city, 
on a comparison with Cork, hedescribes 
to be vastly inferior in all that 
regards literary taste; but in all 
that respects the appearance of trade 
and commercial prosperity, he sees 
much to remind him of Liverpool. 
From thence he wanders on to Ennis, 
narrowly escaping being taken for the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. S——., 
a great light of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who was on the coach with him. 


“< A great light of the Catholic Church, 
who was late a candlestick in our own 
communion, was on the coach with us, 
reading devoutly out of a breviary, on 
many occasions, along the road. A 
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crowd of black coats and hoods, with 
that indescribable look which belongs to 
the Catholic clergy, were evidently on 
the look-out for the coach; and as it 
stopped, one of them came up to me 
with a low bow, and asked if I was 
the Honorable and Reverend Mr. 8. ? 
How I wish I had answered him I was! 
it would have been a grand scene. The 
respect paid to this en descent 
is quite absurd. The papers bandy his 
title about with pleased emphasis—the 
Galway popes call him the Very Reve- 
rend. here is something in their love 
for rank almost childish, witness the 
adoration of George the Fourth; the 
pompous joy with which John Tuam 
records his correspondence with a great 
man; the continued my-lording of the 
bishops, the right-honorabling of Mr. 
O’Connell—which title his party papers 
on all occasions delight to give him— 
nay, the delight of that great man him- 
self when first he attained the dignity, 
he figured in his robes in the most gees 
humoured simple delight at having them, 
and went to church forthwith in them, 


as if such a man wanted a title before 
his name.” 


This fulsome taste for mock dignity 
well deserves the reprobation it meets 
with ; and happy are we that he omits 
no opportunity of stigmatising it. We 
have, however, heard of an exception. 
The Roman Catholic prelate of . 
was, while in Spain, the frequent com- 
panion and associate of one of our old 
Peninsulars, who happened to be quar- 
tered in the vicinity of his convent. 
The intimacy thus casually engendered 
grew into friendship ; and during the 
whole war they maintained an ac- 
tive correspondence. Years, however, 

assed over, without their ever meet- 
ing again. One wassent out to India, 
where he passed the greater ty of 
his life—the other returned to his na- 
tive land, and rose to the highest posi- 
tion in his church, when at last the 
world’s chances ‘brought the old mili- 
taire to the little town where his 
quondam companion lived, as the bishop 
of a diocese; he knew him at once, 
but fearing lest altered circumstances 
should set an insurmountable bar 
against old habits of intimacy, he 
addressed him somewhat timidly, as, 
“my Lord,”—*“if your lordship re- 
members——” He had only got so 
far, when the worthy titular. grasped 
him with both hands, and cried out— 
“ Stop, for the love of heaven, and call 
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me M‘G ; for they are so 
‘lording’ and ‘ my lording’ me here, 
that I vow to God I forget my own 
name and everything about me.” 

From Galway to Ballynahinch is his 
next excursion; and we would wil- 
lingly, did our space permit, give place 
to the extract that follows; and re- 
echo the wish, so fervently expressed— 
that travellers would consent to visit 
Ireland for charm of scenery and 
natural beauty, which more distant 
journeys cannot always rival, and very 
seldom surpass, 

But again we are warned that we 
must not linger longer even in a path 
so pleasant, and with a companion who 
really wins on us the more we know 
of him—and so we turn our heads to- 
wards Dublin, where once more ar- 
rived, the cynical vein which, in rural 
districts and remote regions had given 
way to hearty good-nature and true 
kindness, again flashes across his mind, 
and he breaks forth into the following 
tirade on Dublin dandyism :— 


** After wondering at the beggars and 
earmen of Dublin, the stranger can’t 
help admiring another vast and nume- 
rous class of inhabitants of the city— 
namely, the dandies—such a number of 
smartly-dressed young fellows I don't 
think any town possesses ; no, not Paris, 
where the young shop-men, with spurs 
and stays, may be remarked strutting 
abroad on féte A 7s; nor London, where, 
on Sundays, in the park, you see thou- 
sands of this chea Kind of aristocracy 
parading—nor Liverpool, famous for 
the breed of commercial dandies, desk 
and counter Dorsays, and cotton and 
sugar-barrel Brummels, and whom one 
remarks pushing on to business with a 
brisk aeammlent air—all the above races 
are only to be encountered on holidays, 
except by those persons whose affairs 
take them to shops, docks, or counting- 
houses, where these fascinating young 
men labour during the week. 

** But the Dublin breed of dandies is 

uite distinct from those of the various 
ies above named, and altogether su- 
perior: for they appear yr day, and 
all day long, not once a week merely ; 
and have an original and splendid cha- 
racter and appearance of their own, very 
hard to describe, though no doubt every 
traveller, as well as myself, has admired 
and observed it. They assume a sort of 
military and ferocious look not observa- 
ble in other cheap dandies, except in 
Paris- perhaps now and then; and are 
to be remarked, not so much for the 
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splendour of their ornaments as for the 
profusion of them. Thus, for instance, 
ahat which is worn straight over the two 
eyes, costs very likely no more than one 
which hangs upon one ear, a great oily 
bush of hair to balance the hat (other- 
wise the head would fall, no doubt, hope- 
lessly on one side,) is even more econo- 
mical than a crop which requires the 
barber’s scissors chimes ; also a tuft on 
the chin may be had at a small expense 
of bear’s grease by persons of proper 
age; and although big pins are the 
fashion, I am bound to say I have never 
seen so many or so big as here, large 
agate marbles or “ taws’—~globes ter- 
restrial and _  celestial—pawnbroker’s 
balls—I cannot find comparisons large 
enough for these wonderful ornaments 
of the person. Canes also should be 
mentioned, which are sold very splendid, 
with gold or silver heads, for a shilling 
on the quays; and the dandy not un- 
commonly finishes off with a horn quizz- 
ing glass which being stuck in one eye, 
contracts the brows, and gives a fierce 
determined look to the whole counten- 
ance. 

** In idleness, at least, these young men 
ean compete with the greatest lords ; 
and the wonder is, how the city can sup- 
port so many of them, or they them- 
selves, how they manage to spend their 
time, who gives them money to ride 
hacks in the ‘ Phoenix” on field and 
race days; to have boats at Kingstown 
during the summer ; and to be crowding 
the railway coaches all the day long. 
Cars go whirling about all day, bearing 
squads of them, You see them saunter- 
ing at all the railway stations in vast 
numbers, and jumping out of the car- 
riages as the trains come up, and greet- 
ing other dandies with that rich large 
brogue which some actor ought to make 
known to the English public; it bein 
the biggest, richest, a coarsest of all 
the brogues in Ireland.” 


Well done, Titmarsh, and strong 
too. This small breed of miserable 
exquisites well merit all you have said 
of them; and if they were given to book 
reading, there is a chance that your 
castigation might lead to improvement, 
but alas! “ Superbe en chrysolite,” as 
they say of the gilt chain in the Palais 
royale, they are quite content with 
their own pinchback gentility, and sa- 
tisfied to be the “ distingué” of the rail- 
road and the brilliant ornaments of the 
pier at Kingstown. There is no feature 
of our population, we say it advisedly, 
and with a full remembrance of all 
our mendicancy before us, that reflects 
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more discredit upon us in the eyes of 
a stranger than the miserable imitation 
of gentility here alluded to. The pain- 
ful struggle between poverty and pre- 
tension—the deficiency of station and 
position—made up in arrogance and 
impertinence—the flippancy and slang 
of a low class, passing current as the 
tone of good society, are sad exhi- 
bitions for the newly-arrived travel- 
ler to witness, and very humiliating for 
us is their display. 

If we agree, therefore, with our 
friend, Titmarsh, in these opinions, 
and thank him for them too most hear- 
tily ; so also do we offer our dissent, 
and must decidedly, against what he 
says, when canvassing the merits of a 
distinguished preacher in the metro- 
polis. He might as well attempt to 
reason down the well-known powers 
of a steam-engine, or controvert the 
most acknowledged facts in science or 
history, as attempt by a deprecia- 
ting estimate of this great man’s abi- 
lity to weaken the fact, that such 
eloquence as his has done, and is doin 
an infinite amount of good, which al 
the liberal theories about brotherly 
love, and all the fine-drawn sentiments 
about good feeling, so abundantly scat- 
tered through these pages, will scarcely 
compete with. As to his concluding 
uestion, ‘ Why are men to be kept 
or an hour and twenty minutes listen- 
ing to that which might be said in 
twenty ?”—might we not retort the 
argument in almost every case, where 
any man has ever spoken, or written? 
why not to the volumes before us? 
What worse were we off if Titmarsh 
had not told of his handsqueezings, his 
waist pressings, his cheating waiters, 
his riotous attorneys. Not that we 
undervalue one of them; some of 
them are most amusing incidents, not 
the less for our imagining, of the 
part our author himself must have 
performed in the eyes of our wondering 
countrymen, for unhappily the parterre 
is very often a stage to the actor. 

There are topics however, and this 
is One of them, which all the smartness 
in the world will not permit of a man 
discussing in a few smart and well- 
rounded sentences; and we object most 
strongly to the hasty argument which is 
here sgt up on a point to which the 
only appeal made is the writer’s per- 
sonal feeling. That he (Titmarsh) 
thought the man on the steps of the 
custom-house the equal of the preacher 
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in the church is by no means a suffi. 
cient evidence to us, that there was not 
a greater deficiency of discernment in 
the opinion, than dissimilarity in the 
persons. Far better are we pleased 
with him, and we warrant is he 
with himself, in the description he 
gives of his visit to Dundalk, and for 
which we must refer our readers to 
the volumes themselvess. 

We have, unfortunately, no leisure 
toaccompany him northwards—though 
in nearly all he says, he has our 
hearty concurrence. Belfast well de- 
serves the praise he bestows upon it— 
and as for the little watering-place 
further north, he has exaggerated no- 
thing in his statement of the purita- 
ae cant, and the insolent invasion of 
every man’s family, so universally prac- 
ticed there—and which makes one of 
the sweetest spots in the island per- 
fectly uninhabitable, except to the crea- 
tures and vassals of the proprietor, 
Sorry are we indeed that such obser- 
vations are called for, but our regret 
at the occasion will not daunt us here 
or elsewhere from stigmatizing what 
we feel as great an outrage on good 
feeling and true charity, as it is repug- 
nant to all true taste. 

But if we were to go on thus we 
should never end. Scarcely a page 
does not exhibit some shrewd remark 
—some clear-sighted and quick appre- 
ciation of the country, and even to his 
sly sneer at the Dublin audience, who 
with Lablache, and Grisi, and Mario 
before them, only vouchsafed an encore 
to a young lady in yellow satin and 
ringlets, who sung ‘ Coming thro’ 
the Rye,” we are bound to confess, 
he has hit his mark. 

From the little incident he mentions 
of the coals brought up in a soup plate, 
to the stray bits of dialogue scattered 
here and there, we are struck by the 
sudden and intuitive appreciation of 
the land he seems to possess, from the 
very moment he sets out; not that he 
is always right—far from it—but his 
statements are ever his own; he gives 
in every case his own impressions. 

The author himself feels that many 
of his statements are likely to be 
disputed ; and indeed what hope can 
he have when the simple averment of 
his dining in Trinity College with the 
Fellows has been since met by a 
decided contradiction by his d 
« B.,” an M. A. of that University. 

_ Now, without knowing who his 
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friend B. may be, we have reason to 
believe the fact correctly detailed, and 
that those yet survive who can testify 
to the very active knife and fork per- 
formed on that remarkable occasion, by 
the narrator. His friend B.’s doubt, 
and the expression of it, savor strongly 
of an old sizer, whose palate still 
retains the ancient odour of the good 
things he once eat at second hand. 

He thus speaks of our national pas- 
times :-— 


** Of the numberless amusements that 
take place in the Phenix, it is not very 
necessary to speak. Here you may be- 
hold garrison races and reviews; lord 
lieutenants in brown great coats; aides- 
de-camps scampering about, like mad, 
in blue; fat colonels roaring ‘‘ charge,” 
immense heavy dragoons; dark rifle- 
men lining woods and firing ; galloping 
cannoneers hurrying right and left.— 
Here comes his excellency, the com- 
mander-in-chief, with his huge white 
feathers, and white hair, and hooked 
nose ; and yonder sits his excellency, the 
ambassador, from the republic of Ta- 
pinambo, in a glass coach, smoking a 
cigar. The honest Dublinites make a 
great deal of such dignitaries as his ex- 
cellency of the glass coach; you hear 
every body talking of him, and asking 
which is him; and when presently one 
of Sir Robert Peel’s sons makes his ap- 

ance on the course the public rush 
Helighted to look at him. ‘They love 
great folks, those honest emerald island- 
ers, more intensely than any people I 
ever heard of, except the ericans. 
They still cherish the memory of the 
sacred George IV. They chronicle 
genteel small-beer with never-failing 
assiduity. They goin long trains to a 
sham court, simpering in tights and 
bags, with swords between their legs. 
Oh, heaven and earth, what joy! Wh 
are the Irish noblemen absentees? If 
their lordships like respect, where would 
they get it so well as in their own 
country. 

“The Irish noblemen are very likely 
going through the same delightful rou- 
tine of duty before their real sovereign, 
in real tights and bag-wigs, as it were 

rforming their graceful and lofty 
Daties, an a the august ser- 
vices of the throne. hese, of course, 
the truly loyal heart ean duly respect ; 
and I think a drawing-room at St. 
James's the grandest spectacle that ever 
feasted the eyes or exercised the intel- 
lect. The crown, surrounded by its 
knights and nobles, its priests, its sages, 
and their respective ladies ; illustrious 
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foreigners, men learned in the law, 
heroes of land and sea, beef eaters, gold 
sticks, gentlemen at arms, rallying 
round the throne, and defending it with 
these swords which never knew defeat 
(and would surely, if tried, secure a 
victory) ; these are sights and charac- 
ters which every man must look upon 
with a thrill of respectful awe, and count 
amongst the glories of his country. 
What lady that sees this, will not confess 
that she reads every one of the drawing- 
room costumes from Majesty, down to 
Miss Anne Maria Smith, and all the 
names of the presentations from Prince 
Baccabocksby (by the Russian ambassa- 
dor) to Ensign Stubbs on bis appoint- 
ment ? 

‘* We are bound to read these accounts. 
It our pride our duty as Britons. But 
though one may honour the respect of 
the aristocracy of the land for the 
sovereign, yet there is no reason why 
those who are not of the aristocracy 
should be aping their betters ; and the 
Dublin castle business has, I cannot but 
think, a very high life below-stairs 
look. 

‘* There is no aristocracy in Dublin. 
Its magistrates are tradesmen—Sir Fiat 
Haustus, Sir Blacker Dosy, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bluebag, or Mr. Chancellor O’Fee. 
Brass plates are their titles of honour, 
and they live by their boluses or briefs. 
What call have these worthy people to 
be dangling and grinning at lord lieute- 
nants’ levees, and playing sham aristo- 
cracy before a sham sovereign? Oh, 
that old humbug of a castle rit is the 
a sham of all the shams in Ire- 

and, 


We now conclude, and sorry are we 
to close volumes in which we have 
found considerable amusement. The 
illustrations by the author himself are 
first rate, and exhibit traits of the peo- 
pie and their costume, which in the 

igher walks of art we have often 
looked for in vain, bold as the asser- 
tion may seem there is more of true 
Trish feeling, more native expression, 
in one of Titmarsh’s sketches, than in 
Wilkies’ great picture of the “ Illicit 
still.” These are faces and attitudes, 
groups and costumes, which bear the 
stamp of the land they belong to, with 
an unerring truthfulness, and as the 
pleasantest reading for a morning in 
the country, and the most amusing 
text for an evenings conversation in 
town, we safely advise our readers to 
x and peruse the “Irish Sketch 
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A POLYGLOT POESY. 


ENGLISHED BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


ANACREON’S DOVE. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


Beautiful Dove! 
Whence art thou flying? Whence, upon the air, 
Dost thou diffuse around thy path above, 
The odour of so many ointments rare? 
What art thou, bird, and whither dost thou fare ? 


Anacreon to Bathyllus bade me flit— 
To him the universal favourite, 
Venus has sold me for a little ode : 
And now I go abroad, 
And execute Anacreon’s ministries, 
And bear about his letters, as you see: 
He says that he will shortly set me free ; 
But I, though he should grant me my release, 
Would rather stay with him: Why should I flee 
Over the fields and hills, and be beguiled 
To sit on trees, devouring something wild ? 
At present I eat bread, which I pick up 
From his own hand—Anacreon’s hand; and he 
Gives me to drink from out the very cup 
In which he always quaffs and pledges me : 
And drinking, then I dance, 
And, in a giddy trance 
I shadow o’er my master with my wings ; 
And, when I tire, 
I perch upon the lyre—his very lyre, 
And fall asleep at last upon the strings: 
That’s all I have to tell you: go, man, go! 
You make me more loquacious than a crow. 


THE DEATH OF UGOLINO. 


DANTE. 


Ere dawn, awake upon my dungeon bed, 

I heard my little children, in their sleep, 
Murmuring and sobbing, and demanding bread: 
Oh!. thou art cruel if thou canst not weep 

To ponder o’er my suffering in the dread 
Foreboding of my heart ; if thou canst keep 

Thine own unmoved, what tale of passing woe 

Can touch thy soul, or cause thy tears to flow ? 


. They woke at last: and it was now the hour 
That.ever brought our wonted food; yet we 

Doubted and feared; and moved the moments slower, 
And still it came not; and I heard a key 
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Locking the portal of our prison-tower. 

I gazed upon my children, and, on me, 
They gazed again; and then my heart grew weak, 
And I sat motionless ; but could not speak. 


I did not weep; my heart was turned to stone. 
My children wept ; and little Anselm cried: 
«¢ What ails thee, father ?—for thy look is grown 
‘So ghastly, fixed on something at thy side! 
Then did I feign to suffer loss; no moan 
Passed from my lips, and nothing I replied 
All that long day and the succeeding night, 
Till o’er the world rose the slow morning’s light. 


When the first rays streamed from the outer air 

Into the dungeon’s dreary gloom, and I 
Saw my own face in four pale faces there, 

I gnawed my arms in utter agony! 
My little ones, believing my despair 

emanded bread, rose, crying, ‘ Let us die 

** That thou mayest live: thou gavest us flesh and blood 
“ Take them again, to be our father’s food!” 


Then I grew still, to make their sorrows less: 
And that day and the next in silence past: 

Why yawned not Earth beneath our dire distress ? 
And the fourth day arose; and then, at last, 

Gaddo, my boy, lay pale and motionless 
Beside my feet, and sorrowfully cast 

His glazing eyes on mine, and faintly cried, 

“I’m dying, father, help me!” so he died! 


And, as thou seest me, so did I behold 
Upon the fifth and sixth days, one by one, 
My murdered children perish, stark and cold. 
And falling on them, when their life was gone, 
Groaning their cherished names, did I enfold 
In my weak arms their faded bodies wan, 
For six days more: then hunger came to close 
All of my life that could survive my woes. 


POPULAR RECOLLECTIONS. 


BERANGER. 


Long, long in many 4 te | home 
They'll fondly still recall his glory: 
And yet, for fifty years to come, 
The cottage hear no other story. 


There, many a time, at close of day, 

The villagers shall meet, and say, 

Mother, to make the moments fly, 

Tell us a tale of times gone by. 

What though his rule, they say, was stern, 
We hail his memory with delight. 

— Tell us of him, good grandmamma, 

Tell us of him to-night! 
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My children, in this hamlet here, 
Followed by kings, I-saw his carriage : 
How time will fly! it was the year 
I first kept house, upon my marriage. 


I climbed our little slope to see 
The great folk pass, and there was he! 
He wore a small cocked hat that day, 
And a plain riding-coat of gray. 
Near him I trembled ; but he said, 
‘‘ Bon jour, my dear; how do you do?” 
—He spoke to you, good grandmamma! 
You say he spoke to you! 


A year from thence, by chance I came 
One day to Paris, and I found him 
. Rolling in state to Notre Dame 
With all his splendid court around him. 


And how rejoiced the people were 
To see the hero passing there! 
And then, they said, the very skies 
Looked smiling on his pageantries, 
He had a gracious look and smile, 
And Heaven had sent an infant boy. 
— What joy for you, good grandmamma |! 
Oh! what a time for joy! 


When foes marched over poor Champagne, 
He boldly braving thousand dangers, 
Seemed singly fighting to sustain 
The war against the invading strangers. 


One evening, at this very hour, 

I heard a knocking at the door ; 

I opened—Saints! ’twas he again! 

A feeble escort all his train. 

He sat here where you see me sit, 
And talked of war with thoughtful air. 

—Did he sit there, good grandmamma ? 
And did he sit just there ? 


I brought some wine at his desire, 
And our brown loaf I well remember ; 
He dried his clothes, and soon the fire 
Inclined his heavy eyes to slumber. 


He woke, and saw my tears, and cried, 
Still hope, fair hostess ; soon beside 
The walls of Paris, I, perchance, 
May yet avenge the wrongs of France ! 
He went away: and ever since, 
I’ve kept the cup before him set. 
— You have it yet, good grandmamma ; 
Oh have you got it yet? 


See, here it is. Soon lost to Hope, 
On to his fall the Chief’ was hurried. 
He, once anointed by the Pope, 
In a lone desert isle was buried. 
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Long time they looked for him, and none 
Would deem he was for ever gone ; 
They said, he’s sailed beyond the seas, 
Strange lands shall hear his victories ! 
But oh! how sorrowful I felt 
Wher the sad tale was told aright ! 
—God bless you, dear, good grandmamma ! 
God bless you and good night! 


CHAMOUNI AT SUNRISE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICA BRUN, 


From the still shadows of the tannen grove 

Trembling I mark thee, as I gaze above, 

Eternal Mountain, dazzling Summit, whence 
My vaguely wandering sense 

Departs upon its world-o’erpassing flight 

Soaring aloft, away, into the Infinite. 


Who fixed into the Earth 
The old millennial pillar, fast and deep, 
Which, in the lapse of centuries, 
Hath borne thee since thy birth? 
Who hath uptowered along yon azure steep, 
Thy bright, bold aspect, glorious to the skies ? 


Who poured ye out, ye jagged streams that roar 
In your descending course, from the abode 
Of Winter, all unchangeable and hoar ? 
Who hath pronounced abroad 
The voice of the Omnipotent behest: 
Here let these surgy shapes for ever rest ! 


Who gives its march unto the Morning Star ? 
Who wreathes the borders of Eternal frost 

With tenderest blooms? to whom, still near and far 
O, Arviéron, while around is tost 

Thy wave-like anarchy,—to whom arise 

The accents of thy dreadful harmonies ? 


Jehovah! yes, Jehovah sounds aloud 
Where the tall Iceberg’s massy form is rent, 
And where the toppling Avalanche is bowed 
Sheer o’er the thundering mountain’s steep descent. 
Jehovah rustles in the bright green trees, 
And murmurs in the brooks, and in the breeze. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling.”—Childe Harold. 


Wuewn in the progress of quickly 
coming-round years a man finds him- 
self arrived at, and now fast leaving 
behind him, that plainly-marked stage 
which Dante calls his mezzo cammino, 
he will detect himself occasionally be- 
guiling the latter part of his journey 
with the reminiscences of what he has 
witnessed in the course of the former. 
And to say truth, it takes not long to 
work this change within one, and to 
set up Memory instead of Hope as the 
household deity of the breast. Besides, 
if a man be not changed himself, the 
world is changed for him; it is not 
the same world it was when he first 
knew it. The friends he had long ago, 
where are they? Some are sleeping 
their long sleep in the grave; others 
are alive—but the world has come be- 
tween him and them, and they are as 
utterly lost to him as if the earth 
covered them. Families that he used 
to mix with, either are changed in 
their members, or have entirely dis- 
appeared from the roll of society ; 
while new ones, whose names he never 
heard before, have shot up into ndtice 
and become the arbiters of taste in the 
haunts of his childhood. The human 
mind itself, in its onward impetuosity, 
is leaving him behind ; improvements 
in every thing are impending ; old ideas 
are laid aside as antiquated; and at 
last, he finds he must begin in his age 
to learn anew, and think differently 
from what he used, if he would still 
belong to a world that has become 
strange to him. And wonderful to 
such is the retrospective glance which 
brings back to him portions of his 
former and passed-away life. Some 
accident or other awakes one lost 
feeling ; then another slowly revives ; 
then a sudden shooting gleam is flashed 
down upon the soul; then the present 
slowly fades away, and he finds him- 


_ Self transported to another world, . 


where shadowy shapes—once familiar 
—gather about him, and things he had 
Vor. XXI,—No, 126, 


imagined for ever lost are restored. 
Still a vague consciousness remains 
that a wide gulf divides them from 
him, and some lingering knowledge 
that years have intervened, causes him 
to identify that amazed beholder with 
his present self. Just as I describe, it 
was with me this afternoon; an inci- 
dent, buried -and forgotten for years, 
was suddenly (nor can I exactly explain 
how) brought before me. The touch 
was a passing one, but the chords 
vibrated to the olden music; it is 
wild and melancholy, but I must not 
let it pass away any more. 

It was on the 20th of July, 18—, 
no matter what—I found myself saun- 
tering up and down the beautiful pro- 
menade of Florence, the Lung ’Arno. 
I had, a little while before, gone 
through the very edifying formule of 
eating the prescribed number of din- 
ners, saying the prescribed words 
of Latin, and paying the prescribed 
amount of fees; and under: the influ- 
ence of these cabalistic incantations, 
emerged at once from the chrysalis 
state of studency to the full-blown 
barrister. Just then, when I was look- 
ing for nothing else than an everlast- 
ing pacing of Old Westminster with a 
satchel, like an overgrown schoolboy, 
under my arm, and was meditating 
which of my pie-crust volumes were to 
stand instead of briefs within it; or 
whether, if Waverley were bound like 
them, it would not be better than the 
whole put together—I say, just at 
the critical moment, an old testy uncle, 
my mother’s only brother, came to the 
rescue, and saved me from the com- 

anionship of John Doe and Richard 
Roe for ever. Cold, austere, and for- 
bidding—himself a bachelor—I verily 
believe he considered marriage a sort 
of crime ; and never forgave his sister 
for having chosen one who loved her 
dearly, in preference to a heartless old 
age like his own. At my. birth, he 
had indeed condescended to be my 
2x 
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sponsor, I need not say as a matter of 
form, but ostensibly as a proof of the 
excellence of his heart in overlooking 
a case in which he had been “ griev- 
ously sinned against”—so he asserted. 
Once or twice, in my earlier years, I 
had seen him; nay, when beneath the 
influence of an Indian sky, both pa- 
rents had sunken into a premature 
grave, and their boy returned to Eng- 
land, under the care of a friend, who 
stood to him as a father, he had even 
shown some kindness tome. He had 
sent for me, had placed me at Harrow, 
and when the fit time came round for 
my entering the university, supplied 
me with a sufficiency to keep myself 
with respectability at Cambridge. All 
this he had done, and might have done 
more, but that, as I sprang up, I be- 
came the living image of my father ; 
and when I returned from one vaca- 
tion, to spend some weeks with him, the 
old man could scarcely repress a scream 
when I first stood before him—the re- 
miniscence was powerful with him, and 
he hated me for the resemblance. I 
was coldly received—this was nothing 
new to me—was borne with until the 
few weeks were over, and at my depar- 
ture, was told that he would be always 
glad to hear from me—but that he 
would excuse my coming any more. 

“ Your wants shall be supplied,” he 
wrote, “for you are my sister’s child, 
and as such I shall always acknowledge 
you; but you have your father’s face 
and figure, and you must not see me ; 
and I suppose, if you inherit his 
spirit”—this was said with a sneer— 
** you will not seek to do so after this. 
Until you are qualified for your des- 
tined profession, you may rely upon 
my help and assistance ; when this step 
is attained, I shall consider myself free 
from every obligation.” 

So reasoned he, but death was 
quicker than he, and ere he could re- 
voke a will, in old days made in my 
favour, he ceased to exist. A fit sud- 
denly terminated his life; and the 
same post which would have brought 
him the expected tidings of his ne- 
phew’s call to the bar, returned with 
the intelligence of his own decease. 
He would have kept his word with me, 
I have little doubt, for he was a man 
of invincible determination ; he only 
lacked the opportunity. ‘As for me, 
when the news reached me, I could 
not repress a few tears; for, hard as he 
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was, I was the only one to whom his 
heart in anywise opened, and he was 
my sole remaining relative, and I felt 
lonely even after-him. I hastened - 
down to the funeral, and was chief 
and only mourner at it: then came 
some necessary legal forms to go 
through, and a multiplicity of papers 
to sign, and divers documents to be 
proven and sworn to. When these 
were all done, and I found myself once 
more at the Inns, in my old chambers, 
as an eternal forswearing of alliance 
with the law, I flung my bands into 
the fire, my wig into the Thames, 
made over my gown to my old woman, 
Molly, to whom such an article was 
far more suited, and cast myself at 
random into the nearest Continental 
steamer, that I might breathe freely 
when clean ’scaped out of London. 

I do not want to measure swords 
with Arthur O’Leary, (Master Lorre- 
quer, cease your fuming therefore !) 
so far from it, I’ll not even tell how I 
came to the place where I now found 
myself, or what countries I skimmed 
over in my route. The rambling spirit 
which had urged me on so far, here 
deserted me, and for the life of me, I 
could not tell what now to do with 
myself.  Heigh ho! whither next ?” 
I had been now two days in the Tuscan 
capital, and had not yet found energy 
enough to knock about after the lions. 
The weather was oppressively sultry, 
the sun seemed a burning ball of flame, 
and look where you would in the azure 
heaven, you could not find one tiniest 
cloudlet to screen you from the blazing 
heat. Stretching away in the green 
distance, no doubt, was the smiling 
country, girt in with its amphitheatre 
of hills, and inviting the parched way- 
farer to its cooling streams and the 
shadows of those glorious pine trees ; 
still—still the effort; however desir- 
able, was an effort—and such things, 
however commendable, are not always 
possible to be done, especially by idle 
men. 

« Whither next? Well, I'll stroll 
along the river’s banks, the tour will 
be a little variety.” 

I did so until I wearied of it, and 
then bethought me of “ mine inn”— 
« Perhaps I'll find some one fit to talk 
to there ; at all events, I have exhibited 
myself enotgh—so now, on—on ;” 
and I blessed my stars for the new 
idea. 
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The reverie which a strange place 
awakens in one’s mind, when you are 
there in an isolated position, might in 
part account for my indolent feelings ; 
and certes a new city where you know 
no one is not the most companionable 
of places—especially, if you have made 
yourself dependent upon society, under 
other and more favourable circum- 
stances. So thought I, as I turned 
through the Lungo once more ; it was 
thronged with people, yet not a fami- 
liar face could I discover among them 
all. So far they bore me company, 
that they all seemed as lazily loitering 
as myself, and I remembered the bitter 
French sarcasm—“ On va se promener 
tous les aprés midi sur les bords de 
L’ Arno ; et le soir on se demande les 
uns aux autres s'y Ton y a été!” On 
I passed, crossed one of the bridges, 
then came a long street, filled with 
those half-prison, half-fortress palaces 
of the nobles, down which I proceeded. 
I paused a moment, as I came to its 
end, for the purpose of recollecting 
which turn I was to make, when a 
broad hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and a well-known voice sounded behind 
me. 

* How now, mad wag, whither 
bound—what news? I thought your 
honor had already been in England.” 

I turned in wonder, and found in 
my Shaksperean interrogatcr, my col- 
lege chum and faithful friend, Charles 
Harley. 

“ Harley! what, you here, and 
‘ coming in such questionable shape :’ 
I imagined you an attaché at Saint 
James's, the idol of the Guards, the 
admired of all admirers about court. 
From what lucky star descended, thou 
graceful flower of chivalry, thou cyno- 
sure of ladies’ eyes ?” 

“« Why, so I was,” said he, with 
the most provoking coolness, “but I 
got sick of it all; such things last for 
awhile; d’ye know, after that, they 
become a bore ?” 

Harley was a spoiled child of for- 
tune; the heir to one of the oldest 
inheritances in England; every want, 
from his earliest years, had been anti- 
cipated, and supplied in an abundance 
which made him fastidious: but this 
was his only failing, and was the cause 
more of disquietude to himself—of 
making him, at times, restless and dis- 
contented with things about him—than 
of giving pain to his friends, by any 
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change in his feelings with respect to 
them, or any matter ever so trivial, 
where they were concerned. I have 
not been, in my time, an unobservant 
spectator of things about me, nor I 
may add of persons either. Our men 
of talent I have been permitted to 
know, and have bowed beneath the 
fascination of their excelling genius— 
and kind hearts and warm hearts have 
drawn me within their influence ; still, 
this friend of my youth has never been 
outshone in my estimation; in the long 
distance of years, his errors are for- 
gotten, but his virtues live to make 
his memory immortal. 

We had first met at Cambridge, 
accidentally, one evening, at the rooms 
of a mutual friend—were introduced— 
a casual remark created an interest in 
one for the other—we became acquaint- 
ed, rapidly passed through the vari- 
ous stages of regard, and cemented a 
friendship before the week was over. 
So free is youth from that reserve, 
which, in after life, bespeaks either 
the apprehension of treachery, or the ° 
sullenness of disappointment. A simi- 
larity of idle tastes drew us much to- 
gether, and while our classmen were 
hammering at hexameters, or digging 
at the Greek roots, our days were 
spent in boating on the river, or taking 
long rambles together into the country. 
During our intervals of leisure, we 
read and studied in our own way; 
nothing came amiss except the course 
prescribed to us by the worthy master 
of Trinity (which we fairly eschewed 
as useless, or at best, common place). 
Harley was passionately fond of chemi- 
cal experiments, and his rooms, in 
consequence, gradually turned them- 
selves into a laboratory; we worked 
together at the crucible more than 
the cruxes of mathematics, and were, 
perhaps, quicker at a retort than our 
idle habits gained us credit for. 

So passed on our time of probation, 
and my bitterest regret on leaving 
Alma Mater—which I did six months 
before him—was coupled with my sé- 
paration from Harley ; however, I felt 
now was the time for energy, every- 
thing depended upon myself, I must 
work for fame, if not for maintenance ; 
the season for the far niente was overs 
and it was well that it should be so. 
From Harley I received many letters— 
at last, in one he told me he had pur- 
chased a cornetcy im the Guards. 
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** We shall meet once more, Jack,” he 
wrote, “for I am fixed in London, 
and, thou man of lore and law, we shall 
transfer to the Thames our olden em- 
ployment by the banks of sweet Ouse.” 

He soon rose to be a promising 
soldier ; nature had bestowed upon him 


a noble form, and manhood was ripen- 


ing it to its full perfection: his natural 
lightness of heart found abundant occa- 
sion for rejoicing in the new scenes 
the great city opened out to him; and 
to every attraction in it—to the court 
itself—his birth, wealth, and profes- 


sion gave him an easy access. I had 


left him some weeks before plunged in 
all this racket of dissipation—and now, 
without dreaming that he was within 
seven hundred miles, was surprised in 
the way I have before described. 

“ Go to, Jack,” cried he, “ but, by 
my troth, I am right glad to see thee.” 


« We'll meet in Erebus,” I answered. 
*¢ | deemed you still hanging on at St. 
James’s—but, I'll ask about such things 
hereafter; I never was more at a non- 
plus in my life.” 

“ Wherefore, good sir ?” 

*‘ Just to find some one who has a 
knack of taking charge of live lumber. 
I’m weary to death of the everlasting 
company of self; you are come at 
& gracious moment to relieve me, 
here I cast myself on you—help, help, 
Harley.” 

“T'll use my art to remedy the 
cause of this effect, or defect, as the 
Dane hath it: come on, I’m your man— 
I have no one either; but we'll have 
a couple of glorious days together, and 
add this good city to our stories of 
reminiscences for after days.” 

Like my friend Lorrequer, I am the 
easiest persuaded fellow alive: an ho- 
nest, virtuous, civil gentleman can do 
as he will with me, shape me to his 
courses, and find me “ ready as a 
borrower's cap;” he has but to lead on, 
and need not look back often, to find 
whether I am following. A moment 
before I deemed myself incapable of 
exertion, blaming the city, the people, 
the very sky overhead, on account of 
it; but now, instantaneously my hip- 
pishness vanished, the presence of my 
ancient ally was in itself a powerful 
spell—I stepped forth with elasticity, 
and breathed the breath of luxurious 
life once more. ' 

Without more ado, we covenanted 
to unite our fortunes for a while, make 
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together a companionable inspection 
of the old city, and compare notes of 
what had happened to each since our 
parting in merry England, and fur- 
thermore, we were to begin all by 
dining together on that day. 

“ But stay,” said Harley, “ it is 
only three o'clock; let us not mind 
these outlandish foreign customs, but 
have a country walk first, and a ¢éte- 
a-téte dinner at half-past six. What 
say you?” 

«IT agree to the last proposal with- 
out murmur or appendix ; and: to the 
first with the proviso that you take 


me the Lung’ Arno way. I had be- 
gun the stroll, and turned back for 
want of company.” 

Together we went over my former 
route, and walked for an hour without 
respite, so fully were we engrossed in 
thoughts of old times. I had to give 


Harley the particulars of my favour- 
able turn of fortune, for in my hasty 
flight from town I had left him in 
ignorance of every thing except the 
mere fact; his adventures and the 
reasons of his coming we agreed to 
postpone till over our wine. We 
walked on briskly for some time, when 
in the dense olive wood, and but little 
removed from the pathway we had 
followed, my companion espied a most 
enchanting bower, past which he de- 
clared we should not go. Over the 
tops of the nearest trees we could dis- 
cover the roof of a villa with its 
pergola or trellised walk of vines, 
while a dusky, brawling rivulet ran in 
front, and, lighted up by the sun- 
beams in one -direction, was lost 
amidst the thick plantations in the 
other. Down we sate and turned us 
towards the town, now. several miles 
distant. 

Florence may well claim to be called 
a fair city, and seen beneath its own 
blue heavens, it receives in addition 
the grace and lightness which our 
hazy atmosphere immediately takes 
away from a similar prospect. The 
neighbouring country is richly culti- 
vated and studded with villas, and 
the eye as it stretches along the fairy 
perspective finds a suited repose in the 
surrounding hills, (crowned as they 
are with the vine, and olive, and ches- 
nut,) until it reaches, last of all, the 
cloudy Appenines, with their gloomy 
pine forests. From where we were 
seated we could see the broad river 
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rolling gallantly beneath ; in its widest 
part crisped into wavelets, where the 
summer breeze came down on it, and 
near the shore reflecting tranquilly 
the thickly-massed foliage which grew 
down to its very margin—while these 
shadows again were sometimes broken 
up by the passing boats creeping on 
towards the city under snowy sails. 
Farther on, in the distance, the four 
graceful bridges could be seen rising 
one above another and uniting the 
broken city,from every quarter of which 
pinnacles and spires seemed to ascend, 
and, towering above all, we could 
plainly discover the cathedral dome, 
the immortal work of Filippo Brunel- 
leschi. 

I had been running on at a voluble 
rate about my own half-formed plans 
and projectures, but with such love- 
liness before me immediately gave up 
the selfish strain. We gazed awhile 
in silence upon it; the silence conti- 
nued till it became painful ; I waited 
for my companion to speak, for, 
ashamed of a discourse in which I 
had scarcely suffered him to interpose a 
word, I wasanxious that he shouldnow 
choose some theme of his own personal 
history. But I waitedin vain. At last 
Iturned round ; poor Harley, as if to 
overmaster some tormenting thought, 
was pressing his hand strongly against 
his brow; his lips trembled, and his 
eyes were filled with tears. I thought 
him ill. 

«“ What is the matter? Harley, are 
you sick? have I over-walked you?” 

** No, no, Jack; it was just a pass- 
ing cloud; it will be gone in a mo- 
ment. How foolish, how silly I am!” 
And then to me, “ What a blessed 
gift it would be, Jack, if thought had 
not the power of forcing itself upon 
us when it has become useléss, or 
more, miserable.” 

« You speak mysteries. What has 
happened? nay, you me wrong, Harley, 
by your concealment. I cannot un- 
derstand the import of your words 
unless you be more explicit.” 

“To-day, after dinner, you shall 
have it all. What I said was plain 
enough: would it not be well if we 
could wipe off the memories of those 
whom fate places for ever out of our 
reach, yet cannot prevent us at the 
same time continually remembering ?” 

“Is that it? Itakeyounow. By 
the simplicity of Venus’ doves, no other 


,than a love case! * sighing like fur- 
nace,’ because some muling, puling 
school-girl will not have him; eh, 
Harley, is it not so? Here’s a little 
chanson for you, pretty and sentimental 
enough, and there’s a brook to sing 
it to; 

‘ Limpido ruscelletto ! 
Se mai t’incontri in lei, 
Dille che pianto f 


Oh, the folly of mankind from the 
days of Eve herself. 
‘ Che pianto sei, 
Ma non le dir——’ 


I say, Harley, what’s the name ?” 

* Don’t know.” 

*¢ Where does she live ?” 

** Can’t discover.” 

*¢ What’s her rank ?” 

“ Can't, for the life of me, make 
out.” 

“ Pshaw! this is heaping the Pelion 
upon Ossa in absurdity. You must 
get rid of such thrice-sublimated non- 
sense. Have you rested? Let us 
move towards town.” 

« A * o 


“ Where was it we last met?” said 
Harley to me, when, our repast over, 
we prepared for the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

« Temple gardens, bank of Thames, 
city of London. Do you want time, 
day, and occupation ?” 

“ No; how lawyerly minute you 
have grown. Youare blessed with a 
microscopic memory ; but I don’t need 
it. A day or two after that I went 
with some of ours on a command-night 
to the opera ; majesty itself was to be 
there, and every box in the house 
was filled. I never recollect being in 
higher spirits. The bewitching scene 
around, the brilliant lights, the divine 
music, the high-born of the land all 
there, and the king himself with his 
wonted courtesy paying the most 
marked attention to the whole piece ; 
all these, no doubt, contributed their 
elements to my excitement. But bet- 
ter than any, and more effective than 
them all united, was the elasticity of 
mind consequent upon the load of daily 
life being taken off and forgotten, and 
which was sufficient of itself to fill me 
with restless joy. 

“ Well! , there I sat occupied, 
charmed with every thing. Two acts 
had passed over very rapidly, (as far 
as I could fix my attention, it was 
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given to them); but dame Fortune 
had not done with me, and was deter- 
mined to display her despotism ere I 
could leave the house. Shortly before 
the commericement of the last act, as 
my eye roamed over the gorgeous 
spectacle, it was fastened on the in- 
mates of a box at the opposite side of 
the house, and never wandered from 
them during the remainder of the 
play. They were, a lovely girl and a 
white-haired, hard-worn officer, whom 
I had never seen before, and whom I 
took to be her father. He wore at 
his breast one or two medals and 
crosses, and seemed suffering from ill 
health, perhaps arising from service. 
I had never beheld a creature of such 
surpassing beauty as his companion. 
You will not laugh, for: I remember 
in old times your agreeing with me on 
the possibility of such things, when I 
tell you that half hour's glance taught 
me that there was the One with whom 
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my fate was inextricably involved. 
Soon thunders of applause announced 
the conclusion of the play; the prima 
donna was called for ; some wreaths 
were flung on the stage; when I next 
looked round my incognita was gone. 

« [ soothed my mortification with 
the conviction that somewhere or other 
I should meet with her forthwith. 
With new life I sought all the assem- 
blies ; every public place which fur- 
nished a possibility of success was 
ransacked ; I attended the opera night 
after night, but in vain. Then, ima- 
gining they might have altogether left 
London, and remembering the shoals 
of English which migrate at this time 
of the year, I got a three-months’ 
leave to try chance once more. I am 
afraid ‘tis a desperate one; what say 
you, Jack ?” 

« Bad enough, no doubt; I won't 
join you in calling it ‘ desperate ;’ but 
pass the wine, dear boy!” 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘** Ich habe genossen das irdische Gluck 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” 


We spent the whole of the week 
following in going the rounds of the 
city. I will not weary my.reader with 
the detail of the various sights. Has 
not the most commonplace tourist 
warmed into eloquence in this chapter 
of his work; and besides, are they 
not all given at large in: the guide- 
books of Mr. Murray and the rest of 
the Row? We did as I suppose 
other travellers are accustomed to do ; 
began the day with devising a thousand 
plans of activity, and effected some- 
thing under oné-fourth of what we 
devised; then blamed ourselves for 
not doing more, and fell into the same 
error on the day following: drove, 
walked, and rode to satiety, and alter- 
nated these fits of activity with sea- 
sons of occasional loitering and repose. 

And oftenest we found ourselves 
lingering in the two sculpture gal- 
leries and Santa Croce, with the ad- 
joining Medician chapel. The divine 
shapes of Grecian beauty, those only 
embodiments of the ideal, which are 
preserved to us in the former, can 
make even the sorrowful forget; and 
I stole away Harley from himself very 


The Piccolomini. 


often in the contemplation of some 


incomparable statue. Who can pass 
by the unfathomable grief of that 
Niobe, the dignity of the Apollo, the 
severe majesty of the Juno, or the 
impassioned Venus, or the intellectual 
Minerva, unmoved? Yet I may thus 
only passingly allude to them: the 
world has worshipped before them ; 
Byron has given us the poetry of their 
awakened thought, and they have been 
catalogued in prose by no lesser pen 
than Shelley's. 

But Santa Croce, what of it? Italy, 
richer in her dead than in aught she 
possesses instinct with life, has, within 
these walls, garnered up her best men- 
tal harvest: here sleep Michael Angelo, 
and Machiavelli, and Alfieri, and Boc- 
caccio ; and here is the cenotaph of 
Dante, to whom Florence was, as he 
wrote himself, Parvi mater amoris. 
We roamed from chapel to chapel of 
this glorious place ; if the architecture 
one day attracted us, there were the 
noble recollections for another. Then 
came the more illustrious monuments ; 
then the humbler epitaphs. Of these 
last, only one has been fixed on my 
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memory. I have since learned it is 
very well known; it was erected over 
a young girl, and bore this inscription : 


“ Exise vE L 
Ne me plaignez pas, si vous saviez 
combien de peines ce tombeau m’ a 
épargnées :” 


As if affection still lived within that 
tomb, and even thence sent forth its 
voice of comfort to the living ! 

Harley yet cherished the idea that 
he was destined soon to meet with the 
lovely apparition that had so strangely 
filled his mind. It was a portion of 
his philosophy that the heart possesses 
in itself a prophetic wisdom, if men 
would only follow out its secret im- 
pulses ; and he certainly showed his 
own perfect conviction of the truth 
of this assertion, by building largely 
upon it, and becoming cheerful under 
what I could not help pronouncing a 
mere delusion. I humoured him in 
it however. Ido not know that those 
friends deserve any gratitude who la- 
bour to destroy the harmless imagin- 
ings which bring us pleasure; dreams 
they may be, and fond ones, but if 
they beguile the time. of our sojourn, 
why awaken us from them to life’s sad 
realities ?—they are visitants from 
another world, and yet, in their kind- 
ness, our friends would have us ex- 
change them for the more certain 
deceptions of this. 

English families we could find in 
abundance ; but we did not mix much 
with them. Harley’s object could be 
as easily accomplished in the public 
promenades ; and once or twice going 
to the country fétes of the duke, gave 
us a correct knowledge of what 
English were in the place. Besides 
we were so much occupied with our 
own plans, that we had no time to 
throw away on the cultivation of our 
countrymen’s acquaintance. 

We were one day at our old haunt 
the cathedral: it was thronged with 
people; mass was going on at one of 
the altars, and a small circle of wor- 
shippers were assembled in that quar- 
ter ; in another a group of mendicants 
were soliciting alms; in another were 
visitors, come like ourselves to loiter 
and gaze,. We passed them all ; many 
of the last were from our own land, 
as we could easily tell from their man- 
ners and the ends of their whisperings, 
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gathered up as we walked by; but 
they were strangers to us, and we 
passed on. 

We crossed by the altar where the 
white-robed priest was officiating ; the 
tall candles burned dimly in the rich 
glare of day; the worshippers were 
absorbed in adoration, and paid no 
attention to the noise of our footsteps. 
Leaving them, we came to the aisle 
where were the tomb and epitaph I 
have before mentioned: I do not know 
what drew us there beyond the in« 
terest those simple words ‘created. 
Harley’s imaginative mind had formed 
some pathetic story of a maiden, the 
joy of her parents and the pride of 
some one dearer to her than both, 
taken from the arms of love, and 
brought down suddenly to darkness 
and the worm: this gave him suffi- 
cient reason for wishing to see it again, 
and his eloquent faney even stirred 
my matter-of-fact disposition. And 
it is a touching truth, that in strange 
places the passing visitor never over- 
looks the houses of the dead; his 
heart naturally claims a brotherhood 
with those dreamless sleepers; its 
warmest feelings are entirely theirs, 
even when it must, of necessity, be 
closed against the unloving that are 
around it and alive. 

The strong sunlight was flung 
across the aisle in slanting radiance, 
and the living glory poured itself down 
upon that low grave, as if marking out 
a pathway to the heavens for the young 
immortal. In the column of light thus 
let down,danced a thousand gay motes, 
whose increasing activity contrasted 
strangely with the stillness of the 
place, and its quiet occupiers. There 
was an old man there; he had been 
endeavouring with failing eyes slowly 
to decypher the inscription for a 
fair girl who stood near him, but 
turned away from us. The scene was 
a striking one, and fixed us breathless 
to where we stood. The old man’s 
task was done; hehad been recitin 
the last words as we drew near, and 
rising from his stooping position, he 
took his hat from the marble floor 
where it had been lying, and advanced 
to his young companion. They had 
not heard our approach; for, evidently 
unconscious of the presence of stran- 
gers, he now, in a low and broken 
voice, said something -to her the pur- 
port of which. we could not catch. 
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The answer was in English, and 
thrilled us from very sweetness— 

‘“‘ And yet, father,” she replied, “ is 
it not well with them that die young ? 
The early-called—who that loved them 
would bring them back again ?” 

She turned in her fine enthusiasm. 
The light playing about her person 
made her almost “too bright to look 
upon,” and cast round a face in which 
sadness and beauty were deeply blent 
together, that halo which painters 
fling over the heads of the Virgin and 
the saints. Poor Harley, who had 
been before fascinated with the lovely 
picture, almost leaped from the ground 
where he had been fastened ; for there 
before him was the cause of all his 
perplexity and sorrow—there stood 
the mysterious Unknown of the opera. 

Fortunately for us, we were placed 
beneath the protection of one of 
the side-arches, and the sunbeam 
which so plainly revealed to us this 
interesting group, placed us at the 
same time in deep shadow with respect 
to them. It was impossible for them 
to see us distinctly, yet they were 
now aware that listeners had been by 
for some time. I saw the moment 
called for decision; the old man with 
wrinkled brow, looked haughtily in 
our quarter, to reprehend and repel 
our intrusion. In a deep whisper to 
Harley I besought him to recollect 
himself, while I went forward to offer 
our apologies. Was not that face 
known to me? Yet, if it were he, he 
was greatly altered. I came nearer. It 
ould be no other. It was he—the 
friend who had watched over my or- 
phanage in India, Colonel Montagu. 

He recognized me at once. 

“ What! young T: » how came 

ou here ; enjoying Madam Fortune’s 
Lindsom, eh? Boys think they never 
can get liberty enough. But, John, I 
am delighted to see the son of my old 
dear friend ; how long are you from 
England ?” 

I replied, asking a thousand par- 
dons for Harley and myself, on account 
of our unintentional eaves-dropping, 
and wound all up by saying, “ 1 was 
now only happy that it had so happened: 
rudeness for once was rewarded, not 
punished.” 

*“ No apologies—no apologies, boy. 
Do you not recollect your old friend, 
Emily—or shall I have to introduce 
you again? Here, love, is an old ac- 
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quaintance of yours, Mr. T——, now 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
and so forth.” 

She had not forgotten, and received 
me kindly and affectionately. We had 
romped together in childhood, and 
during my sojourn under the colonel’s 
roof had felt for each other as bro- 
ther and sister. From the time that 
my uncle placed me at school, and 
thence moved me to Cambridge, we 
had not met, though I had occasionally 
seen her father in the interval. I 
never learned, until this kind friend 
had long been in the grave, his rea- 
sons for keeping aloof from me at that 
time ; it was lest he should move my 
uncle’s jealousy, and thence mar my 
prospects. Relatives not over kind 
themselves are peculiarly sensitive of 
that goodness coming from other quar- 
ters wherein they are themselves de- 
ficient. 

We had not met for nine or ten 
om I found every early promise of 

eauty amply fulfilled ; she had grown 
to lovely womanhood. Perhaps, taking 
those features separately, you might 
bring to mind many to excel her in 


each—some to outshine her in dazzling 


beauty of face—some to possess more 
exact symmetry of form; but, taking 
her all in all, such a union of happy 
qualities and rare loveliness, such an 
elegant mind inhabiting a temple wor- 
thy of its reception, and such heart- 
warm manners, (the sunshine that 
lighted up the whole face of her na- 
ture,) I have never beheld as they ex- 
isted in Emily Montagu. She was 
more the creature of dreams than what 
you might hope to meet with in actual 
embodiment. 

I introduced my friend. He was 
now himself again, and did his part 
well. On our adieu, we received a 
pressing invitation to dine that day at 
the Villa Nuovo, which they were oc- 
cupying for the season. 

“I have come abroad,” said the 
colonel, “for a little while, because 
the physicians tell me it is a duty I 
owe my girl to prop up this tottering 
tenement so long as I can. We see no 
company, 80 come early; I have a 
thousand questions to ask you, John. 
Farewell, Mr. Harley.” 

“ Well! dear chuck,” said I, as on 
our return we gaily ran up the inn 
stairs together, “I'll always believe 
you to be a bit of a wizard after this. 
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Thomas of Ercildoune, they say, could 
raise the dead, but you seem to possess 
spells to conjure "p the living.” 

“ Jack, Jack,” he replied, ‘’tis all 
but a vision.” 

«* No! I warrant you she is there in 
flesh and blood; but how handsome 
she is. I wonder 1 did not know her 
at once. She is not much changed; 
and Harley, you're a lucky dog. Never 
was man before so blessed in his ac- 
quaintance. A votive shrine is the 
least you can give my memory when 
I've done with this breathing world. 
Come, come, all perils are now over 
at least-——” 

«‘ Now begun,” said he, smilingly. 
«* But was not my finding her here, a 
thousand miles away, a marvel? Jack, 
you seem to know all about them ; for 
our friendship’s sake let me hear it. 
Come, I am all impatience-— Montagu, 
is not that the name?” and here he 
gabbled in a delightfully incoherent 
manner. 

«Do, dear Jack,” he continued, “let 
me have all. You are not disposed to 
be unkind. Could you read my heart, 
you would know that its every pulsa- 
tion is hers. But who is she—what is 
she? and the old father— what about 
him ?” 

‘If you will only let me answer you 
one question at a time, or tell the tale 
in my own way, I am satisfied to im- 
part it all to you.- There, pull over 
that trunk, you can sit on it; or—I 
did not see it before—here’s a seat ; 
now asseyez vous mon cher. You are 
very right, the name is Montagu.” 

‘* And the other ?” 

« Emily.” 

«« Where do they live ?” 

“Nay, nay, I'll not be catechised. 
You must allow me to speak as I will, 
or not at all. May I trouble you to 
take that cravat from me? Thank 
you: now, give me the towel—thanks. 
How blunt these razors are. I say, 
Harley, have you any at your place 
over the way, wherever it is; do run, 
like a good fellow, for them. You 
will not be long, and we have a clear 
hour and a half yet; or if you will, 
I'll send Paolo for them.” 

Icannot be malicious long, nor do 
I much laud your provoking practical 
jokers ; still—as it is the truth I shall 
confess it—I dearly love, for a while, 
a little tease. Harley was eyes and 
soul waiting to drink in every syllable 
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I should let fall, for which reason I 


* was grudging of each word; had he 


been quiet, he would have heard it 
outright, for my babbling tongue 
would have run it over immediately 
for him, but now do what my better 
nature would to the contrary, I could 
not resist a little raillery. 

‘Well, will you get me the razors, 
and you shall hear every word of it ? 
Tush, man, never mind her ; besides 
you have no chance, if she possess any 
taste I know whither she will turn in 
preference.” 

But when I beheld his forlorn mor- 
tified countenance, I forbore ; he was 
so silent, and took it all so patiently, 
and seemed so to understand my plea- 
santry, and to wait till it was over, 
that I gave up the ungracious task at 
once, or, I should rather say, with an 
occasional interruption, 

You shall hear it all, Harley. Are 
you acquainted with the road from 
town to Canterbury ?” 

«« Yes, I have gone it a dozen times.” 

« Ah! now we are getting to it. I 
wonder do they supply any hot water 
in this establishment—must do witb- 
out it, n’importe there, I’ve cut my- 
self, all through your means, Harley.” 

« But about Canterbury ?” 

«Ye—yes! I was on the high road 
to it when you stopped me. You re- 
member the little village of Ashton ; 
it is midway between Chatham and the 
Kentish capital—eh? and those lofty 
elm trees that skirt the road for some 
miles ; and the high Elizabethan ga- 
bles and countless chimneys you get a 
peep of from the coach-roof, they must 

ave struck you. Ashton belongs to 
the Montagus, and Ashton-hall has 
been their residence for centuries. 

«« You know, Harley—but you don’t 
know, for I never told you—that my 
father occupied, at one time, a high 
political post in India, under Corn- 
wallis; he there met Colonel Montagu. 
They had been friends in Europe, they 
now became brothers in another he- 
misphere. The colonel’s first wreath 
was won at the storming of the Mysore 
Sultaun’s capital. His subsequent bril- 
liant career I have no time to relate, 

ou will read of it in the despatches. 
hen, heart-broken from the early loss 
of his wife, and worn out by care, and 
the climate, and fatigue, my poor pa- 
rent died at Travancore, his friend 
was beside him when he drew his last 
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breath, and received from him, as 4 
sacred legacy, his boy, to whom he 
vowed to be as a father, 

“Nobly he redeemed his promise. 
Unlike many around him, my father, 
disdaining peculation in any shape, had 
lived an honest man, and I suppose in 
consequence died a poor one. His 
effects, what they were, were converted 
into money, and invested in his or- 
phan’s name. Nay, more: recollecting 
that I had in England a wealthy uncle, 
this more than friend prepared to take 
me to him, hoping that, as he was 
childless, he might adopt and make 
me his heir. 

«Every thing had been arranged 
for the voyage, when a letter reached 
him with the news that he was now 
possessor of the Montagu estates, 
His elder brother, under the excitement 
of the chase, leaped a six-foot wall, 
which was his last leap, for horse and 
rider were found dead on the other 
side. He had led a bachelor life, and 
left none to mourn him. There was a 
frigid pompous funeral; mourning 
coaches came from all the eountry 
round ; the village church was clad in 
black; a glowing sermon was pro- 
nounced by the family parson, and all 
was over. 

«A happy time I had of it at the 
hall on our return: that is, before my 
uncle had determined whether he would 
receive me or not. How many days 
have I spent under those noble park 
trees, or gone a-nutting in the woods 
with the old butler! It was from 
feelings of duty, and regarding the 
right of so near a relative as sacred, 
that the colonel made application to 
him ; and I am satisfied he would have 
rejoiced the more had I been left alto- 
gether with him. 

You have now the whole story, 
Harley. Miss Montagu I have not 
seen for eight or ten years, nor do I 
think I should have known her in other 
company than her father’s; yet you 
saw how kindly she saluted me. Go 
on and prosper; if ever girl had a 
warm devoted heart, it is Emily.” 

We were interrupted by the noise 
of heavy feet and the bumping of pon- 
derous articles of furniture against 
the walls, as they moved them up the 
stairs. 

* Hillo! new arrivals, I suppose ?” 

Harley looked out. 

** No, only my luggage; I bid them 
bring it here, and they are only now 
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removing it. Thanks, thanks, ever- 
more, Jack. I must now, as fast as I 
can, make my toilet. When you have 
finished come up to me.” 

Half an hour saw me viewing my- 
self very complacently in the large 
mirror, and another: thirty minutes 
Harley and myself in a one-horse ca- 
briolet moving along towards the Villa 
Nuovo. Our vetturino I had directed 
to be in readiness, and, to do him jus- 
tice, he gave us no more than the usual 
amount of delay. At first he kept to 
the same route which we had taken in 
our walk; then diverged from it; 
then by some crossing road returned 
to it; and at last, to our amazement, 
pulled up in front of the villa, in the 
grounds of which we had sat down 
to rest. 

«« Mystery of mysteries!” said my 
companion, “ where will all this per. 
plexing wonderment end ?” 

We were kindly welcomed. My 
introduction of Harley, and the know- 
ledge of the deep-seated friendship 
between us, was enough to save him 
from any stiffness of reception at the 
hands of the colonel or Miss Montagu. 
We had no idle parade, no chilling for- 
mality to encounter : and cheering it is, 
after wandering far among strangers, 
to find yourself with those of your 
own country once more. The evening 
passed off quickly and joyously. I 
had unnumbered reminiscences of old 
times to speak. about. Harley’s pro- 
fession brought him near the colonel, 
but I could detect very often a distrait 
look and manner which enabled me to 
read his heart. We at length took a 
reluctant leave at a late, or rather 
an early hour, and returned to our 
hostelry. 

Next day we gave a morning call, 
and continually, day after day, was one 
or another excuse in readiness for our 
yisiting our kind friends at the villa. 
Sometimes it was to form a party to the 
sights of the city ; sometimes to join in 
an excursion to the delightful Vale of 
Arno; then Colonel Montagu was often 
ailing, and it was necessary to inquire 
for him, or only kind to sit with the 
old man, and amuse him by talking or 
reading when he was unable himself’ 
to move about. When are people so 
amiable as when under that most hu- 
manizing influence of deep and tender 
passion? Even in my .eyes . Harley 
never before appeared so attractive, 
and soon from “ your friend,” he was 
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alone spoken of at the villa as “our 
friend.” 

I felt no qualms of conscience on 
account of what I wasdoing. Emily, 
I could plainly see, was not insensible 
to his worth, nor could I else than re- 
joice in the rising feeling of interest 
wherewith she regarded him. I knew 
him to be worthy of her hand, and I 
knew that his whole mind was filled 
with the one omnipotent thought of 
being accepted by her. Waking or 
sleeping, from the moment he had 
casually beheld her at the opera, no 
other idea engrossed him—such is the 
folly, such the sincerity of a first pas- 
sion ! 

I have no thrilling incident to relate 
of heroism on the part of my friend, 
whereby he was enabled to evidence 
the strength and sincerity of his love, 
nor shall I invent any to embellish a 
story the whole of whose claims must 
rest uponits truth. Butif ever esteem, 
gradually ripening from day to day, 
can supply the place of those feelings 
of gratitude which such an event must 
awaken, then was not Harley a suffer- 
er from the want of this opportunity. 
A being formed to be loved, no won- 
der his attentions soon attracted the 
notice of an affectionate romantic girl. 

At length matters were hurried to 
a crisis, Harley's leave of absence 
was to expire in a fortnight ; and the 
visible emotion with which Emily re- 
ceived the news, if it made the colo- 
nel anxiously question himself about 
my friend’s sincerity, left him in at 
least no doubt with respect'to the state 
of his daughter's heart. 

« John,” said he to me, as on the 
following day we took a stroll together 
to the river's banks, “I have since 
yesterday been every moment upbraid- 
ing myself for my gross forgetfulness 
of a father’s duty. The feelings of 
oe friend for Miss Montagu, if I 

ad not been purblind, J might have 
read long ago ; and since these tidings 
of his departure have come, it is plain 
to me that my girl reciprocates them 
too warmly for her peace of mind. 
But there is no one in fault except 
myself. Tell me more about this Har- 
ley: his bearing is gallant—is his heart 
so? or is the conquest of a poor girl's 
affection a matter engaged in by him 
as by others, for éclat? Soldiers’ 
vows, I am sorry to say it, are lightly 
wnt and sometimes lightly broken 
also.” 
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I satisfied the old man. “In birth, 
“colonel, he is her equal ; in fortune he 
is not behind her; and in the purity 
of his affections deserving even of such 
a being.” I said much more and 
soothed his agitation as well as I could, 
for the thick drops of agony and fear 
were gathering on his brow, and he 
seemed to listen to me as to one who 
was allotting to him a portion of life 
or death. 

And Emily—how fared it with her? 
If her father had such sad conflicting 
thoughts, how far shared she in them ? 
Sometimes she deemed Harley’s atten- 
tions only the courtly manners of the 
polished man of the world. Then, there 
was something of tenderness in that 
mild eye, which bespoke sincerity, and 
the softness of voice with which he would 
sometimes address her told more than 
the most eloquent pleading. Oh! how 
she did love him when such memories 
came to her. Then her father! if 
Harley were sincere, could she ever 
forgive herself this deception? She 
would fly to the old man, and ask his 
counsel and protection ; but then, how 
could she own her love, when, after all, 
Harley might be only simulating? It 
would be unmaidenly, and she could 
not do it. 

Emily was to be pitied: loving, ido- 
lizing her father as she did, this was 
her first and only concealment from 
him— it was ungenerous, it was unkind, 
and she felt it keenly. The reserve 
which sits so lightly upon the heart, 
when the world has driven it back upon 
itself, and taught it the stern necessity 
for dissembling, is a pain and a burden 
in the days of our happy inexperience. 
Confidence in early youth is a natural 
impulse ; it is only when we are de- 
ceived and wounded we begin to deny 
our real feelings and assume false 
ones. We diplomatize in our self-de- 
fence, and gradually cease accusing 
ourselves for doing so; in the harle- 
quin play of life, if we wear no mask, 
we only attract ridicule for being unlike 
the rest. 

At length all reasons for reserve 
were swept away: Harley was obliged 
to prepare for his departure. A few 
days before his leaving he found means 
to avow his love, and was surprised, as 
most men are in such cases, to disco- 
ver the lady knew it long before. He 
set out after a passionate adieu, and 
returned to England the accepted lover 
of Emily Montagu. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


‘* These pleasures 
End in delusion.”—Faust, by Shelley. 


I must now hurry on matters, else my 
tale may become tedious. What re- 
mains did not pass under my own ob- 
servation, but I heard it immediately 
after its occurrence, and can conse- 
quently detail it with tolerable accu- 
racy. 

Harley returned to England; the 
Montagus, whose tour was nearly com- 

leted, followed soon; while I, who 
fad the world all before me—and a 
homeless man might roam from Cha- 
mouni to China, without caring exactly 
where to rest—continued my solitary 
stroll through the Tuscan duke’s terri- 
tories. Thence passing southward to 
the papal states, 1 for a while made 
the eternal city my head-quarters ; 
but tiring of it went on to Naples, 
where I spent a glorious threemonths, 
and where I was when the remainder 
of my little tale took place. 

I had frequently letters from Harley 
and two or three from Colonel Mon- 
tagu. I was pained to hear that the 
health of the latter was each day 
declining ; he had received some bene- 
fit from his continental tour, but his 
love of home, like the Switzer’s heim- 
weh, bad urged him to return. “ I 
have now only one wish,” he wrote to 
me, “to see my child settled in life ; 
so soon as this marriage takes place I 
shall be in content, and shall close my 
eyes in peace.” They were all staying 
at Ashton, but were to come up to 
town in the winter for medical ad- 
vice. 

Winter came on, and one day 
the post brought me tidings that 
all arrangements were completed. 
A day was mentioned for which the 
marriage was fixed, and I was strongly 
entreated to give up my lonely habits 
and be present, Harley sportively add- 
ing in a P.S.— 

« Come, my dear Jack, if it were 
only to give me away. 1 do not know 
how to get through the awful ceremony 


without you, and as you began it I think 


Ican with justice call on you to see me 
fairly over the business. My Emily 
joins and begs you for old time’s sake 
to be here. Mind, we take no ex- 


cuse. 


So I was preparing to set out, and 
had applied for my passport, when [ 
was seized with a malaria fever, which 
left me scarcely strength and intelli- 
gence to write to my friends excusing 
myself on some other plea, and entreat- 
ing that everything should go on with- 
out me. 

Three weeks of languishing, two of 
madness, and the last of nervous ex- 
citement, so distressing that the Italian 
leech despaired of my recovery. Yet 
I struggled through it, slowly to be 
sure but successfully, and the first use 
I made of returning strength was to 
creep along towards England to wit- 
ness and rejoice in the happiness of my 
friends. I had heard nothing from 
them since the date of my illness, when 
I wrote to excuse myself. 

There is nothing for the languid 
sick man so beneficial as this passing 
from place to place. The isolation of 
the dreary hours of suffering is ex- 
changed for the consciousness of 
healthful and bounding life ; and days 
of pleasant journeying, and nights of 
refreshing repose, take the place of 
those seasons of dreadful restlessness, 
in which we say in the morning, 
would God it were even! and at even 
would God it were morning! 

I have been obliged to make this 
introduction, for my sickness prevented 
my witnessing what is to follow. I 
shall put together the details of it as 
well as I can, though this must be im- 
perfectly, and shall now resume the 
proper narrative form. 

I have said every arrangement had 
been completed for the coming union. 
Gay dresses were purchased, a hand- 
some travelling carriage was just 
finished, the usual legal settlements 
made; the parson was noticed, and the 
old clerk of St. George's had begun to 
speculate upon the handsome fee that 
awaited him. In other words, the 
day before that fixed for the marriage 
had come round. 

A number of relations were come to 
them for the occasion, and the town 
residence of the Montagus was full as 
it might well be. A happy dinner 
party they had of it that day, though 
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dashed at times with looks of serious- 
ness and moments of depression, for 
the partings consequent upon such 
occasions take away from them a great 
deal of their joy. Night came, they 
separated, and the rejoicing lover re- 
turned to his barracks, believing that 
on the morrow he was to claim his 
winsome bride. 

‘ Harley! Harley!” said the colonel, 
* you have gained a warm heart, may 
you know how to keep it.” 

But why did the old man’s lip trem- 
ble and his voice falter and fail, when 
Emily came to him that night for her 
farewell kiss and blessing? Far away 
at first were his thoughts then, in a 
burning land where beneath the shadow 
of the palm tree her mother’s cold form 
had been laid. He remembered a 
similar wish,.and charges like what he 
had given Harley given to himself 
about that precious one, but that they 
availed him not to keep her from the 
destroyer. And now there was to be 
a new separation, and who could tell 
what exchange Emily was to make! 
Man was uncertain, and she was to 
leave him for this stranger. 

« Yet would it not be selfish,” said 
he, when he reached his own room and 
had closed the door—“ would it not be 
most selfish of meto have it otherwise ? 
I should soon leave her behind me and 
alone in the world; how blessed the 
certainty that she has found a pro- 
tector |” 

“Can a maid forget her ornaments, 
or a bride her attire?” said one, 
speaking by the voice of inspiration, 
and adopting imagery drawn from 
knowledge of the human heart at once 
just and perfect. When the family 
separated for the evening, Emily, with 
all a maiden’s fondness for gay cloth- 
ing, and with her poor little heart 
throbbing with joy and anxiety for the 
day that was fast coming round, went 
to her room to give her last look-over 
to the wedding garments whiclr were 
there laid out in profusion. An hour 
or more was occupied in this harmless 
pleasure, and she half blushed as she 
caught herself looking very often in 
the glass, “ wondering what Charles 
will say to this new bonnet !” or “ how 
shall I twine this ringlet ?” Time 
moved on; she had no inclination for 
sleep, so bidding Louise, her Swiss 
servant, leave some water that she 


might bathe her feet in, and then go to 
rest, she drew her chair over to the 
fire, and taking up a book began to 
read. 

It was a curious old German 
romance, abounding in the mysticism 
socharacteristic of that singular nation. 
Her mind wandered, nor with her 
greafest efforts could she succeed in 
getting through it connectedly, yet it 
was suited to her mood in this respect 
as every page contained fragments of 
striking thought rather than a closely 
woven and continuous history. There 
was in it the strength of a powerful 
intellect blended with extreme credu- 
lity and superstition. She would some- 
times, when caught by an idea whose 
wildness raised it almost to sublimity, . 
rest her head upon her open hand, and 
pause that she might bring her mind 
to bear more closely upon the writer’s 
meaning. One of these remarks was 
to the effect, that on occasions which 
are epochs in our history, from their 
pregnant blessing or misfortune, the 
dead who love us wander back from 
their spirit-land that they may be near 
to witness our happiness or relieve our 
woe. She breathed quick as she read 
it, and moaned out once or twice the 
word “ Mother,” and glanced around 
her inquiringly as if she expected her 
eye would somewhere encounter that 
loved form. It. was expectation, and 
yet it was dread, the longing for the 
sight of one so dear, and the mortal 
shrinking from a visitant fresh from 
the earthy grave. 

She laid aside the volume: it had 
made her nervous and agitated—“ why 
had she taken it up at all?” and going 
over, (according to a custom she had 
given herself,) she flung up her win- 
dow, and looked out on the night. 
The moon was sailing high, through 
drifting masses of watery vapour, 
lighting up the heavens in her own 
immediate neighbourhood, but leaving 
all the rest in gloom. Here and 
there a few stars were to be seen; 
and though the angry clouds con- 
tinually swept them away, yet in 
the intervals she could discover them 
again shining on with pale and inefiec- 
tual light. In the square before her, 
the lamps burned faintly and far be- 
tween; many of them had been ex- 
tinguished by the strong sudden gusts, 
while those that remained flickered 
and were swayed to and fro by the 
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driving wind. The trees in the en- 
closure tossed wildly about their cum- 
brous arms, and, bereft of their foliage, 
added to the dreariness of the seene. 
Still it was cooling to her throbbing 
temples to let that breeze sweep past 
her; nor heeded she the rain drops, 
heavy and thick, it sometimes brought 
with it, and dashed against her face 
and bosom. On the opposite side of 
the square, high up in a tall house, 
a single taper was burning; it was 
some company to her, and she was 
glad to see it there. But she wondered 
what it was they were doing in that 
room; were they keeping their vigils 
by a sick bed, or was it some torturing 
conscience which could not rest, or 
some quiet student denying himself 
the blessing enjoyed by the poorest of 
his kind? Her busy fancy framed 
a hundred different scenes, upon which 
that thin jet of flame might be looking 
down. 

In the remote horizon, far away 
over a wilderness of building, she 
could see the grey tints of morning 
beginning to break out; so, hastily 
closing the window, she returned to 
the table where she had been reading, 
and prepared now to seek the rest 
her exhausted body and mind both 
required. 

f there had been a volume to ex- 
cite, was there none to compose ? 
A silver-clasped Bible which lay near 
her she now took up, and read in 
it for a little while. Jt was so encou- 
raging and soothing, and so full of 
immortal promise, that all anxieties 
and fears at once fled away. Then 
she kneeled down, and from those 
pure lips the names dear to her heart 
were named in earnest and faithful 
supplication. 

It was a sight for angels. That 
young spiritual head—those looks 
commercing with the skies — that 
slight, and delicate; and exquisitely 
moulded form—that fire of thought 
kindled at no earthly shrine—that 
holy mind from which the world and 
worldly things were all excluded! 

A last employment she had made of 
it on earth: yet was it well to bid the 
world such an adieu, and find some- 
thing in exalted hope to remove the 
agony and bitterness of parting. 

Her orisons ended—the last she 
used, the last she needed—she had 
partially undressed, when she recol- 
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lected the water Louise had been 
ordered to leave, and which was now 
scarcely tepid, so unconscious had she 
been of the passing away of time. 
«Ha, well thought of!” was her re- 
mark, as she took a light from the 
dressing table, and laid it on the floor 
by the side of the washing vessel. 
She then brought over a chair, sat 
down, lifted a foot to place it in the 
water—that movement was a fatal 
one! The wavy folds of the poor 
girl’s dress caught the candle-blaze, 
and, shrieking with terror, she ran to 
the door for help, and pulled it open. 
There, if possible, the current of air 
made matters worse; and while the 
alarmed family rushed from their dif- 
ferent rooms to her assistance, the 
night-wind blowing over the balus- 
trades and along the corridor soon 
enveloped her in one sheet of flame. 
It at last subsided. Medical aid was 
procured, London provided its best ; 
and all was done that was possible, but 
in vain. Some vital part had been 
injured, ‘and on the third day she 
expired. 

Here I would willingly pause. It 
gives me no pleasure to refer to things 
which, in mercy, I was spared witness- 
ing, or to revive memories that have 
long since, in all probability, passed 
away from every one upon earth beside. 
But I find my story will be too frag- 
mentary, if 1 here break off; and I 
will not leave it incomplete, since I 
have brought my reader along with 
me so far. 

In the morning, true to his time, 
at an early hour the intended hus- 
band came. His hopes were at last 
to be realized, all his bright anticipa- 
tions were now to receive their accom- 
plishment, and love’s young dream 
was playing its enchantment with his 
soul. 

He knocked. ‘** Why was there a 
muffle on the knocker? and those 
blinds were undrawn—was he right 
in the house?” He walked some 
paces back and looked up. “ Yes! 
he was quite right, but what could it 
be; something had gone wrong,” his 
foreboding heart whispered, “ since 
he left the place not a half dozen 
hours before.” 

The door was at last—how long 
they were !—opened, and in the terri- 
fied look of the domestic he read his 
doom. 
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“ In heaven’s name, what's the mat- 
ter?” gasped poor Harley. * Collins, 
who is sick—dead ?” 

Whatever answer he got, he burst 
up stairs with a wild cry of ter- 
ror: no announcement, no explanation 
would be waited for—“He would 
know the worst, and speak to her him- 
self.” The family met him on the 
outside of the room, and endeavoured 
to bear him away; but he broke 
through them, and with an hysterical 
laugh asked, “ Would they keep him 
from his bride?” 

And moodily and fixedly did he seat 
him down by her side. They were 
one in heart; and though the priest 
spake not over them the church beni- 
son, were united, they felt, as lastingly 
in affection. She was glad to see 
him; and exquisite as were her suf- 
ferings, not even these could distract 
her love. She constantly murmured 
over his name; and in all the after- 
wanderings of her senses, “ poor, poor 
Charles!” was a sound they could 
easily detect in the midst of broken 
and incoherent ravings. 

And was she resigned to die—she 
who had promised herself only now to 
live? She was. One strong wish 
alone possessed her, and it was this, 
that her betrothed’s heart should be 
reconciled to the awful change. In 
her intervals of reason she spoke to 
him gently and quietly.about her de- 
parture, She even gave him some 
directions for her burial, which he re- 
ligiously fulfilled, and entreated him to 
submit as a man with fortitude, as a 
Christian with hope. 

She died, as I said before, on the 
third day. Whend reached England 
it had been all over for a month, and 
had ceased being the current gossip of 
the metropolis; even the newspapers 
did not give any “further particulars,” 
and the world went on quietly and 
pleasantly, as if no such thing had 
happened. So speedeth the current of 
life: the voyager sinks, and the bub- 
bles of his drowning agony soon pass 
away; nor ever tells the smooth sur- 
face what hideous sights may be seen 
beneath, and what deeds have been 
done by those smiling waves. And the 
gay and the venturesome put out 
in their well-rigged barks; with swell- 
ing sail and flaunting pennon they at 
first move on; but surely in the end 
cometh the self-same destiny; and, 
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encountering it, they receive at the 

«hands of their fellows just the same 
amount of sympathy they were ready 
themselves to impart. 


A double funeral on the same day 
entered the gates of Ashton church- 
yard. They who were so loving in 
their lives in death were not divided. 
The father and child rest there to- 
gether, and the family vault received 
at once the last lingering remnants of 
a long line. Shall I not say—they 
sleep well ? 

Harley I found at an obscure fishing 
village of Devonshire. He was calm, 
very calm, and quiet; the -strong 
hand of grief had tamed him, and 
every wild pulsation of life had de- 
parted. He was so gentle too, that 
I could do with him exactly as ‘I 
pleased ; and at times he would talk to 
me with something of his former anima- 
tion ; when, as it were, surprised with 
his own cheerfulness, he would pause 
in the midst of a sentence, and in the 
fitful uncertainty of grief leave it un- 
finished. “She was not dead,” he © 
would say—* he was going up to town 
to meet her, and be married. That 
was a cruel story those unfeeling peo- 
ple were spreading abroad!” Then 
his eyé would fall upon his own mourn- 
ing ring, and the dreamer’s cup be 
dashed in a moment to the ground. 

At last, one day he told me he had 
made up his mind to leave England, 
and for ever. Its sky was a pall, its 
memories too overpowering for a heart 
so crushed and riven as his own. I 
did not oppose his wish, for I saw the 
springs of life so. evidently loosening 
where he was, that any change must 
be for the better. Italy he might not 
go to; but just then was the glorious 
struggle made by the Greeks for 
their liberty, and he told me he would 
devote whatever military skill he pos- 
sessed to their cause. He did so, and 
not only that, but munificently contri- 
buted his pecuniary means; and I 
have reason to know that some of the 
earliest successes which infused the 
confidence of victory into the national 
mind, are due to the heroic daring of 
the one I have described under the 
name of Harley. 

I was acquainted with many of our 
Phil-Hellenist countrymen: some were 
my own private friends; others I 
sought out because of Harley’s joining 
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himself to them. But very different 
motives from his had led them to the 
battle-fields of that interesting land : 
they had been looking for glory; he, 
I knew, had gone to seek a grave, and 
he found it. In that desperate night- 
attack at Laspi, where Mark Bozzaris 
with a handful of men nearly cut to 
pieces a whole Turkish army, Harley 
was a volunteer. When the Greek 
leader fell, he endeavoured to rally 
the dispirited Suliotes, and disdain- 
ing to retreat with them when by one 
blow they might finish the whole cam- 
paign, he was cut down by a Mirdite 
scimitar ; and there that broken heart 
found its coveted repose and a soldier's 
grave to rest in. 

Long, long after, I happened at Con- 
stantinople to suggest, out of very li- 
mited knowledge of medicine, some sim- 
ple but efficacious remedy for the ague 
to an old Mussulman in whose house I 
lodged. In his gratitude, he not only 
would not receive any remuneration 
from me while I remained in the city, 
but on my leaving gave me a valuable 
diamond, and an ornament which he 
said once belonged to one of my 
countrymen, for which reason he 
thought I might value it. He would 
not tell me how it came into his pos- 
session. It was a ring, and one glance 
told me it had been Harley's. If I 
needed any confirmation, I found it 
in the inscription on the inner circum- 
ference,— 


“Robe mp Memory, €. Mi.” 


If you should ever go to Ashton, 
you will find the chancel of its little 
church filled with monuments of the 
ancient house of Montagu. There 
are altar-tombs of airy fretted work, 
as if the cunning hand of the sculptor 
had learned to weave the stone, not 
carve it. And there are couches of 
faded marble, whereon repose the war- 
riors of the Crusades, each with his 
lady. by his side—with hands no more 
grasping sword-blade or pole-axe, but 
meekly joined together in prayer. 
And again, later than these, are plenty 
of the times of Charles and James. 
You will know them by the peaked 
beard, and short ruff, the padded 
hose, and rosetted sandals. But if 
you look for poor Emily’s memorial, 
you will find it in the wall adjoining the 
pulpit. It is no more than a small 
slab of marble relieved by a black 
ground, and it bears nothing besides 
her name, her age, and a sentence in 
French. This last was a sore puzzle 
to the worthy villagers; it even baffled 
the schoolmaster, and in consequence 
was regarded with awe on account of 
its sublimity. Casual visitors, to be 
sure, read and understood it, and often 
wondered that an English girl should 
have this continental inscription over 
her; but they did not know her his- 
tory. It had been placed there by her 
own dying direction to Harley, and 
was the same. her father was de- 
cyphering to her when we first found 
them at Santa Croce. 
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“Hy Y daodshpas chum is aidig! 'srivdrgiv trdng, 
“Evrias abdvaros Otis dubeotos, obx tri bynris. 


Pythagore Aurea Carmina. 


** For, if you leave the flesh behind, and smack this liberal air. 
You shall be an undying god, and devil a rap need care,” 


How often, during my wanderings of 
many years from thee, Coul Goppagh, 
have I consoled my solitude (not pro- 
fitless) with the golden couplet above, 
whose sound first fell on my ear behind 
that Immortal Docken, the emblem and 
symbol of thy race, humming through 
its “shady leaves of destiny,” as if it 
fell from the wings of the wild bee. 
In vain I seek to utter it in a voice 
like thine, whose key-note was caught 
from the billows on Tor and Ben-an- 
Danar, or the swelling surf “ down by 
Glenariff,” where, alone on the rock 
or the moonlight strand, the Ocean 
laid his homage at the feet of the 
** Cloud-compeller.” 

We, my venerable guide to myste- 
ries divine, led upward on wings un- 
veiled by thee, have poised in that 
serene air, and fed in spiritual respira- 
tions on that aig’ "sAtvésgor which hess 
breathes “ becomes a god, incorrupti- 
ble, nor is mortal any more.” 

You, Coul Goppagh, who have 
praised my labours, are not ignorant 
of my wanderings for many a year 
among the ruins of the better days of 
Greece—how, pursuing your hints, I 
have wormed out the secrets myste- 
riously shadowed by Pythagoras, (no 
more a mystery to us,) and revealed 
the Eleusynian mysteries. You, to 
whom my early numbers, in imitation 
of the quinn verses of the sage, were 
familiar, have also smiled alike on the 
tribute of maturer years— 


‘Cum lusit numeris prima juventute 
suis ft 
, 
Idem sacra cano. 


And I may add, with the exiled 
poet— 


**Eequis ad hee illinc’ crederet esse 
viam ?” 


as my forthcoming folio, “ Hermes 
Vor. XXL—No. 126, 


Trismegistus,” revised by your own 
hands, is a consummation to which my 
dreams of youth never aspired. 

You know how, after the manner of 
Plato, I passed down into Egypt, 
treading in his reverend footsteps, and, 
aided by the light received in that cell 
in Greece, to which, of old, your hands 
delivered me the clue, I penetrated the 
dimmest, the most sacred labyrinths of 
the learning of that ancient land. 

Sanconiathon is a quibble no more, 
We know who was that immortal 
Titan, Prometheus, to whose altars we 
come so oft 


‘From morn till noon, from noon till 
dewy eve.” 


We know what was tHat he first 
FORMED OF CLAY: we can guess why 
Minerva looked on it well pleased ; 
useless, without a spirit within: we 
know why he besought the goddess ; 
we know why she brought that cLow- 
ING BRAND from the sun’s chariot- 
wheel, which gave it thenceforth a 
function, and Jove saw his attribute 
assumed below. The Titan repelled 
cloud with cloud, and »s@sanyseira Zeds 
affrighted him no more. What sox 
we know, with Hope at bottom, the 
revengeful thunderer sent Pandora. 
But I refer the curious reader to my 
book, (ride Hermes Trismegistus, cxv. 
74 et sequent.) where he will find a new 
light thrown on the maze of old my- 
thology, from burning Baal through 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, even to the 
root of that majestic tree, hard by the 
fateful northern fountains, which bears 
its spreading boughs among the stars 
of heaven, far and wide over-the fast- 
nesses of Valhalla. 

Since arriving in this country I 
have, at intervals by no means unfre- 
quent, become aware of the existence 
of a sect of Gentiles entertaining atro- 
cious heresies, of whose prevalence my 
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very dreams could not have imagined. 
Against these I have prepared a pre- 
faceto my Trismegistus which, I doubt 
not, will at once strike through them 
such pains as the east wind nourishes 
secretly for vain elders who dream 
that rheumatism has forgotten them. 

Are you aware, within your studious 
cell, that a race of men—I mean things 
—has arisen, who rail against tobacco, 
and blaspheme the pipe? A brood of 
pismires has quickened under us, and 
they crawl about day and night thicker 
than the locusts of Egypt. But my 
heel is ready: see how they spue for 
very multitude out of every crevice in 
the land. Let the odious insects 
perish! “ Thus I devote them to the 
infernal gods.” 

It is the plague of our time to be 
afflicted with a miraculous advent of 
OMADHAUNS—a substanceless progeny, 
a growth springing out of nothing— 
hollow as gourds—foisonless as the 
lichen on a dry stone—the very dust- 
balls and puddock-stools of humanity, 
who declare 

Faugh! The paper is not foul 
enough to endure mention of the he- 
resy with patience. Bring me the 
widest of those red bowls from Smyrna, 
and put a pound of the strongest ne- 
gro-head therein: give me two yards 
of cherry-tree; let me write under 
shade of so dense a cloud that my eyes 
behold not the abominations my pen 
perforce must declare. 

Good heaven !|—that men should be 
born into the world and reared on 
mother’s milk, and, after all, grow up 
into omADHAUNS, into strong fools, 
attired as men, but with the spirit 
of gabbling-ganders, not having the 
grace of silence! These, after (super- 
fluous) death, shall not descend, as of 
any weight or substance, into the ac- 
tual hades of veritable souls, but wan- 
der about, rebounding from hollow to 
hollow—thin echoes, through the un- 
essential void ; positive negations ; no- 
things, made real, as shadows are 
through entity ;—such have I seen in 
the passing ghost of a summer whirl- 
wind, having just force enough, in 
some dim nook, to turn a withered leaf 
half round. 

Did you ever hear that to smoke to- 
bacco was a NUISANCE? Know then, 
at last, that such is the sage doctrine 

ropounded to me not long since by a 
ind of mock-man in broad cloth, ex- 
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haling an odour of musk enough to 
stifle down Hymettus, and turn the 
very honey of Hybla to salts and senna. 
Bah! Put me another pound of negro. 
head into the bowl to quench the re- 
collection of that potential stench. 
Tobacco a nuisance didst thou say ! 
Hadst thou any hair on that empty 
skull of thine, and not a greasy slime 
of odours intolerable to the imagina- 
tion, and not to be touched with un- 
polluted fingers, this hand should have 
dragged thee swiftly to the cess-pool, to 
refresh thy senses there. 

Why, thou art thyself a nuisance, 
sirrah, more loathsome than a toad; 
and thy progenitor was that primeval 
louse of Egypt which tormented Pha- 
raoh! 


‘*Why, an thou’lt mouthe, I'll rant as 
well as thou.” 


Go get thee ears and eyes, most ex- 
ecrable puppy, or rather get thee a 
soul first, so as thou mayest use those 
appendages to thy noddle half so well 
as the way-side ass which gave the 
model. Marry, get out of my sight! 
or, i’ faith, I'll make a nuisance of 
thee. 

This plague takes many forms. First 
comes me an unimaginable Babel 
of old women. Honour to whom 
honour is due. Most reverend and 
venerable ladies, had I, not three but 
three hundred ears, I'd hear ye: with 
two the thing is impossible. I see ye 
point, in a thousand jerky and angular , 
gestures, to your curtains, to your 
boxes of essence, to many nameless 
things, and shudder as I puff. All I 
have to say is, my famous old trouts, if 
you don’t like it, I can’t help ye. Love 
me, love my pipe, and I shall be glad to 
escape the wind of these indefinite 
odours, to dwell apart with my com- 
forter. Providence hath compensating 
blessings. I shall be free ons that 
intolerable clatter of tongues. Do ye 
dream that lam mad? Do ye think 
for your tea-pots and parish clack I am 
so bamboozled in my brains as to give 
up my hours of celestial peace ? 

Or, have ye any bowl like the bowl 
of this meerschaum ? 


‘Can any mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravish- 
ment ?” 
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What have ye to offer? Isit better to 
sip, at much fuss of kettles, urns, pots, 
cups, and saucers, clattering trays, 
spoons, and innumerable trumpery, 
the infusion of a few dried leaves, 
gathered by old women from black- 
thorn boughs, and insanely supposed 
to come from China, or to sip, with no 
more noise than cometh of a hiss, the 
fragrance of Virginia ? 

Why, look ye—the one at best re- 
minds me only of little fellows with 
wide sleeves, more like lame ducks 
than men, waddling from marsh to 
junk in the “ flowery land,” with bits 
of femininity to match without a 
foot at all—Ching-po, Elepoo, Chin- 
whack, and other “ terror-inspiring” 
heroes—in scenes which ancient porce- 
lain portrays, with big sea-gulls flying 
over a bridge spanned between the 
clouds and nothing, high over moun- 
tains and scarlet towers hung with 
azure tassels, whereof I have dreamed 
in dreams and nightmares, with a 
great pale Ague who sate on my nose, 
and wriggled the platted toil of his 
shaven pate over my face. Such cometh 
of tea. The other brings to my 
mind the council-fire of the red man 
in the great forest—the courser with 
his fiery eye and flowing mane career- 
i by—the spear and scalp—the 
hatchet and the calumet of peace. I 
tread, apparelled in the skins the 
chase has won, over the green prairie, 
in the forest where the trees 


‘Drop odorous gums and balm.” 


I sit, with my wild love beside me, by 
the yet untasted fountain, not clearer 
than her eyes that gleam in mine. 
I sail with Columbus like a prophet, 
over ocean yet untried, foreseeing new 
worlds, and nations not yet born. 
Aurora sits smiling on these clouds, 
and I follow after where 


‘“* Westward the course of empire holds 
its way.” 


But there is yet one especial creep- 
ing thing, at whose sight my gorge 
rises. Ugh! Meg-with-the-many-feet, 
an ear-wig and a wriggling worm ! 

This is your fine little  cock- 
chafer, with a pin through his tail ;” 

our hero of almond soap, of dang- 

ing breast-pin, of the shining shoe. 
He is a “ ladies’ man.” I wish them 
joy of the animal. He is of King 


Charles’ breed, or 1 know not how he 

was born and bred. I have proposed 
to myself his being shed feebly in some 
‘‘ latter spring,” and forced under a 
glass. God knows, there are some 
mysteries of nature we cannot fathom. 

There will he sit a whole day long 
on an ottoman, with his companions, 
a tom cat anda curly cur, devising 
grins. He is a fount of essences; 
* you will nose him,” as Hamlet says 
of poor old Polonius, “ as you go up 
the gallery.” 

He knows all about needles and 
pins, and mother of pearl. To him 
a work-box (that everlasting riddle) is 
no enigma. Doth he not hearken to 
oracles, of Berlin wools, of petticoat 
ends: hath he not profited of milli- 
ners, concerning flounces, and collars, 
and sprigs; and the deep things of 
bustles, are they not his; doth he 
not dote on bodkins and negociate 
thimbles ? 

He pens stanzas about bracelets and 
forget-me-nots on blue and orange 
paper in albums. Those “ ohs!” and 
* ahs!” and that forest of exclamation 
points, are they not all his ? 

He is a pea on a pipe-stopper, 
“ mightily puffed up with wind ;” yea, 


‘* He will bestride the gossamer, 
That wantons in the idle summer air, 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity !” 


He is a winter-fly; a spider that 
hangs about draperies. 

He is evermore talking of “ the 
ladies,” (I wonder what minikin uses 
he serves them for,) and what they 
love so dearly, and what they hate, 
and where they will go, and why they 
will stay, and when they will be at 
home to everybody, and when to 
nobody, (meaning himself, I suppose,) 
and the reason why Miss Windlestraw 
refused to waltz all evening at Mrs, 
Meadows’ ball, is to him no secret; 
* he could an’ if he would.” 

It is hardly credible, Coul Gop- 
pagh, that such a thing as this should 
put up its nose tq me, and firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly, with childish 
treble pipe, in good set terms, flout 
at tobacco, and demand me, after all 
these, why I smoke? Look you how 
he reasons me, with finger on his palm 
and ring thereon. 

Come then, quietly, to this corner 
where those “ ladies” may not hear, 
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and you shall be tired of my reasons 
ere we part. Ha, there he goes: first, 
second, third. 

Befriend me, Plato ; son of Sophro- 
nicus, be mine aid; inspire me, spirit 
of the Stagyrite! 

In the first place, then, sir, it is 
none of your business. In the second 

lace, I smoke because I choose it. 

ow do you relish my logic, Whey- 
face? Thirdly, I smoke because it 
keeps off all wasps and midges and 
such like minute vermin and suck- 
bloods as you. Are you answered 
yet? or will you tempt me further, 
till I press you with such arguments 
as they use with fleas in Spain? 

This is a kind of summary juris- 
diction which, from long experience, 
I can recommend to all true smokers 
when this magpie threatens a breach 
of their peace. But I have not truly 
done with him yet. ; 

“ Ladies,” sir. Oh, you are there, 
are you. Of course I must fling old 
Ypsilante out of decors and hear this 
lisping Adon prate of “ the ladies.” 

Confound your slang. Are there 
NO WOMEN now-a-days? I begin to 
fear. I never hear of one. Yet with 
that tender word woman I had filled 
my heart. The sound of it stole ever 
in upon my solitude like the first sigh 
of spring in the green woods, with 
the voice of streams let loose, and the 
linnet in the bough. I remember 
summer meadows where they shook 
the hay; and smiles are registered in 
my spirit that revive with the green 
light of morning through the leaves. 
And there are sighs that settled deep 
and have kin with the shaded noon 
and the fitful wind in the sycamore. 
In the cottage corner I have shed 
tears like the abundant dew of May, 
for love is holy in woman’s breast, 
and 

Psha! are you there yet! “ ladies !” 
Pray, sir, what kind of commodity 
may they be that you bring me here 
to offer in exchange for my pipe? I 
cannot see in that stiff collar of yours, 
nor in that pithless laugh—the ghost 
of a concealed grin—nor in that poor 
lathy arm, nor that spindled leg, nor 
in that perennial chatter void of manly 
feeling, thought, or hearty joy, an 
thing for which a woman should loo 
inman. If these be what you offer 
me, in God's name, get thee out of my 
sight, and delight the ladies for ever- 
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more! Away from me utterly, and 
make glad among flounces, and flutter 
among ribands, and wind your unap- 
preciable body in yards of tape and 
inkle. For me, I am not ambitious ; 
more humble thoughts are mine. I 
will content me more with one sincere 
look, one unaffected word, one smile 
fresh fromthe life-spring of a woman’s 
heart, than all the perkings and vanity, 
the assumed tones, looks, and mo- 
tions, the studied negligence of scarfs, 
black, white, and grey, with all their 
trumpery,” that ever glanced and 
glimmered, cold and substanceless as 
the marsh-light, through the desert- 
hearted ball-room. I will not give up 
~ pipe for these; wherefore, good 
Mr. Bubble and Squeak, take yourself 
to another place with that problem of 
a knot on your cravat, and trouble me 
no more about ladies. I never knew 
a woman who told me——but what 
should you know of woman, poor cane- 
tassel that you are. 

By hook and eye, now, if I thought 
you capable of a joke, further than 
double knots and lace-tags are hold- 
ing, I would take you for a pleasant 
fellow, and esteem you guilty of some 
occult humour when you call that a 
woman ! 

I certainly behold some flapping rags 
of silk. Why, sir, can ae on 
plain articulate sound? I labour un- 
der some apprehension when she tries 
to speak; for her eye has no part in 
it, and her tongue, well drilled though 
it be, suffers under some convulsion. 
I marvel how many painful months’ 
trying at a mirror have to answer for 
that easy posture! Those frozen syl- 
lables flowed never from a warm and 
beating heart. That chilly ice-gleam 
is no smile. I wonder if this creature 
thinks or feels. Ha! ha! 

I tell you I saw a girl lifting water 
from the well in her wooden can ere- 
while, and her eyes were deep and 
gleamy as the spring, and changeable 
as its moving fight Her cheek was 
“ rosy Blowing red,” like the heart of 
the apple blossom, for its blood came 
up there, bounding from the heart of 
innocence. If you heard her singing 
early in the fields, they would be 
strange tones to ring over that barren 
heart of yours; for they are such as 
the lark sings when he shakes his 
wings from the dew; and she springs 
on her step like a grue let loose on 
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the mountaia. And yet they smoke 
around her all the evening long. Jt 
is worth a mile’s walk, only to have her 
hand you a coal to your pipe. Those 
lancing eyes of hers never turn up 
into a frigid stare when young Frank 
Averell brings out his dudheen. And, 
by my faith, sir, I think Frank has a 
better bargain of it in that bosom, 
warm with all the blooming affections 
of humanity, than you have, making 
a “holy show” of yourself for the 
entertainment of those ladies.” 
«Zounds! sir, do you take me for 
so miserable a fool as yourself, that I 
should Jabour with much diligence to 
afflict myself for a vanity. You may 
screw your neck as tight as Ketch can 
do, or force your shapeless foot into 
any torturous contrivance the inge- 
nuity of Crispin can fashion for your 
penance to caper painfully over a 
chalked floor; but, as for me, I will 
none of it. I choose to use my cervical 
vertebre and my limbs as nature 
teaches me; nor has nature provided 
me this glorious leaf in vain. If I 


choose to whiff adown the glade or 
in suburban street, mark you well, 
Master Popinjay, 1 warn you, come 
not within the radius of this arm with 


your gabble, or by ——” 

Only to think—I was almost in a 
passion with this poor poodle! Hark, 
you! in what a modest, deprecating 
tone he whines out that to smoke is 
‘* unnatural.” 

Unnatural! Bless me, how very 
pathetic. Why, for all you know or 
are ever like to know of nature, I 
grant you it is, for the sake of caning 
you with your own rod. Unnatural, 
quotha! Then what comes of a gold 
ring and a little polished stick with 
dangling tassel, such as adorn your 
* ineffectual fingers.” 1 should like to 
know in what undiscovered region of 
nature are found those mystical chains 
—those eye-glass ratlins wherewith 
you are rigged out. In what seques- 
tered vale spring up such glassy boots? 
Whence cometh the seed of such poly- 

licated stock as your neck suffers 
oy From what tree didst pluck 
that “ivy leaf” so needlessly sheltering 
a deaf nut? Describe the class and 
order of those curious studs. 

Natural, forsooth! Why, you born 
natural, if it’s nature you're for, here 
goes. I’m as ready to return to 
the old mother’s apron-string as you; 
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and bring back, for love of grace, 
. some of those things you call ladies to 
keep you company. Here we go back 
to nature, to begin anew at Adam and 
Eve. ‘Toss me off that fiddle faddle, 
my hero; douse the toggery; come, 
we must incontinently peel ladies and 
all. Ha! ha! what a thing art thou 
to talk of nature. For the credit of 
the animal creation, hide thyself, thou 
shrivelled peascod. 

Oh! it is melancholy merry to 
hear the sacred name of nature in a 
fool’s mouth. Hence with your cap 
and bells, sirrah; I can endure the 
clatter no more. If nature gave not 
to MEN the brains to think, the faculty 
to communicate and hands to execute 
the thought, what a miserable skinful 
of bubbles wert thou, poor doll, for 
whom the great mother thou blas- 
phemest, pitiful of thine infirmity, 
hath provided, out of her abundance, 
from the-fruit of poor men’s toil; 
within whose breasts, as they delve the 
soil or fling the shuttle, live such 
thoughts as one of them, being divi- 
ded, were sufficient to inspire with 
something holy an hundred such as 
thou, and make thee worthy the sacred 
air thou breathest. Of those brains 
and hands sprung pipes, and nature gave 
tobacco. Hence, with thy starch and 
jet, and pray to that familiar demon, 
whose office it is to make a show of 
thee openly under the sun, for a space 
to forego his pranking.» Then, may- 
hap, thine eyes shall open, and thou 
shalt see revelations. For such as 
thou there is no hope short of mira- 
cles. _ I do repent me that I -have 
spent so much breath on thee; but 
thou art of a seed that have plagued 
me like hornets. Flee away and nib 
a pen; console thee with a copy of 
verses, written on perfumed paper of 
a cerule hue—“ To a young lady who 
had lost her parasol,” and we shall 
hear what a “ dear,” “ doat,” “ divine 
little fellow” thou art, from those same 
ladies you wot of. 

A word before you go. Beware 
how you come near me again. In 
silence I shall hear you prate apace in 
saloons, where there are many more 
such as you are; but I give you timely 
notice, when next you communicate 
with me, let it be by telegraph, or I 
may chance to satisfy the dangerous 
curiosity I feel to discover what kind 
of hollow space or windy porridge 
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may be under that greasy sleek pate 
of thine. If it be true, indeed, that 
with irreverent presumption thou hast 
ever once ventured so far as to swal- 
low three puffs of a disguised cabbage 
leaf, when thy hollow skull, full of 
the fume of vanity, made thee sup- 
pose thou wert tipsy like a man; and 
if the righteous colics due to thy folly 
be yet remembered in thy entrails, 
dream not thou art privileged to wag 
thy paltry tongue against gods and 
men. Dost thou not tremble for ter- 
ror of great Jove, himself our head, 
(wide Hermes Trismeg. cap. xv. sect. 
74,) as witness our most glorious 
brother of old, the blind old Chian, 
wpsanytetra Zeis—‘ the cloud-blowing 
Jove?’ Again hear inspiration— 


"Et txwous tornes rarne dvieay rt bray rt, 
‘ are S & 3 . 
Adous if dxiwy, narc O° niga movardy ixsusy. 


Which I condescend to render, in this 
gloss, for the ladies— 


The steeds from forth his chariot first 
unyoked, 

The sire of gods and men sat down, and 
greatly smoked. 


His was no trifling—there were no 
* Queens’ in the spleuchan of Jove— 
unre ¥ niga wrovariv txsuv—* he poured 
forth abundant clouds around him.’ 

Measure not nature with thy capa- 
city ; thy heart would rattle in a six- 
penny thimble; the father of nature, 
as thou hast just heard, smoked be- 
fore ‘the tale of Troy divine’ was 
told; and when thou swillest gills of 
trashy tea, remember there are those 
around thee—giants on the earth— 
who will drain a flagon with like ease, 
knocking the ashes out of their tenth 
pipe, as they dash the foam from their 
lips— 


* Merry England’s own brown ale he 
hums, 

As he hangs forth from the brim 

The creamy spoil that well becomes 

A manly lip, for him 

Who, idslog dry that prison dim, 

The amber king enthrones 

In brawny sway o’er soul and limb 

Within his gladdened bones.” 


In which ocean thou wouldst perish 
beyond hope. Fly, you unnatural 
mandrake, lest I hang thee in the 
east wind to shiver into a rag; and 














use thee for tinder. 
with thee ? 

Next we have adoctor. A knave 
in black. I detest doctors. What is 
a doctor? A villain who drives up to 
your door; thumbs your wrist ; thumps 
your breast; shakes his head; pockets 
your guinea—and inlieu thereof, leaves 
you a document, by virtue of which 
you become a prey to blisters, to 
drenches drawn from Styx, and stalk 
about a miserable ghost for months ; 
if, indeed, he have not qualified you 
for a trip in Charon’s yacht, leaving 
you scarce an obolus to pay your fare. 
He hath an air of departed souls about 
him. I eschew your doctor. 

Marry, come up; what jawbreakers 
are here. Nervous energy, tone, sali- 
vary glands, and chylo-poietic viscera. 
Mucous membranes, muscular fibres, 
ventricles and auricles, cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, lobes, and hemispheres. Peri- 
toneum, periosteum, and ductus com- 
munis choledocus. 

Certainly, good sir. I apprehend. 
Say no more on that subject—it’s all 
quite plain, and Dost Mohammed is 
the “ genuine aroma of Jamaica gin- 
ger”—I never knew how things stood 
before, my brains are clear as bog 
water, and physic is your only philo- 
sophy. 

He saith it is a narcotic—is tobacco. 
Well, and what then? So is port 
wine: so is tea: so is this good fire of 
black turf: so is the curate’s sermon : 
so are the doctor’s potions, only expen- 
sive. Iam not dismayed for a word. 
Narcotics are very good things in their 
way, and this one of the kindliest. 

But it is a positive mischief: it is 
injurious to health. Easy then, good 
man. Suum cuique. It is, indeed, a 
wretched truth, for which I hold my- 
self inno manner of way accountable, 
that there be moving about over the 
surface of the earth some very mise- 
rable bodies. There are organised 
creatures, so pale of cheek, so blear 
of eye, so sapless and shanky, that the 
very wind of heaven, which brings me 
pith and vigour, throws them into I 
know not what agues and catarrhs. 
These are they who pry into stew- 
pans, and devise messes innumerable ; 
learned in all the learning of Mrs. 
Glass and Dr. Kitchiner: who eat 
their food in fear and trembling, and 
drink by the thermometer. Look— 


Have I done 


_ there is one of them: see how he scuds 
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down by the corner for shelter, like a 


rag of cloud before the gale. With- « 


out question, these men suffer loss 
from the very air that feeds them— 
how should they draw in the foison of 
the manly smoke, and live? But I 
am none of these. My bones are hard 
and knuckly ; and as for my thew and 
sinew, it is tempest-proof. I do not 
hold my hand before my mouth, as I 
go by the way, for fear of plagues 
hidden in the chambers of the air. My 
cheek is not painted pale and red as 
those of Miss Molly, but of a dun 
mahogany, like the log of Honduras. 
Marry, I do not pipe thin and squeal- 
wise, like chitty-wren in a frost ; but 
my voice rolls along the mountain side, 
far and wide, and smites its echoes 
from the clefted rock. What have I 
to do with such as these? I stride 
along over brake and hill, like “ the 
wind, a chartered libertine.” Let 
every man look to his own. Let him 
who kicks and wriggles in the fume of 
tobacco, like an angel of cholera mor- 
bus, learn what it is, uncalled, to med- 
dle with divine things. Salmoneus, 
once, needs must thunder like Jove, 
and he clatters me in adray over a 
brazen bridge, till the imperial son of 
Saturn smote him with a bolt, wherein 
was “no mistake.” Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. The frog would bulge his 
yellow belly like the ox of the pasture, 
and so—burst. What have I to do 
with these pismires ? let them burrow 
under stones, and make up their small 
republics. Destroys health indeed! 
as if that which is not were capable of 
destruction. Stand out here, Hughie 
Laverty, and utter testimony. There 
hast thou, man and boy, for sixty 
years, rose up to smoke and smoking 
gone tobed. Let me see whose cheek 
is ruddier, or whose lungs will ring a 
lustier peal? Would you but hear 
him singing out “ helm’s a-lee’”’ from 
the main-sheet in a black nor’-wester, 
you would think the bags of Molus 
had carried away their stoppers. Sir, 
I am no vinegar cruet. By your leave, 
sir, I will fill another pipe—I hold 
with Hughie Laverty. 

But here comes one after another 
fashion. There are no airs about this 
one: he wears no apish grin on his 
comely features, nor does he exhale a 
stench, enough to make the fortune of 
a hair-dresser. There is a serene gra- 
vity on his countenance, and he breathes 


the “ sainted air” of Nicotiana kindly, 
as.it floats around him; whether the 
potent daughter of Virginian plains, 
or dreamy Latakia from the bazaar of 
Istamboul, or gentle Varinas, a deli- 
cate spirit— 


‘¢ Native to famous wits.” 


Welcome, honest man. Sit down by 
me here, on this big stone, and I will 
hear thee with patience. 

It is, indeed, true, my friend, as 
thou sayest, that men can live with- 
out tobacco smoke. A questionless 
verity. There was even a time, I have 
heard say—“ Dum populus pauper, 
dum nova Roma fuit’—when, as yet, 
there was not known a pipe-stopper in 
Christendom; and men were hale and 
hearty withal. ’*Tis most true. Nei- 
ther were there steam-engines. There 
is no doubt men could be born, and 
die three score and ten years old, and 
taste no wine; no bread of flour; no 
cheese ; no plum-pudding ; touching, 
as it were, but afar off, the hem of 
Ceres’ garment, and unadvised of the 
kindly fruits of the earth—of which 
cometh tobacco. It has even been said 
that potatoes are poison ; and Father 
Mathew, as I have heard say, declares 
(the Lord be merciful to him!) that 
poteen is none other than the devil 
incarnate. I quarrel with no man for 
his humour. Some men also, I have 
read, in Russia and Greenland, feast 
on candle-ends, lamp-drainings, raw 
blubber—at which last, as at a dug, 
their children suck all day—and make 
fat and merry. Nay, for the matter 
of that, there was Barney Kavanagh 
beyond in the west, who lived some 
year or two on good sound NoTHING, 
according to the faithful testimony of 
« John Tuam,” (John’s a queer ’un,) 
and other credible witnesses. It is no 
doubt, a comfortable diet—cooling to 
the brain, a balm and ease, if carried 
out, for every mortal malady. It is 
well suited to that soil, and forms the 
staple of the industry of the inhabi- 
tants; I call on the government to 
encourage it. I should prefer my ser- 
vants from that clime. But the faith- 
ful Barney fell among a generation of 
vipers: a faithless race, whose hearts 
were hardened because of unbelief— 
who contradi¢ted and blasphemed, like 
Peter of old. Woe unto the mayor 
of ! for it shall be better for 
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him he had never been born. But, 
why should I cut my bread from ano- 
ther man’s loaf? Not I, faith. Barney 
and I cultivate sails apart— longo 
intervallo”—we don't dig with the same 
foot: we are of different sects of 
philosophy. 

But; to make an end of it—it does 
no good. But that I do deny. I 
resist your minor. For what is good ? 
is it truth? “ What is truth? said 
jesting Pilate, and would not stay for 
an answer.” There are various opi- 
nions and speculations floating up and 
down the region of dreams, since the 
days of Trismegistus, of Plato and 
Socrates, Pythagoras, and the rest of 
them, concerning the entity or divine 
nature and essence of that same good. 
What saith Plato? way wosiv dors aerrns 
xe) Peovierws iv oa Biv usrarysiv’ xardy yee 
ws dbdov xad 4 tawls wsydan: to which 
end, what tendeth more than a quiet 
pipe? When have you seen the calm 
smoker a brawler on the street. Some 
have thought all good in knowledge, 
and gone mad—some melancholy— 
some blustrous in the search. Some 
have laid plots and plans, and horos- 
copes, and searched for it in vain with 
long telescopes among the stars. Others 
have digged for it in the bowels of the 
earth, and melted ores painfully in 
crucibles, and died raving about the 
philosopher's stone, (which I take to 
be a tomb-stone.) Some few calm 
men have called it vinrug, and gone 
down unnoticed to the grave, pointing 
with the hand of death triumphantly 
to heaven. Most men, and women 
too, as far as I can see, call it MoNnEY, 
and make a wonderful world of care, 
and cruelty, and broken hearts about 
them, as they drive the poor and the 
oppressed, and the homeless, and the 
fatherless children and widows out of 
their way to grasp it. Of a truth, it 
must be good: for, precious is the life 
and soul that is spilled for it, bartered 
for it, day by day. Innocence lays 
down its angel crown for it; and all 
the glorious havings of humanity fol- 
low—and the holy one, peace, spreads 
out her wings and flees away. 

Now, I have a secret notion of my 
own about this good. I believe it is 
good not to meddle with my neigh- 
bour’s plough. Let,him farm his own 
reasons. I believe it is good to be- 
lieve all things good, for so Wisdom 
utters. I believe itis good to look on 





the sunny-side of men’s souls, for there 
is darkness enow about my own. I 
wish no man offence through tobacco, 
nor shall I receive it at his. hands—so 
of my duty to my neighbour. 

But for myself. I call calm thoughts, 
serene contemplations, a portion of 
that celestial heritage for which we 
moil below. Under mine own trees I 
sit and find them; the wind moves 
them like the leaves around me, and 
my pipe sends up an incense, which 
good spirits refuse not if offered with 
an humble heart. 

I call friendship a part of it: and by 
many a glen and hill, how many a 
friend have I with whom to meet and 
smoke is supping with the gods. 

Is memory nothing? All these 
shades that throng around me in the 
silent hour, abolishing the grave—to 
call back childhood—to restore -all 
youth—to realize an inward world in- 
visible, full of all Love, and Hope, and 
Faith—is this not good? To evapo- 
rate sorrow, to consume the con- 
sumer, to gather the clouds about you 
and be apart—is all this nothing ? 

Is it nothing to converse with and 
invoke the souls of the great smokers 
of old? Ben Jonson sits with me; 
Steele and Addison are my guests ; 
Oliver Goldsmith plays me softly on 
his flute; from Vaterland come all 
the Teutons, Gothe leading the way. 
Charles Lamb and I chirrup till mid- 
night, and many more of many a 
time. 

It isa bond as of monkhood. A man 
feels vows. By the very act he grows 
Philosopher ; he withdraws him for a 
space daily, for hours, from the din and 
clamour of life : there he feeds him on 
ambrosial thoughts, and his spirit 
waxes within him. Then comes he 
forth as a priest from his altar, among 
the throngs of men; he hath been in 
the cave of Trophonius and seen mar- 
vels not to be revealed. Scales have 
fallen from his eyes, and his counte- 
nance grows thoughtful to behold. 

It is not your sucker of clay, or 
amber, whether his bowl be wood, 
porcelain, meerschaum, or stone, that 
knoweth these things: these are mys- 
teries to which Mundungus knows not, 
nor teaches the way. 

Of old, in boyish dreams, I used to 
throng the smoke of my great-grand- 
daddy’s pipe, where he sate on an old 
black oak-chair, in the sunny corner of 
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his cabin, with the fairy folk he told 
me of all day. Long since then far 
other spirits have reigned in Cloud- 
land ; I would that they brought with 
them no sighs as bitter as theyare dear. 
But, still, in idle moments the pageant 
of fairly-land returns ; dim like star- 
light shadows of leaves on the still 
stream. There is one jolly old Lepra- 
chaun I love to see. We used to call 
him “ Bully Tom,” and whether the 
eyes are sharper in childhood than in 
after years, or whether fancy is more 
credulous, I have seen him rolling 
along ere now in the twilight. I see 
him now. A blessing on his rosy 
cheeks—look—there he lies and puffs 
like Atna, for Bully Tom isa fairy of 
sense and discretion—and smokes. Let 
me look on thee for ever, O royal Fay, 
for sure such countenance of absolute 
satisfaction never glowed so rosy, fat, 
and fair. This is none of your roman- 
tic fairies dressed in “ invisible green,” 
who whisk out of sight in the twinkle 
of a bed-post—for Tom, though no 
bigger than the top of my thumb, is 
yet moulded in exquisite proportion of 
haunch and chine—an alderman—a 
Daniel Lambert of Faéry. Ha! 
ha! by our lady, he is a jolly sprite— 
there is no appearing and disappearing 
with him like a moonbeam in the 
clouds—it takes him a long time to 
vanish, 

If you could only see him, as I do 
now, reposing in a lily which has got 
a drop of dew in its cup without ever 
bending the stem! Like a small lake 
the dew appears, and therein dangle 
his naked legs, he holds a fairy cruis- 
keen of spiritual grog in one hand, 
balancing with the other his pipe of 
windlestraw, and over him nod the 
boughs beside the well. Puff on, 
glorious spirit! though for these hu- 
man sympathies they have exiled thee 
half-day half-night from fairy-land, 
what carest thou? Where in that 
barren land is any face, or any rotun- 
dity like thine ! 

He is the very spirit of good hu- 
mour—it is he who tickles your in- 
ward ribs when you laugh. 

* Big Tom,” at Oxford, was called 
after him, because it sung out so loud 
at midnight. 

I have seen him in a dream, bloom- 
ing like the joyous son of Semele; 
panthers (like gnats) were harnessed 
to his chariot returning from the East, 
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when all at once, with an adipose eaper, 
«I beheld him “Jump Jim Crow.” 

Again, I saw a solemn cathedral, and 
all the surpliced choir stood ready, 
while a symphony fit to melt the heart 
in gushing soliaiiains of Love, and 
Hope, and Memory, poured down the 
quivering aisle—when lo! Bully Tom 
starts’ up, and poised like Ellsler or 
Taglioni on the utmost toe, sings 
forth— 


** Corn stalks twist your hair, 
Cart wheels go round you, 
Fiery dragons eat you up, 
Immortal pestles pound you!” 


Adieu, awhile, good fairy! we have 
been up the glen ere now. Good Lord, 
see how he rolls upward without be- 
ginning or end, like a mill-wheel, on 
that round puff, widening out like a 
mouth with laughter till he disap- 
pears ! 

Hear ye, dear old woman-souls, 
thus it is: show me the spots ye con- 
secrate to your own diversions, and I 
will make this pact with ye. Never 
pipe shall be seen, clay, wood, or stone, 
nor even yet old “ ypsilante,” with the 
golden crown and the ruby in his brow 
—tokens of victories past over hours 
of loneliness or sorrow,—though I 
have observed for sake of his gold and 
jewel, woman-souls that ye are, ye 
have often laid him “every inch a 
king,” with all but these regal trophies 
hidden on the mantel-piece, deluding 
strange eyes to believe his majestic 
head no more than some curious scent- 
pot. No cigar-case of tortoise-shell, 
or Indian grass, or other, shall come 
there: odour of Varinas, Havana, La- 
takia— 


‘¢ Sabean odours from thespicy shores 
Of Araby the blest” — 


shall never wander there—1r—ye will 
consent and promise that to rl haunt 
shall wander no woman with long 
brush, no dusting and slapping, and 
hustling ; no huddling of all things in 
one corner, nor universalizing the 
hoard of one corner every where. No 
shutting of book at place no more to 
be discovered than the longitude, no 
closing of paper ere the ink be dry, 
no dropping of odds-and-ends collect- 
ed from the t, pins, feathers, lu- 
cifers, cigar-ends into the barrel of my 
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gun, better where theyare. No tying 
or folding of curtains (after I have 
fixed them with incredible study to 
suit my ends), “ to make every thing 
look tidy” tidy or no, let ’em alone— 
time and tide wait for no man—nor 
woman neither. Neither shall ye ven- 
ture there at any night-time your- 
selves, inquiring with alarming voice, 
breaking on my midnight calm of other 
worlds or other days—‘‘ Tén, dear, 
have you put out the light? Is the 
table pushed away from the fire ?”— 
Questions “frivolous and vexatious” 
as ever committee asked about Dan 
O'Connell, or any other Tory, inas- 
much as I always answer “ Yes,” and 
trim my lamp anew. Nor shall ye 
leave on my table silk bags exhaling 
musky smells, not to be expelled under 


half a box of principes. Nor shall ye 
come with bowls of exceeding nau- 


seous wheys or gruels, every third 
night, advising that I have a cold 
which, neglected, will turn, like poor 
William Sparerib’s, to a consumption, 
and insist on warm baths, lying in bed 
till mid-day, hippo-lozenges, nor that 
turious decoction (which, God con- 
found) learned from your “poor 
mother,”—nor send for the Doctor 
who prescribes expensively, and leaves 
me ina fever. Last time he came, in- 
stead of feeling my pulse, he shook his 
head, said I must send to the cellar for 
two bottles of port, drew his chair to 
the bed, and left me not till we had 


consumed them. ‘ Now,” said he, 
as he took my guinea, “ if you are de- 
termined to be sick, this is the plea- 
santest way Iknow. I shall call again 
to-morrow evening.” That very night 
I dreamed I had flung stones at every 
lamp in Harcourt-street, and, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, read in the next 
Saunders that some person, not dis- 
covered, had actually performed the 
feat. I dare say it was the Doctor, 
having mesmerically realised my slum- 
bering vagary; but the rascal denied 


it, swore an alibi, being, as he said, 
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all night in bed, with his feet on th 
pillow, a position which, for some ano 
malous physiological notion, I have 
often observed him to adopt. 

So, dear good souls, give and take, 
When poor old men and women come 
to the door, ask them not why they 
leave the work-house ; for liberty, even 
with some cold and hunger, and the 
affections dear to all human hearts, is 
better, sad though it be, than spare 
food flung to men and women like dogs 
at a trough, devoid of every shade of 
that human sympathy which is the solace 
of life; where the very blessing is ut. 
tered by word of command ; where man 
and wife (human kennel) are sepa- 
rated, brother and sister; while a 
monstrous, stony, atrocious TYRANNY, 
clinking along in the free air, is paid 
one guinea per diem, AND SOMETHING 
MORE, to set its impious heel on the 


tenderest verdure of the human heart.* 
But God is merciful, and his mercy 
does not linger ; no more does his in- 
evitable justice fail, though pausing, 
even that iniquity may think. 

Therefore, my old hearts, pity the 
captives of poverty; give ye food and 
raiment, and I will give a penny to buy 
“baccy,” that the poor old woman 
may smoke and heed no ‘“ Commis- 
sioner”—heed him no more than he 
heeds her when he cuts his mutton and 
sips his wine, paid for by poor men’s 
work, cheerfully paid that the destitute 
may have comfort, and calculates how 
he may drive, within the limits of pos- 
sibility and life, his fellow-creatures to 
exist * at an average cost of seven 
JSarthings a day!” 


0 impious Power! 0 Holy Charity! 


As for you, Tom Fool of silk and 
satin, begone. Consider (if such a 
power be in you!) that even this idle 
hour, ifit nourish one generous thought, 
as it has a thousand, is worth the pur- 
chase of thy whole generation in lives 


renewable for ever. Go home and 


* See reports of commissioners, poor-law statistics collected by all newspapers, 
especially by ‘‘ The Times,” (where, April 10 and 11, 1848, see case of “Joun 
JoNES, CREOLE AND PAUPER,” with observations, until your flesh creeps, and your 
teeth grind, and your hand clenches till the blood shows in the palm)—or see the 
pale cheerless countenances which recognise its ‘“ blessed charity,” in any union 
work-house :—then see St. Matthew vii. 2; finally, consider that there is another 
world, where God and man shall meet ;—commissioner and pauper under new dis- 
tinctions. 
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say your prayers, put off those rings 
and chains, spill those stenchy essences, 
and perhaps you may yet find mercy 
to serve a useful end as a moral to 
teach what man may come to. When 
you see an old man smoking in a field, 
go over and stand beside him on the 
clods, and perhaps from the wrung 
heart of lonely poverty a seed may fall 
that shall grow to wisdom. 

As for you, Doctor, fob your guinea, 
and when tobacco kills me the coroner 
will order you another. Meantime it 
leads a rosier way to the fatal porch 
than “what rhubarb, senna, or what 
purgative stuff” your college wots of. 

And, good Philosopher, believe me 
well, there is wisdom even in a pipe. 
Nothing is in vain but vanity. To 
joke is not to trifle with sincerity. To 
laugh is wiser than folly. To sleep is 
not to die; a glass of wine with an 


old friend is not beastly drunken- 
ness. A pipe in alonely hour is capa- 
ble of fine humanities ; abused, it turns 
a blessing to a curse. 

All things are good if we could find 
it out, for Nature has inscrutable mean- 
ings. Am not I, smoking here, one of 
the mighty band unconsciously work- 
ing out the vast experiment of ages, 
which, in one phase of its properties, 
shall determine, through whatever ages 
and evils, the purPosE which called its 
green leaves from the western plains, 
before the Red man trod them, to mi- 
nister yet to some beneficence which 
Nature stores for regenerated man ; 
for never sprung one leaf in vain. 

To make an end, what good comes 
of it ? 

You ask like a suckling. Any man 
may buy a fiddle and a fiddlestick, and 
every clown has eight fingers and two 
thumbs—no more had Paganini, yet 
with those small tools he drew away 
the curtain froma part of heaven. So 
lie in many windows, Mitchell’s chiefly, 
many pipes and many pokes, silvered, 
jewelled, beaded, carved by hands of 
industry and cunning: the sacred 
HERB reposes there, Mother of many 
dreams ; Alma, Hiérophant, the reader 
of Proteus’ riddle. True Phenix, 
sprung of the sky, and thence again 
resolving from thy ashes, Priestess of 


memory, Mystery ! 
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And, for all, (“Blessed are the 
-ignorant, for they know nothing,”) 
down by that symbolic pillar whereon 
Nelson shames not to rest his feet, and 
past the mystic door, go hustling, 
shuffling, thousands by the day to 
whom all that therein lies, lies only 
like Paganini’s fiddle before that clown! 
I speak a parable. 

Tobacco and pipe shut up in drawer 
unused, have neither good nor ill, save 
only of privation. It is not tobacco, 
pipe, nor smoke—not the thing used, 

ut the user; not the smoke but the 
smoker ; not the act but the purpose. 

Many a hard-hearted man, usurer, 
extortioner, without love; idolater, 
grinder of the poor, oppressor of 
orphan and widow, despiser of the 
hungry and poor—even Poor Law 
Commissioner !—goes to church as re- 
gularly as the sexton, kneels, and prays, 
and says “Amen.” Many a man 
jingling his purse in his pocket, flings 
a penny toa poor old beggar witha 
curse ; some not at all, but damn him 
to the workhouse. Many a man, and 
alas woman too, impossible as it seems, 
young man and young maid, go to and 
fro on the sward of spring, and feel no 
spring within, no living joy, no kindred 
bud and blossom in the heart to answer 
when they see the living emerald burst- 
ing its sheath, the purpose of nature 
mantling in the blossom as froma 
cup, boon and overflowing. No music 
within sings to the singing lark, or 
robin at eve, sad and sweet as memory 
and hope, or to the loosened stream 
that laughs in the young sunshine. 
Ah! love is wanting, for everywhere 
in all the world a voice calls on the 
heart for love, happy when it yields it, 
without it deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
Many a man smokes a pipe, but few 
are smokers. 

Of this spawn come they who rail 
and grin at this Royal Herb.* So 
dumb, and numb, and blind, they walk 
in Paradise. One of these sees a pipe, 
and no visions arise in his mind beyond 
a pot-house and a yard of clay— 

** A primrose on the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose is to him— 
And it is nothing more.” 


While to your soul and mine, O Cout, 


* It was called ‘‘ HeRBE A LA REINE” shortly after its introduction in France, in 


the sixteenth century. 
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ae abysses, cloven through the 
clouds of morning, revealing far into 
the heaven of heavens, where lie the 
unpolluted worlds we have voyaged in 
over green savannahs of calm thought, 
forests whose boughs and verdure 
wave in airs of feeling tenderer than 
the breath of the west in the early 
violet’s bosom. 

He who would truly smoke must be 
in earnest. It is not to take up the 
instrument and straightway be a master. 
Months and years of hours secluded 
from the world must the patient 
neophyte devote to so great an end. 
«TI have toiled after it, sir,” said 
Charles Lamb, “as some men toil 
after knowledge.” 

Why should I infect myself farther 
with these lazars? I scorn and crush 
them under foot. They are of that 
swarm of creeping things injudiciously 
introduced by Noah into the ark, and 
now multiplying in abhorred forms, 
hissing at tobacco ; teetotallers, Rech- 
abites, and such like, who would fain 
have all men like themselves, persuade 
us to give up the os sublime, which 
enables us to use the generous cup, 
and prone (like their father the old 
serpent) to go on the belly and eat dust 
all our days. Let him play Nebuchad- 
nezzar who will; I will not eat grass 
nor swill the puddle while their re- 
mains for me in this green world a 
beef-steak and a bottle of Guinness’s 
XX. ; or, in more pensive mood, a 
broiled chicken and pint of claret. 
This I take to be the nectar and am- 
brosia of Olympian taverns, and this 
smirking waiter, what is he but Gany- 
mede ? 

This is of taverns and restaurants : 
but at home, not Ganymede but Hebe 
is my minister—what else in my heart 
is she who has given it life and youth 
for many a year! 

I am not dreaming, scoundrel! it is 
so for all your whispering. 

Witness, thou dusky Famitiar; 


Appear ! 


Out from the clouds stand forth the 
bluffs of many a blue and foamy shore 
till I can hear the sounding of summer 
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billows in bay and winding promon- 
tory; and see the floating -sea-gull 
dipping on the wave. Have I wan- 
dered and lingered among those scenes 
in vain ; do these quiet vapours bring 
them back 


* Before that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of memory.” 


with all that ever met me there of 
woman or of man, in vain!: Never 
believe it. 

Look where they stray about in 
many a way as in days gone by. In 
lonely glens of summery shadow, I 
see boys whose faces and hearts are 
like the sun and the running stream. 
What, though some be still, long ago, 
some stagnant and polluted, a few 
remain as ever, and I can thus recall 
them all. I see wise men—children 
not of wealth but of contentment— 
who lead me by the hand and tell me 
lessons from the great sea, and the 
blue firmament, and the grassy fields 
we tread. I see most sacred spots 
where never human foot stood beside 
mine ; but ever, yet, each stone, each 
leaf, each ripple on the stream or wave 
on the sea, and the silent passing cloud, 
and the hum of the bee, return; and, 
with them, all the people of young 
imagination, fit to inherit heaven ; 
some with earthly faces dearer than 
all. What if they do forget or sun- 
der from the circle now? The time 
that was is here, and beholding thus, 
they are as dear as ever. I am thy 
master, Time, and thus defy thee. 
Out of thy greedy clutch I can rescue 
the substance of my life: voices I 
shall never hear again, return familiar 
to my heart as its own blood: eyes 
that mine shall not reply to, look in 
mine again; and fingers twine in 
mine that I shall clasp no more— 


«*No more: no more: 
Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore.”* 


The windows are wide open as I 
sit, and acalm as deep as Eden has 
settled over the heart of spring. I 


* These lines are fromsome verses of an American poet, Edgar Poe; a man of 
fine and spiritual sense, but veiled in a fantastic and somewhat affected obscurity 
of language, amidst excellent harmonies of verse. 
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see the wild strawberry and the wood- 
roofe stems growing together on that 
bank, with violets and primroses, 
hanging each on the others’ bosom, 
unmoving, fresh, and beautiful as love 
and innocence. The woodbine spray 
across the window, hanging with crys- 
tal drops, is as steady asif carved out 
of the April air. These floating 
vapours from my lips go twining out 
among the leaves; now they fall in 
e l draperies, and I know the 
‘orm they are moulding round. Ah, 
pluck the star-like, odorous leaf once 
more: ‘tis many long years, indeed, 
since it was plucked, and it has crum- 
bled and withered away; but in this 
hour it is green as ever, and those 
hands that placed it in mine, are as fond 
and gentle and true—in spite of years 
and silence and despair. 

Magician! undo the spell. What, 
so strong!—and must the circle re- 
volve. Ever, and evermore, these 
wreaths entwining, weave anew the 
web of destiny. 

Forbear, at least, that threefold 
strain—or let it fall only on my ear 
like a name written on the sand, be- 
fore the advancing wave ! 


We know not what we do. ° , we 
Was it Saul who summoned, thus, 
that Witch of Endor out of Hades. 


That aged man with silvery hair, 
and eye, already half-beholding heaven. 
As yet I feel his fingers wandering 
among the hair upon my infant tem- 
ples. - « «+ What tomb is 


Bring me them here in aprons-full ; 
these cowslips and daisies on that slo 
ing green—bring me them in vet -full 
with flags from the stream beyond.— 
Ha! ha! I hear the water bubbling, 
and here comes old nurse, Nancy, 
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full of violets and daisies. . « . 


Whiat aged woman is this who smiles 
as ever, and talks of twenty years! 
- + Nomore: it was the 
last : the mighty ocean has not an- 
other sigh: and yet another breaks on 
the deep calm. Never mind, dear 
girl ;—Time has calmed the tongue 
that questioned our delay. Yet for 
ever more, this heart, lonely as that 
hour, ebbs and rv fresh and living 
as the sea. . - ~ Begone, 
begone—wild one. What are these 
flowers, these passion symbols to me. 
- « Dead faces, coffins, the 
rattling clods : for ever still them from 
my ears. Peace is in the grave, and 
death has oblivion. . 0 
renovating Time: that shaded ‘garden- 
seat: that dripping water: that dewy 
flower, that strain so often in my 
dreams. . . + » « that name so 
near beside my own. . 
go, blooming vision of the " green 
spring—of many springs. . . . « 
down sinks the lingering sun. . .« 
a tear fell and a sigh broke on the 
darkness—it was the sobbing. night- 
wind and the dropping spring. 


Farewell, Coul Goppagh, for a space. 


How gloriously this morning broke; 
how full of joy is the dawn on the 
early year. I was with thee last night 
in nubibus, and hope to sit soon under 
the docken with thee, let them rail at 
the King of Cloudland as they will ; 
there is more there than in an empty 
noddle. We dwell alone there wi 
the elements not far beneath the stars 
—we ride with the thunder and with 
the lightning. 


*¢ E fumo dare lucem.” 


Thine of old, 
Ton Duss. 





Keats and his Poetry, 


KEATS AND HIS POETRY.* 


Tue records of immature genius are 
fraught with sad interest. Abound- 
ing as they do in restless hope, never 
destined to receive realization — in 
impetuous, ardent longing — in ro- 
mantic ignorance of the world; there 
is in them a great deal which we feel 
for, and more which we pity. Disin- 
terested in their ambition, and view- 
ing life in brighter colours than does 
the sobered eye of experience, they 
ee for themselves an Elysium un- 
profaned by a tear, where the guile 
of the serpent will be unknown, and 
none of the penalties be impending 
which awaited man upon his first 
disobedience. They stand like chil- 
dren on the shore, while a sunny sea 
lies. spread before them. The joyous 
luminary which makes so cheerful 
that glassy surface, leads them along 
it by a pathway of light to blessed 
islands of dreamless repose, whither 
they would fain flee away, and dwell 
for evermore in the rich glades and 
woody copses of a “ better land.” 

The writings of the young largely 
ao of this visionary character. 

hey are often rich to a prodigality ; 
and we feel, on their perusal, only the 
desire that they would tame down 
their luxuriance, and indulge in less 
glowing tints. Like the unbroken 
courser, they heed not to keep in 
their acne and either flag in their 
journey towards its conclusion, or 
die when victors before the goal. 
To drop our metaphors, we do not 
always find in them a due proportion 
of taste mixed up with the efforts of 
talent. Genius wandering away from 
discrimination, falls into a thousand 
errors, (if it did not, where would be 
the work for us critics?) It either 
despises all canons of judgment, or 
adopts false ones; and thus powers, 
equal, perhaps, in promise, with the 
mightiest, receive in the end only a 
second or third rate-place in the esti- 
mation ofmen. So was it with John 
Keats. 

Three and twenty years, almost the 


* The Poetical Works of John Keats. 


whole of his life’s little span, have 
rolled away since this young poet’s 
voice was heard amongst us, and the 
memory of those golden days in the 
history of our poetry is beginning to 
be lost, and another generation have 
grown up into maturity in the mean- 
while, who seek for information about 
them ; for all which reasons we deem 
ourselves justified in occupying a few 
pages with the subject of our article. 
Taking the little volume, whose title 
we have given below, as a text-book, 
we shall impart to our readers what- 
ever we know ourselves of Keats’ 
personal history; give the character 
of his poetry, so far as it has impressed 
itself upon us after careful examina- 
tion; and endeavour to adjudicate 
the case between his friends and his 
reviewers, in whose controversy, as in 
most others, we have found truth on 
both sides. 

We were glad to receive this col- 
lected edition of Keats’ writings, for 
we took it as a voice from his Italian 
tomb, appealing once more to his 
countrymen for a dispassionate hear- 
ing. . Never, perhaps, since the days 
of Peter Schoeffer himself, has the 
press been more actively engaged than 
now; and we do not grudge its often 
reviving the thoughts and meditations 
of those who have passed away from 
earth: thus, while it does every jus- 
tice to the distinguished living, that 
it may not fail in its duty to the illus- 
trious dead. The dead! the word 
disarms all hostility, mitigates all 
severity ; nay more, brings with it 
feelings of kindliness and peace, for 
who can harbour any thoughts of 
bitterness, when the unreplying still- 
ness of the grave is to be his only 
opponent. We enter then upon our 
task with every disposition to say the 
“bonum” concerning our author, 
only we must not sacrifice the “ ve- 
rum.” 

Joun Keats was born on the 
twenty-ninth of October, 1796, of 
humble parents, in Moorfields, Lon- 
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don, where his grandfather (Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is our authority) kept livery 
stables. His birth was a premature 
one, and whatever had been the cast 
of his life, he was probably not made 
for longevity, as he laboured under a 
constitutional tendency to consump- 
tion, of which, before his own decease, 
a favourite brother died. He received 
the rudiments of a classical education 
at Mr. Clarke’s school at Enfield; 
and Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, his 
schoolmaster’s son, was the first to 
appreciate and encourage the young 
poet. This gentleman furnished him 
with an introduction to Mr. Hunt, 
then editor and proprietor of “ The 
Examiner,” a weekly newspaper (in 
which, if we do not mistake, Keats’s 
verses first saw the light). I shall 
never forget,” writes Mr. Hunt, “ the 
impression made upon me by the exu- 
berant specimens of genuine, though 
young poetry, that were laid before 
me, and the promise of which was 
seconded by the fine fervid counte- 
nance of the writer.” This favourable 
opinion was coincided in by Mr. God- 
win, Mr. Hazlitt, and other literary 
men, to whom the manuscripts were 
submitted by the zeal and interest of 
this new friend. 

Mr. Keats was now apprenticed to 
a surgeon at Edmonton, named Ham- 
mond ; but the lines of Spenser had 
more charms for him than lines of 
surgery, and medicine gave way be- 
fore meditation. His acquaintance 
with Leigh Hunt at once assumed the 
character of intimate friendship, and 
* this determined him in his predilec- 
tion for literature as a profession. 
“‘ We read and walked together,” says 
his friend, “‘ and used to write verses 
of an evening upon a given subject. 
No imaginative pleasure was left un- 
noticed by us, or unenjoyed; from 
the recollection of the bards and pa- 
triots of old, to the luxury of a sum- 
mer rain at our window, or the click- 
ing of the coal in winter time.” This 
was in 1816 ; and next year, when our 
author was twenty-one, his first vo- 
lume of poetry appeared. 

When we consider, that much of 
its contents was written two or three 
years previously, we shall not be sur- 
prised that its faults are of the stamp 
to which we have before alluded— 
faults of youth and inexperience, 
There is a diffuseness in the style 
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which becomes wearisome, and a seek- 
ing after new and strange words, 
which is nothing less than affectation ; 
besides, a carelessness in the selection 
of his rhymes, which he never quite 
got rid of, and on which his reviewers 
mainly rested their charges against 
him. Yet are there passages in 
abundance, to prove the poet felt and 
understood his mission. Hereis from 
one of his earliest compositions :— 


“ O Poesy! for thee I hold my pen, 

That am not yet a glorious denizen 

Of thy wide heaven. Should I rather 
kneel 

Upon some mountain-top, until I feel 

A glowing splendour round about me 


hung, 
And echo back the voice of thine own 
tongue ? 


. . > 


*“O for ten years, that I may over, 
whelm 

Myself in poesy! So I may do the 
deed 


That my own soul has to itself decreed: 

Then I will pass the countries that I 
see 

In long perspective, and continually 

Taste their pure fountains.” 


Then visions gather round him, to be 
afterwards embodied for the wonder 
and delight of men. The following 
is the first vague conception of “ Endy- 
mion :”— 


* Lo! I see afar, 

O’ersailing the blue cragginess, a car 

And steeds with streamy manes; the 
charioteer 

Looks down upon the winds with glo- 
rious fear, 

And now the numerous tramplings 
quiver lightly, 

Along a huge cloud’s ridge; and now, 
with sprightly 

Wheel, downward come they into 
fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silyer from the sun’s 
bright eyes. 

Still downward with capacious whirl 
they glide ; 

d now I see them on a green hill 

side, 

In breezy rest among the nodding 
stalks. 

The charioteer with wondrous gesture 
talks 

To the trees and mountains: and there 
soon appear 

Shapes of delight, of mystery, and 
fear, 
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Passing along before a dusky space, 

Made by some mighty oaks. As they 
would chase 

Some « ever-fleeting music, on they 
sweep: 

Lo, how they murmur, laugh, and 
smile, and weep ; 

Some with upholden hand and mouth 
severe ; 

Some with their faces muffled to the 


ear, 

Between their arms; some clear in 
youthful bloom 

Go glad and smilingly athwart the 


gloom ; 

Some looking back, and some with up- 
ward gaze. 

Yes, thousands in a thousand different 
ways 

Flit onward. Now, a lovely wreath of 
girls, 

Dancing their sleek hair into tangled 
curls, 

And aow, broad wings.” 

He images the glories of his art, and 


his own appreciation of it in these few 
fine words :— 


“ A drainless shower 
Of light is poesy; ‘tis the supreme of 
pow 


er; 
*Tis might, half slumbering on its own 
right arm.” 


The volume was but badly received 
by the public. Criticism, then para- 
mount, condemned it, and it remained 
unread. Its faults were abundantly 
exposed and insisted on; the feeble- 
ness of some of its lines was given in 
evidence, and its political opinions 
sealed its doom. A new poet had 
arisen, and “the world was. not too 
much with him,” (so his biographer* 
quaintly adapts Wordsworth’s verse ;) 
still we do not by any means join in 
the sweeping condemnation of his 
reviewers. It has been always our 
opinion, that a writer should not, on 
setting out, deprecate severe criti- 
cism ; he will find, in general, that his 
enemies (as he thinks them) are his 
best friends, while his friends may 
often prove his most hurtful enemies, 
The narrow applause of a coterie ma 
be made to suffice a genius which 
should grasp the well, while the 


fault-finding eye of a connoisseur may 
lead a writer onward to a degree of 
excellence he had not deemed himself 
capable of before. Who can tell how 
much the Scotch reviewers may not 
have. had in the formation of a 
Byron ? 

Moreover, in these days of impos- 
ture, no one need object to his cre- 
dentials being rigidly scrutinized. 
We have used a harsh word, and 
should prefer “self-deception,” but 
as the first is written, it may go. 
What we mean is, in this literary age, 
so many mistake the love of a gift for 
its possession and power ; that because 
“they doat on poetry,” as they'll tell 
you, they thence conclude they are 
poets. For this reason albums are 
filled by sighing youths, that eschew 
neckcloths ; and “ maids who love the 
moon,” convert their bedchambers 
into bowers, and enact Juliet with 
the watchmen for their Romeos ; and 
hence, an editor’s letter-box is an 
Augean Stable, which he wisely 
purgeth out with fire. 

However these things may be, 


** The vision and the faculty divine ” 


will pass unscathed through every 
ordeal. Zhe poet, immortal as his 
vocation, cannot be lost. If one gene- 
ration refuse him justice, thirty short 
ears will bring in another, who will 
isten unprejudiced to the voice 
slighted by their sires. The very 
wrong he meets with (should he ex- 
perience such) will save him from 
servile obsequiousness to the spirit of 
his age ; he will remember he is to be 
the instructor of his times, not their 
disciple ;+ and he will seek to leave 
the impress of his own mind behind 
him, and rest satisfied in so doing. 
Wordsworth has lived to see the truth 
of what we here allege. 

That these early poems of Mr. 
Keats were treated with harshness we 
deeply lament, considering the morbid 
sensitiveness of his mind, which made 
him suffer where another would have 
smiled. His reviewers, however, did 
not prevent his becoming a poet, 
while they made known to him his 


* Leigh Hunt’s “ Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries,” to which, once 


for all, we desire to acknowledge our ob 


ligations. 
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weakest points and helped him on to 
— and victory; so that still 
our theory holds even in this 
extreme case. e could only wish 
that when the truth is told, it were 
told in such a way as to give no pain ; 
and this is not always done. The 
volume was one of singular promise, 
and contained some admirable sonnets, 
in which the peculiarities of the writer 
were seldom seen, and which were of 
themselves sufficient to redeem the re- 
mainder of the book, however com- 
mon-place. We do not think our 
readers will regret our printing the 
following, though it be very well 
known :— 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER. 


““Much have I travell’d into realms of 


gold, 

And many goodly states and king- 
doms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I 


been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold : 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been 


to 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his 
demesne, 
Yet never did I breathe its pure 
serene, 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud 
and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies, 
When a new planet swims into his 


ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 


eyes 
He dane atthe Pacific—andall his men 
Looked at each other with a wild 
surprise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Leigh Hunt has taken some pains 
to exhibit the beauties of this little 
piece, which, apart from poetry, is re- 
markable for its correct and well- 
chosen epithets. The merits of the 
old Somntaner of Homer, to whom it 
alludes, are now pretty generally ac- 
knowledged, and a few years since, 
they engaged the mighty pen that 
sways Blackwood. Strong, vigorous, 
and oracular, Old Chapman only seeks 
for the most expressive Saxon that 
will answer his purpose. “ * The whales 
exult’ under his Neptune, playing 
unwieldy gambols ; and his Ulysses 
issues out of the shipwreck, ‘ soaked 

Vor. XXI—No, 126, 


to the very heart,’ tasting of sea- 
weeds.and salt-water, in a style that 
does not at all mince the matter, or 
consult the proprieties of Brighton. 
Mr. Keats’ epithets of ‘loud and 
bold,’ showed that he understood him 
thoroughly. The men of Cortez 
staring at each other, and the eagle 
eyes of their leader looking out upon 
the Pacific, have been thought too 
violent a picture for the dignity of the 
occasion; but it is a case that re- 
quires the exception. Cortez’s ‘ eagle 
eyes’ are a piece of historical paint- 
ing, as the reader may see by Titian’s 
portrait of him. The last line— 


‘ Silent, upon a peak in Darien,’ 


makes the mountain a part of the 
spectacle, and supports the emotion 
of the rest of the sonnet upon a basis 
of gigantic tranquillity.” 

Immediately preceding these pictu- 
resque lines in the volume, is another 
sonnet equally happy in design and 
execution. Of a milder cast than the 
foregoing, it displays that keen eye 
to the beauties of nature for which 
the English poets are illustrious. 
Long be those feelings their’s! In 
this summer season it will stir the 
breasts of our town readers with float- 
ing scents of the flowers and grass, and 
with images of the quiet country, and 
open fields and clear blue skies. We 
deem it one of the happiest efforts of 
our author :— 


‘“* To one who has been long in city pent, 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breath 

a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when with heart’s 
content, 
— he sinks into some pleasant 
air 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languish- 
ment ? . 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel,—an 


eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s night 
career, 
He mourns that day so soon has 
glided by; 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether 
silently.” 


The image in the last two lines, to 
22 
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denote noiseless and unchecked tran- 
sition, is. both novel and pleasing ; 
while the second of them affords one 
me the few successful instances of ono- 

iain our modern poets. Cam 
bel has a noble one in the “ Battle 
of the Baltic”— 


** Their shots along the deep slowly 
boom ;’ 


where you can almost fancy the iron 
messengers sharing in the sullenness 
of defeat, and passing over the sur- 
face of ocean with the diminished 
energy of baffled foes, fitfully and de- 
sparingly. Inthe line before us the 
opening iambus brings the dropping 
tear within vision; then the medium 
through which it is passing is pre- 
sented to us, “the clear ether”—and 
the closing trochee excellently paints 
its glancing-by with a sudden, silent 
departure. One sonnet more, and we 
turn to the lengthier poems :— 


“Happy is England! I could be con- 
tent, 
To see no other verdure than its own; 
To feel no other breezes than are 
blown 
Through its tall woods with high ro- 
mances blent ; 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 
For skies Italian, and an inward 
groan 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 
And half forget what world or world- 
ling meant. 
Happy is England, sweet her artless 
daughters : 
Enough their simple loveliness for me. 
Enough their whitest arms in si- 
lence clinging : 
Yet do I often warmly burn to see 
Beauties of deeper glance, and hear 
their singing, 
And float with them about the summer 
waters.” 


The path which Mr. Keats had 
marked out for himself, was one in 
which to fail was an easy thing, while 
success could only arise from efforts 
sustained by imagination and genius 
the most profound. He desired to 
weave into English verse some of those 
lovely tales of Grecian mythology 
wherewith he was enamoured. Pan 
was to be heard once more piping in 


* It is printed in Shelley’s ‘‘ Essays and Letters.” 


the groves. Diana and her choir of 
nymphs would glide through the forest 
in the eagerness of the chase, and, re- 
turning, bathe their round limbs in 
the fresh fountain. Iris, that mes- 
senger to earth from heaven, would 
renew her bright visitings ; fauns and 
satyrs would slily peep from the sur- 
rounding bushes; and over all, “the 
sire of gods and men,” the thundering 
Jove, was to preside. These were his 
materials—admirable, no doubt, but 
very difficult to fashion by an English 
hand. 

** Endymion, a Poetic Romance,” 
appeared in 1818, and in the April of 
that year was noticed in the-Quarterly 
Review. The article was a short one, 
hardly occupying four pages, but had 
the serious charge laid to it of killing 
Mr. Keats. Byron, true to his cha- 
racteristics, made the accusation in a 
parodied jest ; but Shelley took up the 
matter more gravely, and in the intro- 
duction to his Adonais did not hesitate 
to call the writer a “ murderer,” as 
having spoken daggers but used none ; 
he also addressed an indignant letter 
to the editor, which he did not com- 
plete or send.* 

We do not know who the reviewer 
was, whether Gifford himself or one 
of his corps—we can therefore speak 
out freely and honestly on the subject. 
The article we have by us as we write, 
and have read it often. It is bitter; 
but as Byron said—* We do not think 
a man should permit himself to be 
killed by it.” We are persuaded it 
could have made no impression upona 
healthy mind; such was not Keats’, 
and the arrow infixed itself and rankled 
in his bosom, and wrought there effects 
which we are sure were never intended 
by the writer. There is not a little of 
the cant of criticism in the opening 
paragraph— 


* Reviewers have been sometimes 
accused of not reading the works they 
affected to criticise. . On the present 
occasion we shall anticipate the author's 
complaint, and honestly confess that we 
have not read his work. Not that we 
have been wanting in our duty—far from 
it—indeed, we have made efforts almost 
as superhuman as the story itself ap- 
pears to be, to get through it ; but with 
the fullest stretch of our perseverance, 
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we are forced to confess that we have 
not been able to struggle beyond the 
first of the four books of which this 
poetic romance consists. We should 
extremely lament this want of energy 
or whatever it may be, on our parts, 
were it not for one consolation—namely, 
that we are no better acquainted with 
the meaning of the book through which 
we have so painfully toiled, than we are 
with that of the three which we have not 
looked into,” 


With the passing acknowledgment 
that the poem contained “ powers of 
language, rays of fancy, and gleams of 
genius,” the reviewer proceeded to 
a the author with being a disciple 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, with reflecting his 


faults enlarged and distorted, and with 
moreover adding to his offence as 
imitating them unnecessarily. 

be hard words which follow— 


These 


“This author is a copyist of Mr. 
Hunt; but he is more unintelligible, 
almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and 
ten times more tiresome and absurd 
than his prototype, who though he im- 

udently presumed to seat himself in 
he chair of criticism, and to measure 
his own poetry by his own standard, 
yet generally had a meaning, But Mr. 
Keats had advanced no dogmas which 
he was bound to support by examples ; 
his nonsense therefore is quite gratui- 
tous; he writes it for its own sake, and 
having been bitten by Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
insane criticism, more than rivals the 
insanity of his poetry.” 


Now, as we are not of the same 
mental school with Mr. Hunt, as we 
seldom think in ethics the same way 
with him, as we hold not with him the 
same political views, and are no ad- 
mirers of what has been his public 
life ; so with the same sincerity do we 
believe him to be an honest man and 
a—poet. His “ Rimini” satisfies us as 
to the latter, and the first is suffi- 
eiently vouched for by his sufferings 
on behalf of what he deemed the 
truth. We back our assertion with 
respect to his poetry by an opinion 
from which few will dissent—* You 
may depend upon it,” Byron wrote to 
him, about Rimini, “there is a sub- 
stratum of poetry which is a founda- 
tion for solid and durable fame.” Mr. 
‘Keats then would not have committed 
80 grievous an error in making him an 
exemplar, had he done so; but we 
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happen to know that such was not the 
case, and that Keats’ favourite models 
were the Faerie Queene of Spenset, 
and the minor poems of Shakspeare. 

He did not, then, copy Mr. Hunt's 
faults in composition, tho their 
intimacy must have exercised its 
influence upon him; they both are 
guilty of the same bad taste in the 
ungrammatical use of words already 
existing, and in the frequent invention 
of new ones, and in loving a quaint- 
ness which often leaves their meaning 
in obscurity. Perhaps it was from 
these similarities in defects this charge 
against Mr. Keats arose. His reviewer 
also attacked him on the versification 
of “* Endymion,” both as concerning 
the rhymes and the prosody; and, 
we think, proved both charges. The 
first of them is the main defect in all 
the poetry of Keats ; you always know 
from the closing word of a line how 
that which corresponds to it is to 
conclude, 


‘The sure returns of still expected 
rhymes” 


—so fully exposed by Pope, in the 
Essay on Criticism—are here found 
in abundance ; and it was with respect 
to them the critic made his best point. 
His words were— : 


“ At first it appeared to us, that Mr. 
Keats had been amusing himself and 
wearying his readers with an immeasu- 
rable game at bouts-rimés; but, if we 
recollect rightly, it is an indispensable 
condition at this play, that the rhymes 
when filled up shall have a meaning; 
and our aul as we have already 
hinted, has no meaning. He seems to 
us to write a line at random, and then 
he follows not the thought excited by 
this line, but that suggested by the 
rhyme with which it concludes. ‘There 
is hardly a complete couplet incigeing © 
complete idea in the whole book. He 
wanders from one subject to another, 
from the association, not of ideas but of 
sounds ; and the work is composed of 
hemistichs which, it is quite evident, 
have forced themselves upon the author 
by the mere force of the catch-words 
on which they turn,” 


Sharp and trenchant as this is, we 
are sure its edge would have beep 
powerless against one who had learned 
to hold lightly the world’s voice, and 
whether in praise or blame to listen to 
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it patiently until that day when it 
should listen to him. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Keats had no such strength of 
mind. We write it with great pain, 
and reverentially to the dead, that the 
school which took away from him his 
religious feelings, does not seem to 
have supplied him with any thing ade- 
me or satisfying in their stead. His 

lings seem to have been thrown by 
it into a chaotic state; and now when 
this withering blow fell upon his hopes 
of fame, a mind weakened by sickness 
and ill-directed as to its upward ten- 
dencies gave way, and horrid purposes 
of suicide presented themselves as a 
remedy for his trouble. We find his 
friend Shelley writing thus :— 


“Poor Keats was thrown into a 
dreadful state of mind by this review, 
which, I am persuaded, was not written 
with any intention of producing the 
effect, to which it has at least greatly 
contributed, of embittering his exis- 
tence, and inducing a disease from 
which there are now but faint hopes of 
his recovery. The first effects are de- 
seribed to me to have resembled insa- 
nity ; and it was by assiduous watching 
that he was restrained from effecting 
purposes of suicide. The agony of his 
sufferings at length produced the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and 
the usual process of consumption ap- 
pears to have begun. He is coming to 
Pay me a visit in Italy; but I fear that 
unless his mind can be kept tranquil, 
little is to be hoped from the mere influe 
ence of climate.” 


Every one knows that there are two 
ways of reviewing—one, the reading 
a work for the purpose of detecting 
its faults; the other, with the object 
of discovering its beauties. We can- 
not but think the Quarterly Reviewer 
went too much upon the first system: 
with the exception of the “ faint 
praise” we have already quoted, he 
seems to have opened his eyes to 
nothing in the poem except its defi- 
ciencies ; he sees not any thing therein 
but confusion in the plot, uncouthness 
in the expression, paralyzed sentences, 
and halting lines. True! good sir, 
we go with you a part of the way in 

our a ; but is all- barren from 
an to Beersheba, or is it a land of 
promise in anywise? Is there nothing 
to extenuate the youngster’s intrusions 
into the realms of verse? Come, 
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come! we'll e’en look for something 
to praise now; and here are the 
opening lines of the peem— 


‘“* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we 
wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d 
ways 

Made for our searching : yes, in spite of 


a 
Some shape of beauty moves away the 
all 


From our dark spirits !” 


And one of those haunting dreams of 
beauty and loveliness which stole him 
away from the daily duties of life, he 
declares to be the tale of young En- 
dymion— 


‘* The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 


Accordingly, he wafts us at once to a 

forest in Coenen where abode the 

chieftain-king. It is a festival day, 

and vows and sacrifices are to be paid 

to the sylvan deities ; the altar of Pan 

is erected upon a sunny hill-side— 

ss A wide lawn, whence one could 

only see 

Stems thronging all around between the 
swell 

Of tuft and slanting branches : 
can tell 

The freshness of the space of heaven 
above, 

Edged round with dark tree-tops? 
through which a dove 

Would often beat its wings, and often 
too 

A little cloud would move across the 


who 


Straightway and in attendance upon 
the god a troop of little children gar- 
landed, issue forth into the open space 
and surround the altar; sounds of 
distant melody next arise— 


“A faint breath of music, which even 


then 
Fill’d out its voice, and died away again ; 
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Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings with a gentle wave 
To light hung leaves,” 





Then amidst the thick tangles of the 
forest are seen to glimmer the flowing 
dresses of the Latmian maids; they 
show themselves plainer and plainer, 
and now the widest alley is past, and 
their light footfalls hardly press the 
greensward whereon stands the shrine. 
A crowd of sunburnt shepherds with 
a little pause follow, some of them are 
lazily trailing their crooks behind them, 
some keeping up droning music from 
their ree ee Immediately after 
these an aged priest with sober steps 
cian, ee eye is cast down upon 
the matted turf, and his long garments 
sweep the ground; round his temples 
he has a circlet of beechen-leaves, and 
in his hand he bears the presents to the 
god, of wine and herbs of various sorts, 
and white valley-lilies. Another crowd 
of shepherds continue the procession, 
chanting as they move along hymns 
and rustic ditties. Next, with a mul- 
titude surrounding it, rolls on a car of 
surpassing beauty in which stands the 
king ; but the pageant moves him not, 
and though to the careless eye wear- 
ing the mien of happiness, he too plainly 
evidences the secret sorrow of his 
heart— 


“A smile was on his countenance ; he 
seem’d 

To common lookers-on, like one who 
dream’d 

Of idleness in groves Elysian ; 

But there were some who feelingly could 


scan 

A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would 
slip 

Through his forgotten hands; then 
would they sigh, 

And think of yellow leaves, of owlet’s 


ery, 
Of logs piled solemnly. Ah, well-a-day, 
Why should our young Endymion pine 
away !” 


The worshippers range themselves 
around the altar and offer their gifts, 
after which they sing a choral hymn. 
This hymn, which has nothing remark- 
able about it, we shall not quote, 
though we have seen it somewhere 
brought forward as a favourable speci- 
men of Mr. Keat’s poetry. One day 
(Leigh Hunt tells the anecdote) Keats 


happening to be in company with 
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Wordsworth, was induced to repeat it 
te him, and was surprised and morti- 
fied to hear the bard of Rydal only 
characterise it as ‘‘ a very pretty piece 
of paganism.” We give the story as 
it happens to fall in here in the order 
of events, but do not deem it of suffi- 
cient consequence to make any remarks 
upon it. 

The argument of the poem proceeds 
with the various games and amuse- 
ments which succeed the sacred rites. 
Some of the youths engage in archery, 
others in quoit-throwing, many in 
dancing to the rustic tabor, others 
scatter themselves in groups beneath 
the trees and on the turf hillock, con- 
versing together seriously and sweetly ; 


‘‘ They discourse upon the fragile bar 

That keeps us from our homes etherial, 

And what our duties there . . =. .- 

One felt heart-certainthat he could not 
miss 


His een love, among fair blos- 
som’d boughs, 

Where every zephyr-sigh pouts, and 
endows 


Her lips with music for the welcoming. 

Another wish’d, mid that eternal spring 

To meet his rosychild. . . . + «+. 

Some were athirst in soul to see again 

Their fellow huntsmen o’er the wide 
champaign, 

In times long past; to sit with them, 
and talk 

Of all the chances in their earthly walk, 

Comparing joyfully their plenteous stores 

Of happiness, to when upon the moors, 

Benighted, close they huddled from the 
cold, 

And shared their famish’d scrips. Thus 
all out-told 

Their fond imaginations.” 


But who sits there so listless and so 
sad? uninterested in the humming 
conversation, or the athletic games— 
his eyes open, but no sight in thenm— 
his senses tranced—'tis Endymion. 
The venerable priest reclines near him, 
but the old man’s voice cannot reach 
that dizzy brain, or quiet that disturbed 
heart. Endymion listens, and patiently 
endeavours to take in his meaning, 
and thanks him gently for his kind 
interest, and smiles sweetly at the 
elder’s rebuke; yet the wandering 
look, and the vague reply, betray a 
heart sick with love. A lovely face 
overlooks the dreamer now, and eyes 
brighter from their tears, gaze down 
upon him; he looks up—Peona, his 
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sweet sister, who alone can rule his 
fixedness, has missed him from the 
company, and sought him far and wide. 
His spirit’s nurse, she soothes into 
as his griefs, and leads him ten- 

erly—he cannot choose but follow 
her—along a pathway between two 
streams, to aclear brimful river, where 
floated their light shallop. She guides 
‘the little vessel to a green island oppo- 
site, and landing in a small cove, they 
repair to an arbour— 


** Overwove 
By many a summer’s silent fingering” — 


where, worn out by the troubles of 
his heart, he sinks into the insensibility 
of slumbers, and the quiet watcher 
sits by to guard and protect him. 

We have thus far outlined “ Endy- 
mion,” because we wish to show that 
there is in it a regular plan and story, 
in defiance of the anathemas of the 
Quarterly Review. Keats seems to 
have desired in it to = the intensity 
of love apparently hopeless; its be- 
wildering power upon heart and 
brain, when, throughout pature, we 
can hear but one voice—see but one 
shape ; and its final victory and reward 
when danger and doubt are all passed 
away. We have pencilled a hundred 
beautiful thoughts to extract from it, 
but shall not trouble our readers with 
more than the following. 

Peona, to soothe her brother, takes 


up her 


** Jute, from which there pulsing 


came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which her voice should wander.” 


Pleasure and pain :— 


-* Pleasure is oft a visitant ; but pain 

et to us, like the gnawing 
slot 

On se deer’s tender haunches, late and 
° 

*Tis scared away.” 


- The cave of echo :— 


This ig the cell of echo, where she 
sits 

To” thorough silence, till her 
ts 

Are gone in tender madness, and anon 


Faints into sleep with many a dying 
© tone.” ; 





[Fune, 
Wine :—~ 


« Wine, 
Alive with sparkles.” 


Memory :— 


** There lies a den, 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in, and trace 
Its own existence of remotest owe ke 
Dark regions are around it, where the 


tombs 
Of buried griefs the spirit sees.” 


Lastly, Endymion’s blessing Cynthia, 
his love, when he meets her never to 
part more :— 


** Thou redeemed hast 


My soul from too thin breathing: gone, 


and past 

Are cloudy phantasms. Caverns lone, 
farewell } 

And air of visions, and the monstrous 
swell 


Of visionary seas! No never more 

Shall airy voices cheat me to the shore 

Of tangled wonder, breathless and 
aghast.” 


The mind of the writer, during the 
composition of Endymion, must have 
been in a heated and feverish state of 
excitement; and we pass fromthe poem 
with the conviction, that, if Keats hatl 
not died young, he would, ere long, 
have gone mad. At times, we fancy 
him pressing his hand against his throb- 
bing brow, to keep down the pain of 
thought, and to escape an imagination 
too finely finished for the hard duties 
of human existence. You know, reader, 
what a strange thing it is to stand still 
in the streets of a crowded city, and 
let the living torrent sweep past you, 
and scan the different faces, full of 
various interests, as they glide by— 
and read, if you can, their story—and 
wonder at every thing about you, though 
at other times unnoticed in its familia- 
rity. Yet, it is not well so to lift the 
veil flung over common life; there are 
shapes and apparitions beneath, suffi- 
cient to daunt the most fearless be- 
holder, and this habit of passing strange 


-comments upon things familiar is no- 


thing else than madness— 


“Tf madness ’tis to be unlike the world.” 


The. brain that reels too often, will 
fall: in the end powerless and palsied, 
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through the intensity of its own emo- 
tions. 
* Endymion” was finished at Teign- 
mouth, in April, 1818, and on its 
publication the author came to reside 
at Hampstead, with his friend, Mr. 
Charles Brown. He had made an ex- 
cursion to Scotland, in the company of 
this gentleman, and afterwards to the 
south of England, and the Isle of 
Wight; and during a severe illness 
which now followed, Mr. Brown 
watched over him with all tender soli- 
citude and care. At this time ap- 
peared that cutting review, from the 
effects of which Keats never rose ; he 
was labouring under his mortal disease 
when it came out, and conscious as he 
was of coming death, it reached the 
very heart of his sensitiveness, as over- 
throwing his hopes of leaving a name 
behind him when he was himself no 
more. We have already so far entered 
into the matter, that we here vey 
take our farewell of a subject so painful. 
Keats’ illness was too great to admit 
of his joining Mr. Brown in another 
journey this gentleman at this time 
undertook, and he left Hampstead for 
Leigh Hunt’s house, where we believe 
he remained until he quitted England 
altogether. He now put forth his last 
volume, containing Lamia, Isabella, 
the Eve of St. Agnes, and Hyperion ; 
these he published not in any confidence 
or fear, both had passed away from 
him, but in “careless despair.”* . They 
are incomparably his best poems, afford- 
ing (especially the last of them) the 


promise of excellence already fulfilled: 


praise, if it could reach the ear of 
death, has been since abundantly given 
them, and “ Hyperion,” though it be 
only a fragment, affords its author the 
undeniable title to be reckoned amongst 
our noblest poets. 

The first poem in this volume, “ La- 
mia,” is founded on a passage in the 
life of Apollonius the philosopher, 
which Burton gives in the anatomy of 
melancholy,* quoting from Philostra- 
tus. Being in a narrative shape, it 
does not give us the opportunity of 
quoting from it, as our extracts, to be 
understood, should be longer than we 
have space for. The subjectis, alamia, 
or serpent, taking human shape, is 


wedded to a young philosopher of 
Gorinth; but Apollonius, the young 
man’s preceptor, who came to the bri- 
dal feast, detected the imposition, and 
‘‘ thereupon she, plate, house, and all 
that was in it, vanished in an instant.” 
This anecdote of the Tyanzan: philo- 
sopher was one of those lying legends 
by which the heathen priests hoped to 
stay the progress of Christianity; the 
miracles of Apollonius were referred 
to by them as equal in character to 
our Saviour’s; in the present one it is 
curious to mark his detection and ex- 
pulsion of a serpent. 

Boccaccio furnished Keats with thé 
material of the poem which comes next 
in order—“ Isabella, or the Pot of Ba- 
sil,” being only an English rendering 
of one of his immortal prose tales, 
We find, for this reason, a similar dif- 
ficulty in bringing forward any pas- 
sages from it; however we must try. 
It begins thus pleasantly :— 


‘Fair Isabel—poor simple Isabel !— 
Lorenzo, a@ young palmer in love's 
eye: 
They could not in the self-same mansion 
dwell 
Without some stir of heart—some 
malady ; 
They could not sit at meals but feel how 
well : 
It soothéd each to be the other by ; 
They could not, sure, beneath the same 
roof sleep, 
But fo each other dream and nightly 
weep. 


With every morn their love grew ten- 
derer, 
With every eve deeper and tenderer 
still ; 
He might not in house, field, or garden 
stir, 
But her full shape would all *his sees 
ing fill ; 
And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her than noise of trees or hidden 
rill; , 
Her lute-string gave an echo: of his 
name, 
She spoilt her half-done "broidery with 
the same. 


He-knew whose gentle hand was at the 
latch, 7 . 
Before the door had given her to his 
eyes ; : 


* Shelley’s Essays and Letters. “Vol. ii. p: 289. 
+ * Anatomy of Melancholy,” partiii. sec. ii., &e. 
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And from her chamber window he would 
' Her beauty farther than the falcon 


spies ; 
And constant as her vesper would he 
watch, 
Because her face was turn’d to the 
same skies; | 
And with sick longing all the night out- 


wear, 
To hear her morning-step upon the 
stair,” 


Yet no word has passed between 
them, and Lorenzo trembles to avow 
his passion ; he does so at last, and 
then what joy follows! 


“ Parting, they seemed to tread upon 
the air, 
Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart 
Only to meet again more close, and 
share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s 
heart.” 


But the lady has two brothers rich 
in ancestral and acquired merchandize, 
who having discovered their sister's 
love, determine to lure her betrothed 
away to a forest in the Appenines, and 
there slay him. Unconscious of dan- 
ger he consents to go with them; and 


“* So the two brothers and their mur- 
ered man 
Rode past fair Florence.” 


They complete the deed of blood, and 
bury Lorenzo in the midst of the 
wood: and returning home tell their 
sister that he has embarked for foreign 
lands, having been entrusted by them 
with matters which required speed and 
security. She believes them, and they 
invent specious tales to account for his 
absence; but conscience racks them, 
and they behold a double murder in 
prospect, for Isabel is daily pining 
away. At last, in a night-vision the 
whole is revealed to her; Lorenzo 
comes to the side of her couch, and 
tells her how he has been slain and 
where buried. She repairs on the 
morrow to the place, and instinctively 
finds the grave. As she kneels by it 
the poet says— 


**' Who hath not loiter’d in a green 
church-yard, 

And let his spirit, like a demon mole, 

ae the clayey soil and gravel 
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To see skull, coffin’d bones, and fu- 
neral stole ; 
Pitying each form that hungry death 
hath marr’d, 
And filling it once more with human 
soul ? 
Ah! this was holiday to what was felt 
When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt. 


She gazed into the fresh-thrown mould, 
as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell ; 
Clearly she saw, as other eyes would 
know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well.” 


She removes that dear head in secrecy 
to her home, and this prize becomes 
her all in all. She brings it to her 
garden, and covering it with mould, 
sows therein basil in a garden-pot, 
(hence the name of the story,) and 
now has no wish or thought beyond 
tending the growth of that plant: 


** She forgot the stars, the moon, and 


sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the 
trees, 
And she forgot the dell where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn 
breeze ; 
She had no knowledge when the day was 
done, 
And the morn she saw not; but in 
peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 
And moistened it with tears.” 


The brothers, in very wonder at her 
absorbing engagement, take advantage 
of her going to be shrived, and re- 
moving the plant, discover Lorenzo's 
features. In horror they leave Flo- 
rence never to return ; and poor Isabel 
pines away, having always one sad 
complaining ditty in her mouth about 
her “ lost Basil.” 

How wild a thing is fancy! The 
next picture is a lone chapel-aisle full 
of sculptured dead ; the time, not far 
from the noon of night. An ancient 
beadsman is seen telling his rosary by 
the altar, and to-night such is to be 
his only employ, for it is the Eve of 
St. Agnes, and penitential emotions 
must usher in the holy day. Else- 
where (as if to show the difference in 
human employments at the same mo- 
ment) revelry and feasting are going 
on; Lord Maurice has invited a thou- 
sand guests, and ladies fair and gal- 
lant cavaliers obey the happy summons. 
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Among the former none is more lovely 
than young Madeline; thoughtful for 
her years, yet full of strange whims 
and romance, she has learned that on 
this eve* young maidens who observe 
the ceremonies of the saint receive a 
visit from the spirit of their love, and 
learn not only who he is, but whether 
he will be favourable or not. She 
cares not for the gaiety, and only 
awaits the approach of the hallowed 
hour to seek her own quiet chamber. 
Ere she lies down to slumber there, 
she prays to heaven to be propitious 
to her dreams, and kneeling at the 
antique window through which streams 
in the flooding moon, forms this grace- 
ful picture :— 


‘* A casement high and triple-arch’d 
there was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of 
knot-grass, : 

And diamonded with panes of quaint 
device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep damask’d 


wings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand he. 
raldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazon- 


ings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood 
of queens and kings. 


‘ Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gales on Madeline’s 
fair heart, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace 
and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands together 
prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory.” 


And hardly were her eyes closed when 
a dream, yet how like reality! visited 
her. She thought Porphyro knelt 
beside her couch, and called her to 
awake and come with him. Again she 
slumbered ; and now from the lute- 
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chords he struck forth in his sadness 
the old Provengal air, La belle dame 
sans mercy; the melody pierced her 
quick ear, and with a soft moan she 
awoke. How wondrous! the vision 
vanished not with her opened eyes: 
with joined hands he still remained 
there, fearing to move or speak. He 
has braved death for this visit, and 
pleads his suit ardently. The drunken 
wassailers will never heed their escape ; 
the morning is nigh, and now for ever 
is she*to be lost or won. They go 
down the wide stairs on which in all 
attitudes lie the sleeping guards; then 
cross the hall, and find in the porch 
the porter slumbering over an ex- 
hausted flagon. The wakeful blood- 
hound rises from his lair, but recog- 
nising his mistress, only gives them a 
mute welcome: the door is gained, 
the passage won, and the lovers dis- 
appear. 

«« ¢ Hyperion,’” wrote Lord Byron, 
“seems actually inspired by the Ti- 
tans, and is as sublime as A‘schylus.” 
This is high praise, and coming whence 
it did, would have been valued by Mr. 
Keats had he lived to read it, even as 
we know it will weigh with our own 
readers in their estimate of the poem. 
We cannot entirely understand the 
author’s views with respect to it, for 
“* Hyperion” was never finished: the 
story is the dethroning of the elder 
gods by Jupiter, and their consulta- 
tions how they may regain heaven. 
We offer one or two fragments to our 
readers. The poem opens with Saturn 
sitting in voiceless grief; the elements 
are hushed and calm, as if awaiting 
what the gods will do:— 


** No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the fea- 
ther’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did 
it rest.” 


Thea comes to comfort him; but in 


* On referring to our red-lettered calendar, we find that the 20th of January 


in each year is St. Agnes’ Eve. 


We take shame to ourselves for not havin 
pared this paper six months agone; but idleness—our curse—forbad. 


pre- 
race, 


sweet lady-reader ! we cry thy mercy, and in return shall let thee into the mystic 


rules. 


You must seek your couch supperless on this night; in your chamber you 


must not look behind you, nor askant ; you must remember, moreover, to repeat 


your orisons (as, om 
things you imitate } 


apart, we hope you always do); and,if in all these 
fladeline, we shall answer for your successful and happy dreams. 
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her very voice are these hollow tones 
prophetic of dread :— 


“There was a listening fear in her 


regard, 
As if calamity had but begun, 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days, 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen 
rear 
Was with its stored thunder labour. 


ing up.” 


They who have passed through a 
forest by night, when the trees were 
still and motionless, will find a reason 
in this curious conceit :— 


** As when upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty 
woods, 
oaks, branch-charmed by the 
earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without 
a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust, 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies 
off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave, 
So came these words and went.” 


Tall 


Of the shorter poems we would here 
quote the “Ode to a Nightingale,” 
written at this time during the sleep- 
lessness of sickness, and the * Ode on 
a Grecian Urn,” which reminds us of 
the scenic poets of Greece, only that 
they both are so well known already. 
Mr. Keats has been fortunate in this, 
that the best portions of his works 
have been extracted by those who have 
written on his genius ; and in studying 
his writings for our present article, we 
have experienced the difficulty of find- 
ing new passages to bring forward. 
We have been successful. as to some, 
but are conscious that several we have 
quoted will be familiar to our readers 
already. 

The consumptive tendencies of 
Keats’ constitution developed them- 
selves rapidly, and at length, in the 
autumn of 1820, he yielded to the so- 
licitations of his friends, and prepared 
to try the effects of a southern climate. 
He left England for ever in the month 
of October of this year, and in a few 
weeks was landed at Naples, whence he 
immediately journeyedto Rome, There 
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accompanied him to Italy Mr. Joseph 
Severn, a painter of the highest pro- 
mise, who had just before been ad- 
judged the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy, but who now waived every 
selfish feeling that he might be in at- 
tendance on his dying friend.* “ Keats 
suffered so much in his lingering,” 
Mr. Hunt writes, “that he used to 
watch the countenance of the physician 
for the favourable and fatal sentence, 
and express his regret when he found 
it delayed. Yet no impatience escaped 
him. He was manly and gentle to the 
last, and grateful for all services. A 
little before he died, he said that he 
‘felt the daisies growing over him.’ 
But he made a still more touching re- 
mark respecting his epitaph. ¢ If any,’ 
he said, ‘ were put over him, he wished 
it to consist of nothing but these words: 
‘ Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water!” At length, on the 27th of 
December, 1820, the young poet ex- 
pired in the arms of his friend, com: 
pletely worn out and wishing for death, 

He was buried in the cemetery of 
the English Protestants at Rome. His 
grave is close. to the pyramid of 
Cestius ; and Shelley, who sang his 
death in immortal verse, was destined 
to join him there before long. In 
another twelvemonth, his ashes too 
were laid in the same romantic bury- 
ing-ground. 

The friends of Keats, with very 
questionable taste, added to the simple 
epitaph he himselfdesired to have over 
him; and in their anxiety to let the 
stranger know something of his history, 
prefixed a sentence we would fain seé 
erased. No such harsh voice should 
= the quiet slumbers of the dead as 
this: — 


“ This grave 
Contains all that is mortal of 
A young English poet, 
Who, 

On his death-bed, 

In the bitterness of his heart 
At the malicious power of his enemies, 

Desired these words 
To be engraven on his tomb: 

HERE LIES ONE 

WHOSE NAME WAS WRITTEN IN WATER.” 


* Mr. Severn has ever since resided at Rome, and is well known to our country- 
men as the first English artist of the Eternal City. He visited London in the 
early part of last year, and delivered some lectures on fresco-painting before the 
Institute of British Architects, which were greatly admired. 
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Of his personal appearance one of 
his most intimate friends gives us the 
following sketch :— 


** He was under the middle height ; 
and his lower limbs were small in com- 
parison with the upper, but neat and 
well-turned. His shoulders were very 
broad for his size; he had a face in 
which energy and sensibility were re- 
markably mixed up—an eager power 
checked and made patient by ill-health. 
Every feature was at once strongly cut, 
and delicately alive. If there was any 
faulty expression, it was in the moutb, 
which was not without something of a 
character of pugnacity. The face was 
rather long than otherwise; the upper 
lip projected a little over the under; 
the chin was bold, the cheeks sunken ; 
the eyes mellow and glowing—large, 
dark, and sensitive. t the recital of 
a noble action, or a beautiful thought, 
they would suffuse with tears, and his 
mouth trembled. In this, there was 
ill-health as well as imagination, for he 
did not like these betrayals of emotion: 
and he had great personal, as well as 
moral courage. His hair, of a brown 
colour, was fine, and hung in natural 
ringlets.*” 


On ooens these poems our feeling 


is, that we have seldom found in the 
same space such abundant beauty, 
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united with so many minor defects. 
«Had Keats lived and enjoyed health, 
both of body and mind, he would have 
risen, without question, to the highest 
peste! fame. His imagination would 

ave been chastened, his judgment 
would have come under better control, 
his fancy, which he followed almost to 
wildness, would Have been pruned 
down ; he would have sought- more 
correct canons of taste to write by (as 
in fact he was doing when death came 
upon him); in one word, his powers 
would have received all that they 
wanted—maturity. Still, taking his 
compositions as they lie before us, 
there are few things which have given 
us so much delight as the episode of 
Glaucus in the third book of “ Endy- 
mion,” ‘ Hyperion,” that glorious 
fragment, and some of the minor 
poems which we have before either 
quoted or alluded to. 

Leigh Hunt ventures to anticipate 
for his friend the emphatic title of the 
young poet. We do not know how 
this can be conceded, when we eall to 
mind one who lived to see but eighteen 
summers, and immortalized himself be- 
fore their conclusion—the unfortunate 
Chatterton. 


* Lord Byron, and some of his Contemporaries. 
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MEMOIR OF ABD-EL-KADER. 


Asp-et-Kapar (Abi-sidi-el- Adi-Ma- 
hommed, Ben-Sidi- Mahhi-el-Din) was 
born in 1808, at La Zayouat, com- 
monly called Si-Moustapha-el-Mok- 
hetar. Sidi-Mahbhi-el-Din, his father, 
was a renowned and highly-revered 
Marabout, of the province of Oran, 
living as a dervish on the alms and 
donations of the faithful Osmanlis, 
who flocked from all parts of Africa, 
and even of Asia, to his residence, 
drawn thither by the fame of his piety. 
Such was his influence, that in cases of 
private dissensions he was frequently 
chosen to settle the affair, and a word 
from him was sufficient to arrest any 
rosecution or oppression of the Bey. 
hat, however, must seem an anomaly 
to the English reader, although fami- 
liar to the Italian,* he enjoyed the 
strange privilege of sheltering in his 
house both criminals and fraudulent 
debtors, The superstitious veneration 
of the Osmanlis towards Mahhi-el- 
Din went so far as to attribute to 
him several miracles, and especially the 
somewhat unusual one of multiplying 
in the pockets of his visitors the money 
which they carried with them. It was, 
in fact, to these impostures that the 
shrewd Marabout owed his immense 
private wealth and public influence, 
which, in the course of time, rendered 
his elevation to the throne of easy 
attainment. 

Mulay-Ali, nephew of the emperor 
of Morocco, having in 1831 abandoned 
the Beylick of Oran, in order to avoid 
coming in contact with the French 
army; Mabhi-el-Din, being considered 
by his countrymen the man most capa- 
ble of protecting and maintaining their 
national independence, was unani- 
mously elected Bey of Mascara. He 
did not, however, continue long in the 
enjoyment of his well-deserved eleva- 
tion, being treacherously poisoned b 
Ben-Nouna, the chief of the Mooris 

ty at Tlemecen, who dreaded 

is influence and popularity. 


Sidi-Mahhi left two sons as his heirs. 
Sidi-Mahommed, the eldest, being 
very pious, and wholly devoted to the 
contemplation of religious subjects, 
caring but little moreover for worldly 
affairs and honours, voluntarily re- 
nounced his rights to Abd-el-Kader, 
his younger brother, who, although 
only in his twenty-first year, was en- 
dowed with a very different character, 
and had already manifested such acti- 
vity of mind and so great a desire for 
fame, and had attained such a reputa- 
tion, that, even so early as 1826, 
when he visited, as a pilgrim, the 
tomb of Mahommed, the Marabouts 
of Mecca openly told him—thou 
shalt reign. This prediction was never 
forgotten by Abd-el-Kader, and con- 
fidently expecting its accomplishment, 
he continually prepared himself for 
such an event. Under the tuition of 
his father he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the Koran, and all 
that regards the religion and tradi- 
tions of his country, and in conse- 
quence of his learning and erudi- 
tion, he had deservingly obtained, at 
the age of twenty, the title of 
Thaleb (learned), and, a year after, 
through his exemplary and inoffensive 
conduct, that of Marabout (signifyin 
saint). By these means he contrive 
in his youth to win the affections 
of his countrymen, and to acquire 
an influence and popularity beyond 
all his contemporaries. In order to 
pave his way to the prophesied 
throne, he applied himself with great 
assiduity to all warlike exercises, 
and to the training, drilling, and 
managing the most fiery Arabian 
horses. Thus, the unexpected and 
sudden demise of his father, found 
him ones to assume jhis authority 
and honours. Nevertheless when he 
made his public entry into Mascara, 
accompanied only by a few Arabs, 
whose appearance and accoutrements 
bespoke neither luxury nor greatness, 


* In Italy the churches, the monasteries, and the residences’ of the cardinals 


and nobility, are 


rivileged to shelter all criminals. 


In 1817, the Jesuits during 


three months would not deliver into the hands of justice a murderer, but were at 


last forced by a motu proprio of Pius VII, 
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his government was at first considered 
both precarious and powerless. 

However, Abd-el-Kader soon gave 
proofs of his skill, courage, and acti- 
vity, having marched against the 
city of Tlemecen, whose population 
was then divided into two parties, that 
of the Moors, headed by Ben-Nouna, 
and that of the Conlanghis (or descen- 
dants of the Turks), under the con- 
trol of Ben-Aouna-Bourshli. Ben- 
Nouna he caused to be removed by 

ison, and Ben-Aouna by transporta- 
tion ; he then proceeded to form a mixed 
administration there, which soon ap- 
= the rivalry of the two factions. 

rom Tlemecen he went afterwards at 
the head of his army to besiege Mostage- 
nem, from which, however, having been 
well defended by [brahim-Mouhir, the 
Turkish Bey, he was compelled to 
retreat; but, to repair this defeat, 
he took by assault the city of Arzew, 
and ordered its commander, Sidi- 
Ahmet, who had been arrested, fight- 
ing at the head of the Kabailes, to 
be beheaded, having first had his eyes 
put out and his limbs broken. 

Having established his partizans 
at Arzew, and levied heavy contribu- 
tions in the province of Titari, 
both in money and provisions, the 
victorious Emir returned in triumph 
to Mascara, where he was received 
with enthusiasm by his subjects. 
There, in his wretched residence 
of brick and mud, served only by 
a few negro slaves, and dressed as 
simply as the meanest of his country- 
men, Abd-el-Kader began seriously to 
think of the possibility of restoring the 
empire of the Arabs, and their inde- 
pendence, by laying the foundation of 
a regular inistration. The esta- 
blishment of the French on the coast 
of Northern Africa, instead-of intimi- 
dating his aspiring mind, greatly sti- 
mulated his natural energy, and 
augmented his desire of realizing his 
bold and patriotic enterprise, which 
was, by uniting under his standard all 
the inhabitants of Mount Atlas, and 
of the beautiful valleys situated at 
its foot, to form a kingdom of suffi- 
cient strength for national indepen- 
dence. 

With these objects in view, Abd-el- 
Kader did all in his power to obtain 
popularity with his new subjects, by 
inspiring them with respect for his 
military talents, and with abhorrence 


for a foreign yoke. Until 1833 he 
took no part in the warfare that 
raged between his countrymen and the 
French; but, when the latter, abandon- 
ing the coast, undertook the conquest 
of Arzew, Abd-el-Kader prepared to 
meet them, and when they advanced 
upon the Beylicks of Mediah and 
Tlemecen, he opposed them so vigour- 
ously, and with such success, that they 
were compelled to retreat. 

General Boyer, who was then com- 
mander-in-chief at Oran, being in- 
formed by the Jews, his agents, that 
Abd-el-Kader was the only man capa- 
ble of opposing serious obstacles to the 
establishment of the French in Africa, 
opened friendly negotiations with him. 

he chief received, with great caution 
and politeness the Turkish and Jewish 
envoys, sent to him on the part of 
the general, rejected none of their 
proposals, but, amusing the agents with 
specious promises and protestations, 
declined subscribing any document. 

General Desmichels having suc: 
ceeded General Boyer in command, 
adopted a totally different policy from 
his predecessor, and having determined 
on conquering the tribes by brute forces 
he attacked the Arabs, under the 
command of Abd-el-Kader, on seve- 
ral occasions, but without any signal 
success, being obliged to fight in a 
country almost wholly unknown to 
‘this troops, intersected by water- 
courses and impracticable mudd 
passes, so that at every step his 
resources were greatly endangered. 
During his retreat towardsOran, Gen. 
Desmichels tried in vain to force Abd- 
el-Kader to accept battle, while the 
Arabian chief, at the head of his 
cavalry, hovered around the French 
army, harassing them incessantly, 
and massacreing all stragglers who 
were separated from the main body. 
At last, Abd-el-Kader, having suc- 
ceeded in surrounding a corps of 
infantry under the command of 
Colonel Duberail, forced them to 
seek shelter in Arzew, which was 
immediately invested by the Arabs. 
After several attempts to bring on 
a battle, Abd-el-Kader, on the 8th 
of October, 1833, sent Colonel Du« 
berail the following note :— 


‘Praise to Mahommed!—The chief 
of the Moors, Sidi-el- Adi-Mahommed- 
Abi-Abd-el - Kader - Sidi-Mahhi-el- Din, 
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to the French chief. ‘Health to the un- 
believers! As you have not fulfilled the 
conditions of your treaties, and as you 
did not come out yesterday to fight with 
us, let us know your determination. We 
inform you, on our part, that our troops 
surround Arzew on every side, and are 
ready to mount upon its bastions. We 
have several times beaten our drums to 
show you that we wish to fight. If you 
seek after your safety and welfare leave 
our country ; otherwise, I shall oppose 
you for ever, I will unite under the na- 
tional standard the inhabitants of the 
east and of the west, and I will wage a 
continual war against you. Our God 
will assist us in expelling you. Lay 
down your flag, and I will withdraw 
so as to let you depart. Do not rely 
on the counsel of your guides, because 
they will be your ruin.”* 


On the following day the French 
accepted this challenge, attacked Abd- 
el-Kader, and being well supported by 
artillery, military experience overcame 
undisciplined valour, and the besiegers 
were repulsed after an obstinate and 
destructive combat; the French were, 
however, soon after compelled to re- 
enter the town, without having gained 
an inch of territory, or any important 
advantage over the Arabs. 

The French government seeing 
the alarming position of their African 
possessions, and taking into considera- 
tion the enormous expenditure yearly 
entailed: upon France to retain the 
conquest, devised the plan of sending 
to Africa a civil and military com- 
mission of experienced and prudent 
men, empowered to propose and 
adopt any means which they should 
think the most proper to insure the 
future welfare of the colony. 

These commissioners, after havin 
consulted with the chief Turks an 
native allies of France, with regard to 
the state of the hostile tribes inhabit- 
ing the Atlas and its neighbour- 
hood, and having obtained, through 
the Jews, information of the financial 
and military resources of the Arabs, 
unanimously declared themselves in 
favour of a system of conciliation and 
friendly intercourse, and advised the 
eivil and military authorities to try the 
experiment. 

General Desmichels, concurring with 
the advice of the commissioners, 
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adopted their suggestion ; but unfor- 
tunately the French passed too sud- 
denly hen one extreme to another, 
and those with whom they had hitherto 
treated only by means of the sword 
were soon transformed into allies, 
and became the object of their con- 
fidence and generosity. Abd-el- 
Kader, according to his custom, re- 
eeived the envoys of General Desmi- 
ehels with great marks of politeness, 
and, after the preliminary negotiations 
were settled, a treaty was concluded 
by which the governor of Oran 
recognised his independence. The 
river Chetif, which has its source in 
the interior of the province of Titary, 
and which, after traversing the lake 
Titary, turning to the left, dis- 
charges its waters into the Mediter- 
ranean, became the boundary of his 
possessions, comprising the whole of 
the fertile country lying between the 
empire of Morocco and the provinces 
of Oran, Titary, and Algiers. The 
emir of Mascara obtained also great 
commercial advantages, and a supply 
of arms and ammunition, on his pro- 
mising to make use of them only against 
the enemies of France. 

During the numerous skirmishes 
which he had already had with the 
French, Abd-el-Kader having remark- 
ed the great superiority which military 
discipline and tactics imparted to their 
soldiers, he was not slow to avail him- 
self of the advantage, and, therefore, 
he formed a corps of infantry, and had 
them drilled by French officers, in 
order that they might learn how to 
use the bayonet. hus behind the 
small river assigned to him as a limit 
to his territory, the young emir 
of Mascara was neehie military 
organization amongst his subjects, 
and preparing the means once more of 
asserting the independence of his na- 
tive country ; and as soon as he thought 
that he had a chance against the 
conquerors of Algiers, several corps 
of his army were allowed to commit 
depredations on the province of Oran. 

General Voriol, who had succeeded 
General Desmichels, being informed 
of the incursions of the Arabs, signi- 
fied to Abd-el-Kader, that if such 
infractions of the treaty did not 


cease immediately, he should treat 


* General Desmichels, 7her 18, 1834. 
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him as an enemy. General d’Erlon, 
governor of Algiers, also addressed 
the emir an equally strong letter on 
the subject, and even threatened to 
depose him: but the brave and 
politic chief having appointed Ben- 
Dran as his agent and plenipoten- 
tiary, despatched him to Algiers to 
negotiate with General d’Erlon. 
en-Dran was a Jew, of a fine and 
imposing countenance, polite in his 
raanners, graceful and lively in his con- 
versation; and, above all, endowed 
with all those deceitful qualifications 
which are the essential and honour- 
able requisites of a good diplomatist. 
Such a goodly personage soon won 
the confidence and esteem of the 
French governor ; and perceiving that, 
for want of milifary resources, the 
French were then unable to attempt 
any thing decisive against his mas- 
ter, he advised him to keep his 
troops in readiness, and to seize the 
first favourable opportunity of invad- 
ing the French possessions. 
About that period a sheriff of the 


Sahara, called Monga, secretly stimu- 
lated andencouraged by Jewish-French 
emissaries, entered with his army into 
the province of Titary, and having 


taken possession of Mediah, sent from 
thence his agents to Miliana, exhorting 
its inhabitants to join his standard, in 
order to shake off the yoke of Abd-el- 
Kader. ‘The emir, being informed of 
what had congas crossed the Chetif 
at the head of his cavalry, and passing 
like a thunder-bolt through the pro- 
vince of Titary, entered in triumph into 
Mediah, and having expelled the 
French Bey, appointed in his stead one 
of his own faithful friends, and began 
toorganize his new conquest according 
to his plans and interests. 

General Trezel, then commander. 
in-chief at Oran, remonstrated against 
so open an infraction of the treaty 
concluded between the French and 
Abd-el-Kader, and demanded an ex- 
planation of the emir’s conduct, but 
this was utterly disregarded. Gene- 
ral d’Erlon, unable to employ mili- 
tary coercion, engaged Abdel Kader, 
through Ben-Dran to address letters 
of submission to both the governors 
of Algiers and Oran; and an officer 
of the staff, accompanied by Ben. 
Dran, was despatched to him to ob- 
tain this. They found the emir at the 
Hallouan, near Belida, occupied in 


the settlement and organization of 
his new province. The French envoy 
having presented to the emir, on the 
part of General d’Erlon, several pre- 
cious French curiosities, was well re- 
ceived, and obtained the object of his 
mission; but at the same time, in 
reward of his apparent submission, 
Abd-el-Kader was. acknowledged the 
conqueror and rightful possessor of 
a hew province. 

Two months after this renewal 
of friendly intercourse, Abd-el-Kader 
being informed that the chiefs of the 
tribes of the Drouers, and of the 
Zmalas, were secretly intriguing with 
the French, and trading with them 
to his disadvantage, ordered the ap. 
prehension of Ismael, one of them. 
These tribes appealed to General 
Trezel for protection, who, leaving 
Oran with his army, directed. his 
course towards Tlemecen, and pitched 
his camp at Misserghim. From thence 
he apprized General d’Erlon of the 
cause and object of his movements, 
and demanded his approval, and imme- 
diate assistance. 

Having waited in vain several days 
for an answer, Trezel considered it 
his duty to advance, and havingreached 
Threlet, on the road to Mascara, on 
the 24th June, 1834, he there pitched, 
and fortified his camp. The next 
day he sent his favourite Jew, Mardohai- 
Amar, with two officers of his staff, 
to endeavour to settle with Abd-el- 
Kader by peaceable means; but not 
having succeeded, on the 26th the 
French advanced towards the Lirig, 
and while they were marching over a 
narrow passage near Muley-Ismael, 
they were suddenly attacked by the 
Arabs, under the command of the 
emir; after an obstinate and de- 
structive combat, the Arabs were 
routed, and the French having passed 
the Sig, took possession of the camp 
of Abd-el-Kader. This vietory, how- 
ever, not. only cost the French 
great loss of life, but proved to them, 
that the emir of Mascara, whom they 
had hitherto considered as a savage 
chief, had already made rapid pro- 
ou in the art of war ; since, for the 

st time, he had commanded his in- 
fantry in person, and had fought with 
skill and effect. 

Proud of his success, General Trezel 
on the 28th demanded of Abd-el-Kader 


an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
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of France, and to pay a tribute, as a 
fine for his late transgression ; but the 
emir having refused to submit to his 
conditions, and the French having no 
means of maintaining themselves in 
such a position, a retreat became indis- 
pensable. As Arzew was the nearest 
point where the troops could safely 
embark for Oran, on the 29th, before 
day-break, they directed their march 
towards that city. The foreign legion 
formed the van-guard—the wounded, 
and the provision wagons were placed 
in the centre of the army, and the 
cavalry served both as wings and rear- 


About noon, while the French were 
marching over a muddy and difficult 
tract of land, between the Macta and 
a steep hill, the Arabs fell upon them 
like ravenous wolves, surrounded them 
on every side, and the van having 

iven way, Abd-el-Kader, profiting 
y the great disorder occasioned b 
their flight, attacked the centre wit 
great impetuosity, massacred all the 
wounded, and those who defended 
the provisions, and took possession of 
many carriages, and a great quantity 
of ammunition. The same evening 
General Trezel, with the remains of 
his exhausted and demoralized army, 
reached Arzew, from whence some of 
the troops embarked for Oran, and 
the rest returned to the same place 
by land. 

This unlooked-for result of the ex- 
pedition of General Trezel caused an 
alarming sensation in Algiers, and 
produced great uneasiness in France, 
where the name of Abd-el- Kader began 
to inspire respect, and even apprehen- 
sion—since, both at Muley Ismael and 
at Macta, he had given convincing 
proofs of the great improvement which 
military organization and discipline had 
engendered amongst his subjects. The 
government, therefore, felt the neces- 
sity of striking a decisive blow at the 

ing emir of Mascara, and with 
that view Marshal Clausel was 
appointed governor-general of the 

rench possessions in northern Africa, 
provided with extraordinary military 
and financial resources, in order to 
conquer Constantina, and thus exter- 
minate at once the growing power of 
Abd-el-Kader. The late Duke of Or- 
leans honoured with his presence this 
campaign. 

It is not generally known, but it is 


at the same time an incontestable fact, 
that, during the last two centuries, 
the inhabitants of the states of Bar- 
bary, and of almost the whole coast of 
northern Africa, have been under 
the indirect but permanent yoke of afew 
powerful and cunning Jewish families. 
Those degraded, deceitful, and crafty 
parias, although naturally slaves in 
the land, and universally despised by the 
natives, through their intriguing ma- 
neeuvres, and by their base prostitu- 
tion and shameless subserviency to the 
brutish dictates and debauched ca- 
prices of the Turkish rulers, had 
openly usurped and monopolized the 
most advantageous situations, both in 
the administration and in commerce, 
and that in despite of the discontent 
of the natives. 

After the conquest of Algiers, the 
French adopted the same impolitic 
and anti-national system, not only by 
continuing the influence of the Jews, 
but by entrusting them with their confi- 


‘dence in all the delicate negotiations 


which became indispensable between 
the conquerors and the numerous and 
savage tribes of the interior. Thus 
we find that the famous Jew, Mardokai- 
Amar, after having committed all sorts 
of extortions and oppressions under 
his Turkish master, Hadji- Hassan, was 
chosen by the French as their agentand 
negotiator. Ben-Dran,who had been for 
years intimately acquainted with Abd- 
el-Kader, and had even been foralength 
of time his agent and plenipotentiary at 
Algiers, was employed and entrusted 
with the most important affairs by Ge« 
neral Bougaud, and nearly ruined his 
employer. The renowned Jacob Las- 
cary, afraudulent bankrupt Jew, after 
having been a purveyor of arms and 
ammunition to the Arabs, and particu- 
larly to Abd-el-Kader, was employed 
by General Desmichels to negotiate 
on the part of France with that emir, 
this same individual was chosen by 
Marshal Clausel as his factotum, and 
entrusted with the plan he intended to 
pursue in his expedition against Con- 
stantina. 

Having briefly stated these historical 
facts, let us now resume our narration 
with regard to the expedition of 
Clausel. General d’Arlanges, the 
successor of Trezel at Oran, informed 
the marshal of all he had been able to 
learn, through his Jewish agents, con- 
cerning the military resources of Abd- 
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el- Kader and his allies. The Marshal, 
through the instrumentality of his Jew 
emissaries, first endeavoured to disse- 
minate discord amongst the Arabian 
tribes of the interior; then bribed, 
with money and promises, several 
Beys who were opposed to the emir 
of Mascara; and, lastly, through the 
medium of Lascary, did all in his 
power to excite the natives against 
him. Abd-el-Kader, being informed 
by the Jews, of this state of af- 
fairs, lost no time in appealing to his 
numerous adherents, impressing on 
the minds of his Beys the degrading 
humiliation of a foreign yoke, and ex- 
horting them to fight with him for 
their common national welfare and 
independence, and for the defence of 
the religion of their ancestors. 

Towards the end of November, 
1835, having divided his army into 
four divisions, Marshal Clausel left 
Oran, and marched against Mascara ; 
and, during ten days, passing through 
a country intersected by rivers, deep 
water-pools, and mountains, his pro- 
gress was continually opposed by the 
emir at the head of his army. At 
Muley-Ismael, Abd-el-Kader accepted 
battle, but was compelled to retreat 
upon the Sig, where another combat 
took place ; at last, having engaged a 
third time with the invaders at Sidi- 
Emborrat, and having been beaten, 
the Arabian chief, with a small body 
of cavalry, retreated to Cachero, 
where he was abandoned by the 
greater part of the chiefs of his party, 
and one of them, insulting him in his 
misfortune, carried off the parasol 
of feathers which is the distinction 
of the commander-in-chief, saying— 
“ We will return it to you when you 
become again our Sultan.” 

Without being discouraged by these 
reverses, and unwilling to defend 
his capital uselessly, the young emir 
ordered the evacuation of Mas- 
cara, and as the Jews would not leave 
the town, the enraged Moors pillaged 
their houses, and massacred great 
numbers of them. The French en- 
tered the town soon after these 
scenes of slaughter and depredation 
had taken place, and there found 
the twenty-two cannons, and the car- 
riages they had lost at the battle of 
Macta. Clausel, after having bar- 
barously pillaged and consigned to the 
flames Mascara, and destroyed piece by 
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piece all the establishments of Abd-el- 
Kader, took possession of Tlemecen ; 
but soon after his supposed annihila- 
tion, the emir, having renewed his 
hostile operations, the French were 
compelled to effect a precipitous re- 
treat into Oran, while Abd-el-Kader 
intercepted the communication be- 
tween Oran and Tlemecen. 

General d’ Arlanges, at the head of 
his division, supported by a strong 
park of artillery, undertook to re-es- 
tablish the intercepted communication, 
but met with so formidable a resist- 
ance that he was obliged to sacrifice a 
vast number of troops two leagues 
from Tlemecen before victory declared 
in his favour. Two days after this 
event, while advancing towards Tle- 
mecen by the river Tafna, Abd-el-, 
Kader fell upon them so vigorously, 
and so suddenly, that, notwithstanding 
the superiority of their artillery and 
manceuvres, they were driven in great 
confusion into their fortified camp. 

Encouraged by this success, the 
emir established his head-quarters be- 
tween the Isser and the Tafna, and 
disposed his Arabs in such a manner 
as to intercept again the communica- 
tions between General d’Arlanges and 
Oran; the French were thus in a 
truly distressing situation; for, being 
surrounded on every side by the 
Arabs, with scarcely any communica- 
tion with Oran by sea, their provisions 
began to get so scarce, that in order 
to feed the army, they were obliged to 
kill and eat their horses during three 
months. Their dangerous position 
having excited great alarm both in the 
African colony and in France, General 
Bougaud, with a fresh and imposing 
army, was despatched to Oran, in order 
to deliver the division of General d’ Ar- 
langes from the Arabs, and having ad- 
vanced towards the fortified camp of the 
Tafna, he succeeded in introducing 
into it both provisions and ammuni- 
tion. After some days of hesitation, 
he marched on his right towards Oran, 
with the intention of turning the posi- 
tion of Abd-el-Kader. The chief was 
too politic to suffer this, and there- 
fore avoided several times engaging 
with Bougaud’s division; but at last 
he was compelled to give battle at the 
confluence of the Isser and the Sullif ; 
and there, as at Tafna, he commanded 
his infantry in person, and by a very 
able manceuvre, succeeded in attacking 
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at the same time the van and the rear 
of the French army; but having 
opened his centre too much, General 
Bougaud, profiting by his mistake, and 
making use of his powerful artillety, 
after a long and destructive battle, 
completely defeated the Arabs; Abd- 
el-Kader, at the head of his cavalry, 
rotected the retreating army until 
it took a strong position behind the 
Sullif. 

This victory of General Bougaud 
did little to advance the welfare of the 
French in Africa, and the nego- 
ciations for a new treaty of peace 
and alliance being chiefly managed 
through the Jews, the emir of 
Mascara soon found the means of 
obtaining not only honourable con- 
ditions, but of being again recognised 
as the rightful owner of his former 
dominions, with an accession of ter- 
ritory, and new commercial advan- 
tages, under the apparent humilia- 
tion of paying a small annual tribute, 
in provisions, to the French. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, 
Abd-el-Kader having learned by ex- 

rience that, notwithstanding his 
indefatigable application to the art of 
war, his extraordinary energy on 
the field of battle, and his tact in 
organizing his troops, he could not 
rally around his standard the na- 
tives, of whom he had declared 
himself both the chief and the pro- 
tector, without a wise and system- 
atic administration, he determined, 
as far as his circumstances permitted, 
to establish in his dominions a regular 
plan of finance, commerce, and jus- 
tice; and as when travelling through 
Egypt he had observed with great 
attention the organization which Ma- 
hommed Ali had introduced amongst 
his subjects, he determined to emu- 
late that reforming pacha. 

Following this wise determination, 
when the French sent a second expedi- 
tion against Constantina, under General 
Darlemont, and accomplished its con- 

uest—and again when under the direc- 
tion of Marshal Vallée they took posses- 
sion of the khalifats of Sahel, Ferdjiouah, 
and Medjanah—he did not interfere, 
but occupied himself entirely in civi- 
lizing and training his subjects to 
military and commercial pursuits, and 
cultivating friendly feelings amongst 
the chiefs of the tribes under his pro- 
tection, in establishing a strict mono- 
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poly of all the articles of merchan- 
dise, in superintending on behalf of the 
Arabs the exchange of their pro- 
ducts, and horses, and camels, for the 
cotton, silk, iron, steel, and other 
commodities offered to them by the 
French. 

However, when Marshal Vallée, ac- 
companied by the late Duke of Or- 
leans, was taking a military survey 
of the French conquests, and at the 
same time was endeavouring to throw 
obstacles in the way of the ag- 
grandizement of the emir of Mas- 
cara, by secretly fomenting discord 
amongst the Arabian chiefs, Abd- 
el-Kader, on ‘his side, resorted to 
every expedient to excite the Mus- 
sulman tribes against the Chris- 
tians, and urged them to engage in a 
sacred war to extirpate the invaders 
from the African soil. For this pur- 
pose religious and military emissaries 
were sent by him amongst the different 
tribes, while he himself moved from 
place to place, busily employed in pre- 
paring for the sudden outbreak which 
he meditated. 

When he thought the time favour- 
able for declaring war, on the 18th 
of November, 1839, he addressed a 
letter to Marshal Vallée, commander- 
in-chief of the French army in Africa, 
in which he stated that all the faithful 
Mussulmans having determined on a 
sacred war against the Christians, he 
had used all his efforts to prevent 
them, but that no alternative was now 
left him but to side with them, and 
obey the law of his religion, which 
commanded war against the infidels. 

On the 20th of November, the emir, 
at the head of his army, crossed the 
Chetif, and began the work of devas- 
tation in the great plain of Mitidja. 
Clouds of Bedouin Arabs surrounded 
the French posts, which were at- 
tacked and iven in, and a bat- 
talion was cut off and destroyed. 
The farms of the colonists were set on 
fire, and their villages razed to the 
ground. ‘The French, taken by sur- 
prise, suffered at first a considerable 
loss, and were driven back into the 
province of Algiers. Notwithstanding 
that Marshal Vallée and four able 
generals, having under their command 
an effective and disciplined army of 
— thousand men, and twelve thou- 
sand horses and mules, were engaged 


against them, Abd-el-Kader bravely 
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opposed them, but after the first sur- 
prise was over, although he fought 
with intrepidity and skill, and during 
the year 1840 caused them a loss of 
more than twenty thousand men, and 
almost the entire ruin of all the colo- 
nists, he had no prospects of victory ; 
his military and financial resources 
began to fail, particularly as almost 
the whole of the tribe of the Had- 
joutes, who are described by Marshal 
Vallée as the fiercest and most warlike 
of the Arabs, had been entirely de- 
stroyed by the French. 

The emir, therefore, towards the 
beginning of 1841, retreated into his 
possessions, and was endeavouring 
to prepare for a new campaign, 
when the French army, having been 
re-inforced by twenty thousand new 
troops from France, and with three 
thousand five hundred more horses, 
and one thousand eight hundred 
more mules, the governor-general of 
Algiers decided on striking a decisive 
blow at Abd-el-Kader. By the instru- 
mentality of the Jews, some of his best 
supporters were bribed to abandon his 
cause ; and, after having fought four 
battles in his own dominions, in all 
of which he was defeated, he at last, see- 
ing that he could no longer fight with 
any chance of success, with his few 
faithful followers disappeared from the 
theatre of war, and retreated amongst 
the tribes of the desert. 

The French accounts announced the 
total extermination of the powerful emir 
of Mascara, and even spread the 
report that he had been assassinated by 
one of the Beys, who had been ill- 
treated by him during his grandeur. 
But Abd-el-Kader, faithful to the pro- 
mise that he had made to Colonel Du- 
berail, in his letter of the 8th August, 
1833, that he would oppose the French 
for ever, and wage a continual war 
against them, has been ever since 
wandering amongst the inhabitants of 
the desert, spreading amongst them 
civilization, military discipline, and, 
above all, fomenting the hatred of 
a foreign yoke; and, in fact, there 
has not been a single fight between 
the French and the Arabs, where Abd- 
el-Kader, like the Arabian pheenix, has 
not fallen with his cavalry upon the in- 
vaders of his country: and the Moni- 
teur Universel of 7th August, 1842, 
announcing a great check that General 
Changrenier has lately met with in 
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Algeria, ascribes it to the unexpected 
and powerful attack of the ex-emir of 
“MaS3cara, at the head of the Arabian 
cavalry, adding that this time Abd-el- 
Kader had returned into the desert 
towards Morocco: and General Bou- 
gaud, in his official report of the ope- 
rations of the army under his com- 
mand, dated the 17th September, 1842, 
assures the minister of war that the 
power and influence of the ex-emir had 
been entirely annihilated, and that all 
the Arabian chiefs had at last aban- 
donedhim. Notwithstanding this de- 
claration, on the 22nd of December, 
1842, Abd-el-Kader, at the head of a 
numerous cavalry, and supported by 
many Arabian chiefs, again entered into 
the French possessions, suddenly attack- 
ing the province of Miliana, massacred 
the military posts, and destroyed all 
the habitations and farms of the French 
colonists; and, after having bravely 
defended himself from the attacks of 
the army under General Changrenier, 
disappeared from the scene of t battle, 
and went to foment amongst the Arabs 
of the desert their natural hostility 
against the invaders. Thus we find 
that in the beginning of January, 1843, 
many tribes, which had submitted to the 
French yoke, all of a sudden have re- 
volted, and resumed warlike operations 
under the command of Abd-el-Kader ; 
and so alarming were their movements, 
that General Bougaud was compelled 
to put himself at the head of all his 
forces, the garrison of Algiers included, 
in order to check the spreading of thisin- 
surrection, which has again manifested 
itself amongst the Arabs; while Gene- 
ral Changrenier, with the troops under 
his command, has advanced from Mi- 
liana to support the operations of the 
commander-in-chief. Notwithstanding 
all these imposing and well-combined 
plans, General Bougaud, in his de- 
spatches of the 5th February last, an- 
nounces to the French government 
that, in consequence of the inclemency 
of the weather and of the impractica- 
bility of the roads, he has not been able 
to destroy Abd-el-Kader and his adhe- 
rents; but in the meantime, he adds, 
that he has severely punished the chiefs 
of those tribes who had embraced the 
cause of the ex-emir, and that, as soon 
as the season will permit, he will put 
an end to the war in northern Africa. 
However, the Moniteur Universel of 
the 3rd of April instant, publishes a 
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report of General Bougaud to the 
minister-at-war, by which it appears, 
that on the 14th February last the 
French division under the command 
of General Bar, which, according to 
the plan of the commander-in-chief, 
was advancing towards the revolted 
Arabian tribes, was so suddenly and 
bravely attacked by the Arabs under 
the command of Abd-el-Kader, that 
it was not only defeated, but compelled 
to fall back in great confusion into 
Algeria; and this unexpected check 
has so much deranged the military 
operations of the French, that Gene- 
ral Bougaud has been obliged to alter 
the plans he had formed for the spring 
campaign. 

But Abd-el-Kader is still at liberty, 
and wandering amongst his Arabs: and 
the minister at war has already de- 
manded one million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds for the service of the army 
employed in Algeria in 1843; and this 
exorbitant sum does not portend any 
speedy settlement of the Guerilla war- 
fare which is raging between the French 
and the Arabs. 

In a country like northern Africa, 
and with a spirit like that of the Ara- 
bian chief, it is difficult to foretel the 
result of this contest. The power of 
France may prolong the war until his 
energies are exhausted ; but, however 
that may be, he has already done 
enough to deserve to be handed 
down to posterity as a man who, 
born and bred in a barbarous coun- 
try, and in the midst of ignorant 
and savage tribes, has by his own ex- 
ertions greatly improved his natural 
abilities ; and, through his unremitting 
efforts, good example, and enduring 
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perseverance, has already effected a 
wonderful revolution in his coun- 
try—having introduced civilization 
and financial and commercial organiza- 
tion into his dominions, and military 
discipline and habits amongst his sol- 
diers and the other inhabitants of the 
desert. 

Abd-el-Kader is a man of delicate 
health. His person is below the 
middle size, his complexion pale, 
and his eyes rather thoughtful and 
melancholy. He is naturally a man 
of few words, but when engaged in 
conversation he is full of animation 
and brilliant imagination. By astrange 
peculiarity amongst his countrymen, 
he has had but one wife, the daughter 
of his paternal uncle, whom he married 
when he became emir of Mascara, and 
with whom he has always lived in per- 
fect conjugal harmony during both 
his prosperity and adversity. When 
he is not in the field of battle, his 
manner of living is both simple and 
laborious. During his greatness, every 
morning at six o’clock he attended 
the hall of audience, where a vast 
number of his subjects daily resorted, 
in order to obtain his advice and de- 
cision on any subject that concerned 
their welfare. At twelve o’clock he 
retired into his private cabinet, and 
there remained until three, attending 
to his own affairs, and to the despatch 
of public business. At six o'clock, 
Pp. M., he regularly attended the mosque, 
where, every Friday, to fulfil his duty 
as a Marabout, he read the prayers, 
and explained the Koran to the con- 
gregation. Thus, the emir of Mascara 
became daily more popular amongst 
his countrymen. 
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STANZAS 
Suggested by Mr. Rothwell’s Painting of “The Young Mendicant’s Noviciate."” 


Is this a fiction? Are the beings here, 

Forms dwelling only in the Artist’s mind ; 

Creations of the thought, which disappear, 

Leaving their haunting memories behind,— 

Are they not rather such as we may find 

Daily around us on life’s toilsome way, 

And pass unnoticed, made by custom blind,— 

Till Genius brings them underneath its sway, 
And with the fire of Heaven thus makes immortal—clay ! 


It is not fancy—sorrow-stricken child, 
Too much sad truth is in thy wistful glance ; 
Methinks I’ve seen thee when thy young lip smiled, 
And joy was in thy beaming countenance— 
Those eyes that look so timidly askance, 
Have they not mirrored back, in infant glee, 
Thy sire’s fond glances, when he loved to dance 
Thy baby form all lightly on his knee ; 

And saw the budding hope of coming years in thee? 


I feel thou wast thy father’s favourite, 
The earliest offspring of no common love, 
Such as we fondly hope Heaven may requite * 
With more than common blessing—and he strove 
To make Ais worthy blessing from above— 
Vainly ’twould seem, if this life’s narrow span 
Could aught of Heaven’s designs eternal prove— 
But God’s ways are inscrutable to man, 

Which oft, alas! he dares presumptuously to scan! 


He died—perchance he had been one of those 
Whose names become as household words to men, 
For his young heart was swelling with the throes 
Of Genius—but his story wherefore pen ? 
The like hath often been, and will again. 
He hoped—he trusted: Disappointment came— 
Despondence followed—want and sickness then— 
Till the free spirit fled the shattered frame, 
And Death usurped the spoils which were the right of Fame! 


He died—and left thee to a mother’s care, 
Who needed care herself as much as thou ; 
Alas! that blow had driven her to despair, 
But woman’s love gave firmness to her now. | 
Thy helpless infancy would not allow 
Her perishing—and the dear claim of one 
As yet unborn, forbade her soul to bow 
Beneath a storm, whose fury but begun, 
Should wreck full many a hope ere its rude course was run. 
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Poor boy—that mother watched thy infancy 

With more than mother’s fondness—in thy face 

Her dim and tearful eye was wont to see 

The one loved image nothing could erase ; 

And as she held thee in her close embrace, 

And hushed thy little woes, a transient smile 

Upon her features one at times could trace, 

As Hope would momently her grief beguile, 
Which mocks the soul too oft with bright deceptive wile. 


Hope can no more deceive her with its ray, 
Nor sorrow rend again her gentle breast— 
The tears of Heaven fall lightly on her clay, 
And her pure spirit mingles with the blest : 
Yet mirth is on ¢hy lip—the last she prest— 
Alas! unconscious of the pang which rent 
Her heart at parting thee, beloved the best, 
Of all save one, when the deep woes long pent 
Within her suffering soul in that last gasp found vent! 


Thou art too young her miseries to feel, 
Thou canst not feel thy own—all things are bright 
To thy enchanted vision, and reveal 
Fair fancies robed in draperies of light. 
Thou lovest the sunbeam, and the purple night 
Has starry wonders for thy gazing eye ; 
Thou dreamest not that storms the flower may blight— 
Shut out the sunbeam, and obscure the sky, 
Thou knowest not wherefore ’tis we weep for those who die. 


Oh! childhood’s heart is like the budding vine, 
That strays uutrained along the garden ground, 
And recks not, so the sunbeam on it shine, 
How many a blooming thing may fade around: 
But when it has expanded, and hath found 
Something to cling to, with its tendrils, fast, 
Tear from its grasp the treasure it hath bound, 
And all its freshness and its vigour past, 

It droops and dies away, as smote by Autumn’s blast. 


Yes! manhood brings the power to deeply feel, 
And all deep feeling soon consumes the heart, 
Outworn by Passions which it must conceal, 
Till blighted past the aid of human art, 
Living not in itself, but grown a part 
Of others’ being, and to double woe 
Thus doomed, and pointing for itself the dart. 
But grief is man’s best heritage below, 
As all who’ve known the thoughts thatspring from sorrow know! 


This thou hast yet to learn, unconscious boy : 
But time will teach the lesson—harsh and cold; 
Making too palpable the dark alloy 
Which youth's bright alchemy would turn to gold. 
And yet, I feel thou hast a spirit bold 
To wrestle with thy fate ; and in thine eye, 
Spite of its downcast shyness, I behold 
A glance prophetic of aspirings high, 
And burning thoughts which shall not all unspoken die. 
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Alas! unlike the drooping flower beside thee, 
That bends beneath ste#n fortune’s icy blast ; 
Though with a sister’s love she strives to guide thee 
Safe through the perils round thy pathway cast. 
Her thought too vividly recalls the past, 

And all that made it happy; and too well 

With the dark present can its dreams contrast ; 

For her the wand of Hope hath lost its spell, 

Nor can its magic more her bitter sorrows quell. 











Well may she droop—condemned a world to roam, 

In which the friendless seldom find a friend ; 
Perchance yon guide-post pointed to the home, 
Where, o’er her sleep, fond looks used once to bend, 
And towards it now, with gladsome step may wend 
Old playmates, as they near their cheerful cot, 
Who hail the sign that points their journey’s end, 
At hand, while desolate, she leaves the spot, 

Which once possessed for her, what now the world has not! 
















And whither will she turn? It recks not much, 
No smile shall greet her on her lonely way, 
Save his whose smiles but add a deeper touch 
Of Sorrow, to the woes that on her prey. 

She knows that care must quickly cloud their ray ; 
For grief has given her foresight, and her eye 
Sees in the dreary future many a day 

Of want and misery, which shall sorely try 
His boyish heart, nor leave its tearful fount long dry! 




















And will none heed her story of distress? 
Alas! she speaks it not. Her features pale, 
Her shrinking attitude, her faded dress— 
Remnants of better days—must tell her tale. 
However rudely Poverty assail 
Her heart, she cannot learn the beggar’s tone, 
And oft her silent eloquence must fail 
To win compassion, where the studied moan] 
Of well-feigned want may gain a mite from wealth o’ergrown. 

















Yet silence veils all feelings deep and strong, 
Perchance because the tongue wants power to lend 
Them utterance, and the heart resents the wrong 
Of speaking them in part, nor will descend 
With words inadequate such thoughts to blend; 
And thus they rest unspoken—and the heart, 
Struggling with its emotions to the end, 
Breaks with its secret, scorning to impart 

Aught, since to tell the whole exceeds expression’s art. 















Though, sometimes, it will seek to breathe in song, 
Its inarticulate throbbings—deeming well 

That for all passionate souls, there doth belong 

To melody a strange and mighty spell ; 

A power which in mere language doth not dwell, 
That the heart’s secret impulses obey, 

Though whence the power arise, we cannot tell: 
But read the Poet's mightiest verse and say 
Doth it not waken thoughts far deeper than his lay? 
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But why thus wander ?—thy imploring mien 

Might well in truth my straying thoughts recal, 

I would thy gentle face I had not seen, 

For I, alas! can yield thee solace small, 

And I too well foresee what must befall 

In this cold world, thy weak defenceless form. 

Far sterner hearts than thine it might appal, 

To meet the brunt of that relentless storm, 
Bare to whose icy blast thou layest thy bosom warm. 


Yet go! though sorrow shade thy girlish brow, 

Shame shall not darken it—nor sorrow long. 

’Tis all too fair for rugged age to plough 

His furrows on—and thou, to bear the wrong 

The weak on Earth must suffer from the strong. 

This ’tis not in thy Destiny to brave. 

No—happier thou—-the lark shall wake his song 

And the first flowers of early Spring shall wave 
Their bright and delicate leaves above thy humble grave. 


Haply—it may be after many years, 

And sterner struggles, keeping Fate at bay— 

A brother’s eye shall water, with its tears 

The sod that greenly wraps thy cherished clay. 

And thoughts may steal across him of to-day, 

And feeling’s long-sealed fount o’erflow again ; 

But, of the future more I may not say, 

Shadowing forth idle phantoms of the brain, 
And weaving webs of thought, it may be all in vain. 


And yet not all in vain—for to the mind 
Thoughts are realities, and fictions things 
That have enduring forms ; and oft we find 
The soul around such phantoms closer clings, 
Than to what men call real—and its wings 
Refuse to bear it earthward—and perchance 
When seeming thus to dream, it only flings 
Its mortal veil aside, and in its trance 

A fairer world reveals strange beauties to its glance. 


M. J. B. 
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BY THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


Amonest the numerous loose sketches 
which have found their way into my 
portfolio, there is one, which, though 
in no way remarkable in itself, I can 
never look upon without a feeling of 
melancholy. It is not my own work, 
but was given to me many years ago 
by an old painter, under whom I stu- 
died for some months previous to 
entering on my own professional ca- 
reer. It is the design for a half- 
length female portrait, and represents 
a lady seated under a spreading-tree, 
the head of a magnificent setter-dog 
resting on her lap. , The lady’s face 
is rather pretty, and very youthful ; 
and the artist has thrown a careless 
grace into the attitude, and an expres- 
sion of innocent happiness into the 
clear blue eyes, that make it very life- 
like. Still, it is merely a sketch, and 
the face has plenty of prototypes in 
every ball-room and boarding-school. 
But there is a history attached to the 
original of that sketch—a strange, sad 
history, which invests it with a fearful 
interest. He from whose pencil it 
proceeded, knew the actors in that 
dire tragedy well; and though years 
had elapsed since its terrible consum- 
mation, he ever spoke of it with the 
shuddering horror with which he 
might have related an occurrence of 
yesterday. So often, indeed, did he 
allude to it, that it seems to me as if 
I had myself known the parties con- 
cerned; and if, in rehearsing its 
events, I speak as if they had taken 
place under my own observation, it 
will only prove what a vivid impres- 
sion has been made on my mind and 
memory by their very recital. 


There was never a marriage that 
gave more satisfaction to the friends 
of the principal parties, than that of 
Stephen Willoughby, of Willoughby 
Manor, to Laura, third daughter of 


Sir Edward Thornhill. To the 
bridegroom’s immediate relatives, a 
widowed mother and two maiden 
aunts, it was gratifying that the only 
scion of their house should marry— 
particularly gratifying in his case— 
for various reasons. In the first place, 


he was already on the shady side of 
thirty, and becoming so deeply tinged 
with old bachelorly fastidiousness, that 
it seemed doubtful if he would ever 
marry at all. Secondly, the bride, 
though portionless, was of good 
family, tolerably pretty, and reported 
very amiable; and your fastidious 
people, when they do marry, not un- 
frequently form alliances, more extra- 
ordinary than pleasing in the eyes of 
their affectionate relatives. Lastly, 
his wife would probably act as a check 
on a somewhat erratic disposition, 
which prompted him to spend much 
of his time in foreign travel, which 
his mother, who doated on her son, 
exceedingly disapproved of. 

On the part of the lady’s family, 
there were even more cogent reasons 
for being well satisfied. Sir Edward 
Thornhill had a hopeful family of 
four daughters and two extravagant 
sons, no small incumbrances on an 
already embarrassed estate. Laura, 
though rather pretty, was by no means 
so beautiful as her sisters. Lady 
Thornhill observed, that the others 
were sure to make good matches some 
day, but Laura’s was considered a 
very doubtful case. Then she was a 
giddy girl, according to the report of 
her mamma and the governess; and 
it was delightful to have her placed 
early under the protection of so steady 
and sensible a man as Mr. Willoughby 
was esteemed to be. He had met her 
in some of his wanderings at the 
house of a mutual friend, where she 
had been permitted to spend a week, 
untrammelled by her governess or her 
elder sisters. He had been struck by 
her simplicity, her prettiness, her un- 
affected gaiety : in fact, he had fallen 
in love with her, without very well 
knowing why or wherefore: had fol- 
lowed her home—been most hospita- 
bly received—proposed for her—and 
married her—all within three months 
after their first interview! To the 
bride of seventeen, it seemed that she 
was under the enchantment of a 
dream, when she found herself in all 
the glories of a lilac satin pelisse, hat 


and feathers, and a Brussels veil— 
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rolling northwards as fast as four 
horses could carry her, on her way to 
the Lakes, “ whither,” as the news- 
papers formally announced, “ the 
happy pair had proceeded to spend the 
honeymoon.” 

The “ happy pair” were really very 
happy, though the springs of their 
felicity were somewhat different. 
Willoughby’s love was mingled with 
the proud satisfaction of feeling he 
had won something of a prize, for such 
he considered the young and unso- 
phisticated creature whom he had that 
morning made his own. He was 
framing to himself a thousand schemes 
for their future manner of life, and he 
was imagining all the secret good 
qualities and faculties which were yet 
to unfold in his Laura’s character, 
under his own fostering care. She 
was to become a perfect pattern of a 
wife in his hands. He supposed, because 
her manners were artless, and different 
from those of the artificial society in 
which he had heretofore mixed, that 
he had found a model of purity, in- 
nocence, and simplicity, which yet, 
with judicious training, would expand 
into an admirable woman. He had 
talked to her sometimes on his fa- 
vourite themes of poetry, of philoso- 
phy, of science; and because her 
sweet blue eyes had looked up won- 
deringly in his face, he thought their 
glance bespoke silent admiration ; 
and because she had assented to all his 
opinions, and disapproved of all he 
differed from, he fancied that he be- 
held the workings of a superior mind, 
just opening to a consciousness of its 
powers, awakening, as it were, from 
the sleep of its childhood. - He had 
always wished to marry, but his mor- 
bid fastidiousness had hitherto stood 
in his way. He had flirted, and sen- 
timentalized, and half-loved, amongst 
the beautiful, the proud, the gifted: 
but ever and anon, some revealing of 
petty vanity, or undue haughtiness, 
or mortal weakness, had scared away 
his affection just as it was about to 
settle; and year after year his quest 
seemed to grow more and more hope- 
less. Therefore, when Laura Thorn- 
hill appeared, and his hasty decision 
was made, it was a relief to feel that 
he was committed beyond the power 
of retraction, and that his wandering 
mind must now abide by its choice. 

Laura was perhaps even happier in 
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her own way, though her thoughts 
were very differently employed. Too 
childish to understand the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of a wife, too ignorant 
to perceive how far her future happi- 
ness was in her own power, she felt a 
girlish exultation in the mere fact of 
being a bride. She was naturally too 
good-natured to experience any thing 
like malicious triumph in the idea of 
being married, and married well, be- 
fore either of the beautiful elder sisters 
whose whole souls and schemes during 
the last five or six years had been 
directed towards the attainment of a 
similar object ; but still it was a plea- 
sant feeling that she could not now 
be left on hand; that she, on whom 
her mother had least speculated—who 
had been daily reproved for awkward- 
ness, and always dressed in a far less 
expensive style than the belles of the 
family—should have escaped the long 
lectures on mismanagement and im- 
prudence, so often delivered even to 
her more attractive sisters, and which 
in her case she felt would have been 
ten times more severe. They, the 
fair Alicia and Juliana, were tall, 
finely-formed girls, with rich masses 
of chesnut brown hair, chiselled fea- 
tures, and manners polished to the 
very last gloss of perfection. She 
was a small, slight creature, with a 
delicately fair skin, it is true, and a 
pair of very pretty blue eyes, but 
without any regularity of feature ; 
with a nose that was neither Grecian, 
nor Roman, nor aquiline; with teeth 
which, though white, were far from 
even, and with hair which, inclining 
to red, could scarcely, by the ut- 
most stretch of charity, be denomi- 
nated auburn, whilst it obstinately re- 
fused to be braided, or Madonned, or 
smoothed into any fashionable form 
whatsoever. A most hopeless subject 
had mamma always considered her : 
and to be away from sighs over her de- 
ficiencies, and reproaches for her un- 
formed manners ; to have risen at once 
from the giggling insignificance of a 
mere school-girl, to the dignity of a 
wedded wife ; to wear what she pleased ; 
to have a maid of her own whom no- 
body dared call away in the midst of 
her toilette; and to be coveted and 
looked up to as the future chaperone 
of sisters and cousins amongst whom 
she had hitherto been nobody—oh! 
it was too much happiness, and she 
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sate sobbing beside her husband in a -not. the mainspring of her happiness. 


transport of delight too great for ut- 
terance. How little was Willoughby 
aware of the thoughts that were pass- 
ing in bright confusion through her 
mind! What rare sensibility did he 
give her credit for! what deep home 
affections! what feminine delicacy! 
If he had loved her before their mar- 
riage, he was disposed to worship her 
now. 

The honeymoon was over, passed 
as honeymoons frequently are, much 
rapture at first, a great deal of sight- 
seeing, and during the last week an 
unacknowledged sense of weariness, 
and an increasing, though secret, long- 
ing to be at home and amongst friends 
again. Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby 
were to make the manor-house their 
residence until the commencement of 
the London season, and thither they 
repaired, Sir Edward and Lady Thorn- 
hill, with their two elder daughters, 
and the usual members of Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s family being there to receive 
them: a succession of visiting, and the 
reception of a great deal of company, 
occupied them fully for some weeks ; 
and during that time Willoughby was 
really surprised at the rapid improve- 
ment which appeared to be taking 
place in his wife. She looked prettier 
than he had ever hoped she would; 
her manners became more womanly 
and fashionable, and her gay, good 
humour made her the life of their 
circle. Willoughby grew prouder of 
her as he saw her admired by others, 
and a thousand times did he congra- 
tulate himself on the taste and pene- 
tration which had enabled him to 
choose a wife so wisely. What de- 
light he promised himself in the deve- 
lopment of her mind when their do- 
mestic life should really begin. Alas! 
he saw but the surface. He did not 
perceive that Laura was merely im- 
proved in outward circumstances— 
that handsome dresses and glittering 
ornaments set off her face and figure 
—that prosperity and the gaiety in 
which they lived kept her in perpetual 
good humour—and that her manners 
had merely caught a reflection from 
those of the persons aroundher. He 
had yet to find out how completely 
vanity was establishing its empire in 
her soul, and that her light and un- 
impressible mind remained as vacant 
as ever. She was happy, but he was 


He was already second in her affections 
to the toys with which he had suar- 
rounded her. The party assembled 
at Willoughby Manor at length dis- 
persed, and the master and mistress 
of the mansion were left to themselves. 
Willoughby had looked forward to 
this season of quietness as the time 
when he should taste the first draught 
of real domestic happiness, and enjoy 
without interruption the society of his 
beloved Laura. It did not take long 
to destroy the illusion he had so fondly 
cherished. Laura was no longer uni- 
formly cheerful. She had fits of 
nerves and vapours which had not 
entered into his calculations. She 
was not always ready to walk or read 
with him when he wished it; indeed 
the very sight of a book was often 
sufficient to give her aheadache. For 
conversation, when carried beyond the 
merest gossip, he soon found she had 
no relish; and he could not teach her 
his favourite game of chess, no, not 
even the moves. Before six weeks of 
their seclusion had gone by, the whole 
truth had becdme plain to him: he 
had married a pretty doll, whilst he 
hoped he was securing an intelligent 
companion ; he had united himself to 
a mere girl, who had neither depth of 
feeling, superiority of intellect, or 
strength of character. 

Bitter was his disappointment, and 
rendered ten times more severe by the 
secret consciousness that he had been 
his own deceiver. He had mistaken 
Laura's natural buoyancy of spirit for 
the sparkling ori the surface of an in- 
exhaustible mine of wit and imagina- 
tion. He had supposed that the atten- 
tion with which she had listened when 
he spoke on subjects beyond the reach 
of her comprehension, proceeded from 
a real wish to be instructed. He was 
not aware that from the day of his first 
visit at the Thornhills, Laura had been 
taught to look on him as a prize which 
it was her bounden duty to secure if 
possible, and that she had been desired 
not to contradict him on any point, 
but to pay the utmost deference to 
every opinion he expressed. This was 
all easy enough. Laura had no par- 
ticular opinion on any subject of higher 
importance than the colour of a rib- 
bon, or the fashion of a gown, and 
these then seemed matters below 
Mr. Willoughby’s notice. But he 
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now found, to his cost, that the gentle 
listener, who looked approbation of 
every sentence he uttered before their 
union, could be as obstinateas any one 
in upholding her own opinion when 
he ventured to interfere in any trifling 
matter within the sphere of her own 
personal concerns. 

Nothing annoyed Willoughby more 
than her pertinacity on these occasions, 
and he was angry with himself for 
being annoyed, for of what real conse- 
quence could it be to him whether 
Laura wore white or blue, or whether 
her album was bound in purple silk 
or crimson morocco ?—of none in the 
world, and yet he hated to be contra- 
dicted, and, he argued within himself, 
it did matter that she should yield 
obedience to his wishes in small things 
as well as great. In fact, before four 
months of their married life had past, 
Laura looked on Willoughby as almost 
a tyrant, and he set her down as little 
better than a stubborn simpleton. 
Still there was a lingering feeling on 
the part of both which confined the 
evidences of their anger to the kindling 
eye, the flushing cheek, and a con- 
strained politeness of speech, whilst 
each clung vehemently to their own 
view of the matter in dispute, what- 
ever it might be. But one day they 
quarrelled outright, and poor Wil- 
loughby had the satisfaction of seeing 
his lady in a violent passion. It was 
merely the rage of a child, ending in a 
flood of tears and sobs, and a few hours’ 
sulkiness ; had it partaken of the grand 
and terrible order of passion he would 
probably have respected her more. 
But luckily the storm had arisen only 
two days before they were to set out 
for London, a circumstance which was 
highly favourable to its early clearing 
up, inasmuch as the expected journey 
occupied the foremost place in Laura’s 
thoughts and wishes. The day after 
the quarrel there was no trace of its 
existence in the blue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks of the youthful wife; she did 
not even seem to think that a formal 
reconciliation was required, nor did 
she love Willoughby one whit the 
more or less on account of it. Her fa- 
therand mother quarrelled sometimes, 
and so did many of their friends, and 
she seemed to consider it in the light 
of an inevitable circumstance, which 
had to be gone through like any other 
domestic duty. 
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Willoughby did not so easily forget 
it; he felt as if the last vestiges of his 
happiness were melting away before 
his eyes, and in his jaundiced view of 
the case his wife seemed a being alike 
devoid of any sense of duty or tender- 
ness of feeling. He sate listening to 
her frivolous tattle as to what they 
should first do when they reached 
town, and whom they should visit, and 
whether they should be asked to Lady 
L.’s or Lady D.’s, and what she should 
wear on those important occasions, 
until he was nearly mad with impa- 
tience and vexation. 

Had Mr. Willoughby been really 
judicious, he might yet, by a prudent 
course of conduct, have left himself 
little to regret in his marriage. 
Though he had failed in obtaining an 
intellectual wife, he might, perhaps, have 
moulded a tolerably amiable one out 
of the young and wayward creature to 
whom he had united himself. Laura 
belonged to that class of women who 
may be pretty well managed by a kind 
though firm treatment, but who are 
roused into open rebellion by any thing 
like harshness, or the appearance of 
contempt for the inferiority of their 
understandings. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Willoughby had now acquired this 
contempt for his wife’s mental qualifi- 
cations, and was little disposed to con- 
sult either her taste or judgment on 
any occasion whatever; thereby ex- 
citing in her weak and ill-regulated 
mind a feeling akin to thorough 
dislike. 

They arrived in London, however, 
and the various engagements and amuse- 
ments which occupied their time left 
them little opportunity for private 
bickerings. Indeed Willoughby began 
to think in a week or two that Laura 
really was becoming less childish and 
fretful. She was once more gay and 
good-humoured, and played her part 
in — very creditably. She had 
a great facility in catching something 
of the manner and style of conversa- 
tion of those with whom she associated 
without appearing’a downright copyist, 
and the society into which her husband 
introduced her was of a very superior 
kind, including not only the noble and 
the wealthy, but a considerable num- 
ber of the gifted of the land. She 
was making considerable progress in 
her return to Willoughby’s favour, 
when he saw one day, with an actual 
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thrill of delight at his heart, that she 
was perusing, with apparent interest, 
a book of a very superior class to any 
he had hitherto been able to induce 
her to read. He took the book from 
her hand for a moment, despite a faint 
effort on her part to retain it, and laid 
the momentary flush, that crossed her 
features as she relinquished it, to 
the account of the gratification she 
must feel at having her studies noticed 
and approved. He did not observe 
the name inscribed on the fly-leaf of the 
volume, and even had he done s0, it is 
improbable that he would have attached 
any importance to the fact of who the 
owner of the book might chance to be. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not stand on 
the very highest step of the ladder of 
fashion. There were many young 
married belles more courted, more 
copied, more admired than she—but 
she had flatterers enough to keep up 
a perpetual flutter of vanity in her 
mind, and sufficient taste and tact to 
dress becomingly, and make herself 
most agreeable. Her house was an 
extremely pleasant one to visit. There 
you were sure to meet somebody worth 
meeting, or hear something worth 
hearing ; and while her parties were 


free from the pedantic solemnity of 
mere literary reunions, or the cold 
inanity of extreme exclusiveness, they 
were sufficiently refined and intellec- 


tual. Though Willoughby was not 
in ——_ himself, he took a deep 
and earnest interest in the politics of 
the time, and delighted to number 
amongst his companions those whose 
position permitted them to take an 
active part inthem. Though not the 
most distinguished of this class of his 
friends, perhaps the one who was per- 
sonally most endeared to him, was 
Horace Selby—they had been school- 
fellows and friends in their boyhood, 
and fellow-travellers during their first 
foreign tour. On their return to 
England, circumstances had separated 
them, but they had maintained an oc- 
casional correspondence, and it gave 
them both sincere pleasure to renew 
their friendly intercourse in town. 
Willoughby thought he had never seen 
any one so much changed for the 
better, as his friend. From a clever, 
but dreamy, and somewhat indolent 
youth, he had sprung into a thinking 
and active man; not, indeed, the 


leader of his party, but one of its best 
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supporters, a bold and eloquent speaker, 
an able and polished writer. It was 
‘strange that he could command so 
many hours in each day for walking 
and talking with Willoughby, and for 
lingering in his wife’s boudoir. It is 
true, Willoughby was scarcely aware 
of the extent of these latter lingerings. 
They were daily, they were prolonged— 
and yet, not more than twice or thrice 
a week, did Mrs. Willoughby say, with 
a careless air—‘ Oh, I had almost for- 
gotten that Mr. Horace Selby called 
on me this morning.” 

‘ Called this morning!” And he 
had been sitting at her work-table for 
hours, long before any other visitor 
could venture to appear, talking with 
such magic power as belonged to 
him alone—speaking of common-place 
things, things within the compass of 
her very moderate capacity—yet, in- 
vesting every thing he touched upon 
with a light and poetry it had never 
worn before, and gradually uplifting 
that unstable mind of hers, by the very 
strength of his own, to something like 
thought and imagination! She would 
sit listening to his description of some 
foreign scene, or some new achieve- 
ment in art or science, till her embroi- 
dery would lie idly on her knee, and 
her clear blue eyes would be fixed on 
his eloquent face, (for every feature of 
Horace Selby’s face was eloquent,) 
until their glance met his. Then the 
swift blush would suffuse her counte- 
nance, as she hurriedly resumed her 
employment—and as Horace Selby 
looked upon her, he wondered in his 
heart if the most beautiful woman was 
ever lovelier. Yes—he too was de- 
ceived ; he, too, gave her credit for 
those mental qualities, whereof she 
possessed not one iota—and her infan- 
tine prettiness, and winning manners, 
were fast beguiling him of his heart 
and happiness. 

Horace Selby was not an unprin- 
cipled man, or a scoundrel, as the 
world goes. He would have shrunk 
with horror from the idea of harbour- 
ing a thought injurious to the honour 
of his friend—and on his first acquain- 
tance with Laura Willoughby, he had 
not the remotest apprehension of the 
possibility of danger. She seemed alto- 
gether too trifling and uninformed to 
interest him. But, one unlucky day, 
Selby called just at the conclusion of 
some dispute between Laura and her 
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husband, which had terminated, as 
usual, in a flood of tears from the 
lady, and an angry exit on the part of 
the gentleman. 

Laura was preparing to quit the 
drawing-room, just as Selby entered by 
an opposite door, and he divined at 
once that she was in sorrow, and the 
eause of that sorrow. She neither 
spoke nor bowed, but she turned to- 
wards him one sad appealing look, and 
though it was but the vision of a mo- 
ment, Horace never forgot that sor- 
rowful face, so fair, and so childlike 
in its grief. 

On the foundation of this unwonted 
apparition, he quickly formed a theory 
of hisown. That Stephen Willoughby 
and his young wife did not live happily 
he had long suspected, and here was 
confirmation of the suspicion. He 
fancied that the fault must be Wil- 
loughby’s, for he was often moody and 
gloomy, even in society—whilst Laura 
was always the same smiling, and appa- 
rently cheerful being—and Selby felt 
much inclined to charge the defective 
temper of Willoughby as the cause 
of their disagreements. He saw, 
too, the ill-disguised contempt with 
which Willoughby regarded his 
wife’s understanding, and he was dis- 
posed to believe, that her frivolity 
arose from the want of proper en- 
couragement being bestowed on the 
higher powers of her mind. He pitied 
her—he wished he could aid her— 
he made her aware, ay, without a 
word — of the interest she had ex- 
cited in him, and before three months 
had passed, Laura Willoughby and 
Horace Selby were friends. That 
they were lovers was perhaps too 
much to say; yet Horace could not 
help owning to himself, that Laura 
interested him more than any other 
woman had ever done; andLaura could 
not forbear sighing as she contrasted 
his attentions, his indulgence, and his 
respectful deference to herself, with 
the conduct of her own husband. If 
an uneasy misgiving as to the state of 
his own feelings ever crossed Selby’s 
mind, he quieted his conscience with 
the idea that he was going abroad in 
a few weeks on important business, 
and that it was scarcely worth while 
to deprive himself during the short 
time he remained in town of the so- 
lace of Mrs. Willoughby’s society. 
The fact was, however strange it may 
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seem, that so talented and courted a 
personage should have become so en- 
thralled ; he had fallen madly, despe- 
rately in love with the girlish wife of 
his friend, and it was in the teeth of 
fifty wise resolves that she should never 
be aware of the passion she had in- 
spired, that the truth burst forth in 
all its fatal radiance on the very day 
of his departure. Yes, his lips told 
her in wild and broken accents, that 
he loved her, and wildly were they 
stamped on those that did not resist 
that pressure, as he clasped her to his 
bosom in a farewell embrace—so it 
was they parted. Well had it been 
if they had never met again! As 
soon as Horace Selby had left the 
house, Laura fled to her dressing- 
room, locked the door, and then sat 
down and cried heartily. Any one to 
have seen her at that moment would 
have supposed she had just become 
aware of some tremendous calamity, 
which had crushed her happiness at 
once and for ever. Far otherwise 
was the fact. She was heartily sorry 
for Horace Selby’s departure, for he 
had amused and excited her ; nay, she 
was now very sure she loved him. 
She felt also something like shame for 
the manner in which she had received 
his unguarded avowal, to which her 
conscience told her she had no right 
to listen for a moment. But then 
there was present a gleam of secret 
satisfaction, whose spring was gratified 
vanity, and she thought within her- 
self, that if Horace did love her, he 
was more to be pitied than blamed. 
He could not help it; and now he 
was gone, no one would know any 
thing of the matter, and his passion 
could injure no one but himself. Then 
a knock at the room door caused her 
to start, and dry up her tears, and in 
ten minutes more she was in deep con- 
sultation with her maid and her mil- 
liner, and much puzzled by the pro- 
blem, whether primrose crape, or pale 
blue satin would form the prettiest 
chapeau, wherein to appear at a morn- 
ing fete champetré. Day after day 
brought its own round of amusement 
and occupation, and by degrees, the 
image of Horace Selby grew fainter 
and fainter in her memory, until an 
event occurred that threatened to ba- 
nish it altogether. 

She became a mother—the mother 
of a little girl, who, in old phrase, 
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“brought its love with it.” Surely 
there is no mind so light, no heart so 
insensible, as not to be in some degree 
solemnized and elevated, when called 
on to exercise that holiest affection, 
a mother’s love. Even Mrs. Wil- 
loughby seemed inclined to forget her 
finery, her fashionable acquaintance, 
and all the follies that had hitherto 
occupied her mind, and to give her- 
self up, heart and soul, to the nurture 
and society of her child. It was truly 
a noble babe —uniting the delicate 
skin and blue eyes of the mother, with 
something of Willoughby’s command. 
ing features. If the mother were 
altered by the arrival of the little 
stranger, so was the father. He seemed 
to take far less interest in politics and 
literature, than in dandling his infant 
daughter, and the hearts so sadly dis- 
united, seemed to meet in purer affec- 
tion than they had ever yet known, 
over the cradle of that beautiful child. 
Much of his early love for Laura 
seemed to revive ; he rejoiced to see 
her under the hallowing influence of a 
strong natural affection, devoting her- 
self to something better than dress and 
dissipation, and he inly vowed, as he 
gazed on the fair face and well-deve- 
loped forehead of his infant, that all 
that careful training could do, should 
be done to rear her into a thinkigg and 
feeling woman. 

Mrs. Willoughby recovered from 
her confinement very slowly, and her 
delicate health increased her husband's 
solicitude on her account. Two years 
passed away, and Laura, though suf- 
fering from no positive illness, was 
still considered an invalid, and was so 
much delighted to be petted and cared 
for—to be taken to watering-places in 
summer, and tended like a hot-house 
plant in winter—that she did not very 
greatly regret the loss of the brilliant 
parties to which she was forbidden by 
her “medical men” to go. She had 
always loved to be a person of conse- 
quence; and it was consequential to 
tell her mother and sisters (but one of 
whom had yet married, and that not 
so splendidly as had been anticipated) 
that Sir this, and Dr. the other, 
had forbidden hot rooms and excite- 
ment, and recommended her to be kept 
as quiet as possible. The medical 
taboo, however, did not extend to the 
reception of a few select friends at 
home; and here the mistress of the 
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mansion was sure of a share of atten- 
tion that was exceedingly gratifying to 
a ntind like hers. 

Another child was born to her— 
another daughter; and though Wil- 
loughby felt some secret disappoint- 
ment that it was only a daughter, he 
tried to be content, and to welcome 
the little stranger as warmly as her 
elder sister. The birth of this infant 
seemed to have a restorative effect on 
the health of its youthful mother, who 
was now declared by the before-men- 
tioned medical oracles to be “ stronger 
than she had been for years.” She 
was therefore relieved from the prohi- 
bition which had so long exiled her 
from the gay world, and, just as she re- 
entered it, Horace Selby returned 
from abroad. 

He returned with feelings subdued 
and chastened by time, fully prepared 
to find Mrs. Willoughby with blanched 
cheek and sunken eye, prematurely 
withering for love of—himself. He 
was prepared to see her thus—to bear 
the sight without betraying his passion 
and his self-reproach, and to be ex- 
ceedingly heroic. He found her the 
smiling mother of two thriving chil- 
dren, well in health, and with a look 
of serene happiness about her, which 
her fondest well-wishers had hardly 
hoped to see, and in spite of his efforts 
to beglad, he was disappointed, picqued, 
and mortified. If she had been ill and 
unhappy, he would not have been sur- 
prised ; and he had prepared a proper 
proportion of pity and self-upbraidin 
to meet the case; but for the actu 
state of things he had no course of 
conduct or feeling ready. She was 
certainly prettier, more graceful, and 
fully as youthful as ever ; for the com- 
parative seclusion of her life had pre- 
served her complexion from the sallow 
and faded tint which dissipation almost 
invariably bestows early on its votaries. 
She was really a fond mother too; 
and the active exercise of any strong 
affection gives an increased intelligence 
to the countenance: to hers it was a 
marvellous improvement. Once more 
Horace Selby was admitted into the 
sanctuary of Mr. Willoughby’s home, 
on the intimate footing which their 
long acquaintance seemed to warrant. 
Once more he looked familiarly on 
Mrs. Willoughby’s fair face, and as he 
looked he sighed. 

Her behaviour in his presence com- 


« 
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pletely puzzled him. She met him 
with as little embarrassment, as cloud- 
less a brow, as if he had never bent in 
worship before her, as if his wild 
words of farewell had never been 
spoken, his impassioned kiss given and 
returned. The past might have beena 
dream of his own imagination, for any 
sign of remembrance which she dis- 
poet. Day after day she talked to 

im of her children, her health, the 
scandal of the hour, or the last new 
novel, with as much indifference as if 
they had never been more than the 
merest acquaintance. He did not un- 
derstand it ; he could not believe that 
this ease and prudence of manner were 
genuine. But if not, what an accom- 
plished actress had Laura become! 
He was resolved to arrive at the truth, 
whatever the knowledge should cost 
him. 

For the first time they were alone— 
at least no one but the children was 
present—the younger slumbering on a 
cushion at its mother’s feet, the elder 
busied amongst her playthings. They 
were sitting, too, on the very spot 
where they had interchanged that pas- 
sionate farewell. Yet Laura was talk- 
ing on in her usual style—no matter 
of what—for sweet as her voice and 
graceful as her manner might be, she 
seldom said any thing particularly 
worth recording. But Horace Selby 
scarcely heard her ; his thoughts were 
with the past; and at length, as if 
thinking aloud, he said in a low vexed 
tone—* And so you have forgotten all 
our meetings, and our last parting in 
this very place!” She checked her 
prattle at once; the smile died on 
her lip; her face turned first red, 
then pale ; and, not daring to lift her 
eyes to his, she murmured—“ No, no! 
let us never speak of it again !” 

Six months had passed away, and 
again Horace Selby was almost a daily 
guest in Mrs. Willoughby’s boudoir ; 
but not as before, unobserved and 
unheeded. Jealousy had been awakened 
in Willoughby’s mind. He conceived 
that Horace Selby had robbed him of 
even the limited affection Laura had 
bestowed on him; and that as her 
fancy or prepossession (he would not 
dignify it with the name of love) for 
Selby increased, her regard for himself 
diminished. He had so long looked 
on her as a mere frivolous puppet, 
whose narrow love or hatred scarcely 
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signified a straw, that the loss of such 
attachment as hers seemed scarcely 
worth a regret. But she had a power 
in her Seale of which her folly could 
not divest her; she could disgrace him, 
she could make him a mark for the 
scorn of men, could bring dishonour on 
his name, and infamy on the heads of 
his innocent children; and when the 
thought of such a possibility passed 
through his mind, he felt as if he were 
going distracted. 

He dreaded an open rupture with 
his wife. She was not sensible enough 
to be argued with or advised; and he 
saw that to breathe a word of his 
suspicion to herself would probably 
drive her from her home, and hasten 
the very catastrophe he dreaded. On 
the other hand, were his fears ground- 
less, he knew that he should become 
an object of abhorrence to her friends 
and relatives, for he felt assured no 
motive of forbearance or prudence 
would prevent her proclaiming aloud 
how unjustly she had been suspected. 
He, therefore, subjected her to a strict 
though secret surveillance. Though 
she was unconscious of it ai the time, 
her walks, her drives, her every move- 
ment were watched. She scarcely wrote 
a note or letter of which Willoughby 
did not know the purport ; she seldom 
received one that had not passed 
through his hands. The first thing 
that made her aware of the system of 
espial under which she lived, was the 
fact that she and Selby were now 
never left alone for one instant. To 
tell the truth, she had formed no par- 
ticular plan as to what was to be the 
consequence of the more than friend- 
ship that was now mutually avowed 
between them, and Horace Selby had 
never treated her but with the utmost 
respect. He asked no favour but to 
be near her; he never had hinted at 
her leaving her husband’s home to find 
refuge with him. But when the truth 
came upon her mind that she was an 
object of suspicion, when she ascer- 
tained that for weeks Willoughby had 
each night locked the door of a gal- 
lery leading to her apartments, when 
she found she was virtually a prisoner 
at large, her anger and mortifica- 
tion knew no bounds—a vague but 
strengthening desire for revenge stole 
into her mind—she did not possess 
enough of the consciousness of inno- 


cence to urge her to seek her husband’s 
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presence, and bitterly upbraid him for 
his injurious treatment; but, looking 
on herself as the object of unheard-of 
insult, she resolved that the time of 
vengeance, if ever it came, should 
not pass quietly by. 

Though Mr. Willoughby was a 
man of considerable property, his in- 
come was not by any means so ample 
as that of many persons moving in 
the same sphere of life with himself; 
and some improvements, effected at a 
considerable expense, on his country 
estates, together with some losses, con- 
nected with an unfortunate speculation 
in which he had been induced to join, 
had so far crippled his means as to 
render something like economy neces- 
sary in his arrangements for a year or 
two, if serious embarrassment was to 
be avoided. His allowance of ready 
money to Laura was, therefore, not 
quite so large as it had been, though 
sufficient to supply all her reasonable 
wants; and this reduction in her 
finances piqued and annoyed her. 
Now she resolved, that if money were 
withheld from her she would use the 
credit that was sure to be allowed her 
as Mr. Willoughby’s wife ; and looking 
forward only to his vexation when the 
bills she incurred should be presented 
to him, she resolutely shut her eyes 
against the prospect of his anger 
towards herself. 

Woe to the woman who stoops to 
use deceit in any matter; double and 
treble woe to her who practises that 
deceit upon her husband. How can 
her happiness be complete if his be 
imperfect? How can her interest be 
served when she would dissever it 
from his own? The wife who ex- 
travagantly expends that money which 
her husband can ill afford to part with 
—who teases or coaxes him into ex- 
penses which his better judgment tells 


- him will eventually lead to debt and 


difficulty, must, indeed, be blinded by 
the petty triumph of having gained her 
point, if she does not perceive that 
she is shaking her own domestic peace 
to the very foundation. But even 
worse than this is the conduct of the 
woman who, shielded by her own legal 
irresponsibility, ventures to use the 
name of her husband in obtaining 
articles which she knows he would be 
neither able nor willing to purchase for 
her if asked to do so. Oh, I could 
write a chapter on the mean and paltry 
Vor, XXI.—No. 126. 
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arts to which women—ladies by sta- 

.tion, by fortune, and by education— 
have stooped in order to possess them- 
selves of a handsomer dress, a richer 
shawl, or a more expensive bauble 
than their husbands could be induced 
to buy for them. Nay, they have even 
condescended to accept the connivance 
of their tradesmen in such matters. 
The articles they have procured for 
their own selfish gratification have 
been charged in the bill at the limit 
set by the prudence of their husbands, 
whilst the surplus of the real price 
was divided on the various items 
of family and household necessaries. 
Yes, such things have been and are. 
Sincerely do I trust no fair cheek may 
redden, no feminine heart rise in un- 
willing self-accusation, at the perusal 
of this passage. If, my fair reader, 
you have been tempted by vanity or 
any other feeling into acts like these, 
I beseech you never to repeat the 
offence. Imagine with what feelings 
your husband would regard you, should 
he by any means discover the deception 
you have been guilty of. Think how 
completely you place yourself in the 
power of others; for how can you be 
assured of the fidelity and secrecy of 
those you are compelled to make your 
confidants? How can you retain any 
shadow of self-respect, while you are 
in the habit of practising such de- 
grading artifices? Consider all these 
things, I beseech you, and let this 
warning—an unexpected one, perhaps, 
in the midst of a tale like this— 
be indeed, a “word spoken in due 
season.” 

It is true that Mrs. Willoughby 
did not descend to such low cunning 
as I have been speaking of. Her 
object was to be revenged, and her 
personal gratification was a secondary 
consideration. At every opportunity 
she contracted debts for things which, 
in many instances, were scarcely looked 
at, but thrown aside almost as soon as 
they entered her apartments. For 
some time Willoughby said very little 
on the subject. He made no remark, 
but paid the bills as they were pre- 
sented to him, simply treating his wife 
with increased coldness and hauteur. 
But at last an account made its ap- 
pearance, filled with a list of articles 
so useless, and so evidently obtained 
to irritate and annoy him, that Wil- 
loughby could no longer forbear giving 
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utterance to the bitter and angry feel- 
ings which had been so long fermenting 
in his heart. His jealous suspicions, 
too, were plainly proclaimed to her ; 
and she was commanded to retire to 
her own apartments, and remain there 
during her husband's pleasure. This 
was more than Laura had calculated 
upon. She had expected to be up- 
braided, and was provided with nume- 
rous tart and caustic replies, where- 
with to bear her part in the battle 
which she foresaw must take place. 
But to be silenced at once, crushed as 
it were by his anger, and treated as a 
prisoner and a criminal—this she was 
not prepared for. Taking advantage 
of the solitude in which she was left 
for some hours, she managed to pen- 
cil a note to Selby, which—heaven 
alone knows how—she managed to 
have conveyed to him that very even- 
ing. It contained a picture of her 
sufferings and her husband’s cruelty, 
drawn in such vivid colours as an 
angry woman, no matter how dull her 
intellect may generally be, is never at 
a loss to supply. It implored Horace 
Selby’s advice and assistance, as her 
“best, her kindest, her only friend.” 

By the same mysterious conveyance 
by which her note had reached his 
hands, an answer was transmitted to 
her on the following day. It was 
filled with expressions of devoted at- 
tachment, and entreated “ that she 
would not hesitate to leave a house 
where she was no longer treated as its 
mistress, and to trust in the protection 
of one who would ever acknowledge 
her as the idol and queen of his affec- 
tions.” 

A few moments’ deliberation, a pass- 
ing thought of her little children, a 
retreat from the influence of that 
thought into the fortress of her pride 
and resentment, and her doom was 
sealed 


It was midnight, all was still through- 
out the house, when a light figure, 
wrapped in a large shawl, stole noise- 
lessly down the steps that led from the 
kitchen to the area. All had been 
carefully arranged for Laura’s flight. 
Money and fair speeches had bribed 
one of the servants into Selby’s inter- 
est, and keys, similar to those of the 
doors through which Mrs. Willoughby 
had to pass, had been provided for her. 
Her heart was in a tremor of appre- 
hension; hope, excitement. She passed 


the last door—she glided out into the 
silent street, and was caught—not in 
the embrace of Horace Selby, but*in 
the grasp of her husband! 

Not a word was spoken—he drew 
her back into the house, re-fastened the 
door, and leading—not dragging her 
along, for she made no resistance—he 
conducted her to her dressing-room— 
pushed her in—and she heard the key 
turned in the lock. She neither 
screamed nor wept, but sunk down on 
the floor stunned and insensible. 

Ten years had passed away. Horace 
Selby was absent from England, and 
almost forgotten in that circle of which 
he had once been the centre and life. 
Laura was forgotten too, or only re- 
membered as “that poor Mrs. Wil- 
loughby.” The fit in which she had 
been found on the morning after the 
fatal night of her intended elopement, 
had ended in long and severe illness, 
and a partial deprivation of reason. 
Neither mother, nor sister, nor friend, 
nor even a doctor, was permitted to see 
her, except in her husband’s presence ; 
and though her bodily health was after 
some time restored in a measure, Wil- 
loughby would never allow her to be 
treated or spoken of as if she were 
able to leave her own apartments. By 
the world he was considered the pat- 
tern of an attentive husband, while, in 
fact, he was devoting his life to prevent 
the possibility of the cause of her con- 
finement being known. He was, in 
fact, her gaoler; her children were 
seldom allowed to see her; but Wil- 
loughby had neither time nor inclina- 
tion now to carry out the scheme of 
superior education he had originally de- 
signed for them, and which he had once 
fondly hoped to have superintended. 
They were early handed over to 
the tender mercies of an English maid 
and a French governess, and grew up 
just such girls as might have been ex- 
pected, with beautiful persons, showy 
accomplishments, elegant manners, and 
principles—a blank. Oh, there was a 
fearful wreck of happiness in that 
family-circle—a tangled and unfertile 
wilderness, where there should have 
been a fair and fruitful garden, But 
Willoughby’s prime object was gained 
—public disgrace and exposure were 
avoided ; and if any one suspected that 
Laura had ever swerved from the fide- 
lity of a wife, the report of that sus- 
picionnever reached Willoughby’s ears. 
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Years after it was found that some had 
more than guessed it, but it was never 
openly spoken of, and no shade of dis- 
honour rested on the heads of her 
daughters when they took their places 
amongst the fair | noble of the land. 

Augusta Willoughby was seventeen, 
far more beautiful than ever her mother 
had been, with a strength of intellect 
seldom allotted to a woman; with man- 
ners, whose faultless ease and dignity 
fitted her to take her station with the 
noblest, and with pride enough for a 
sovereign princess. She entered the 
great a under the auspices of her 
godmother, the fashionable Lady Lep- 
ington. In six months more the 
papers announced that “a marriage 
was on the fapis between the Earl of 
C——, and the lovely and accom- 
a daughter of Stephen Wil- 
oughby, Esq.; and then it was that 
the usually passive mother ventured 
to prefer a request“ May I—oh! 
may I not be present at the marriage 
of my child ?” 

The petition was refused, and alas! 
the refusal was accompanied by use- 
less reproaches, She was asked if she 
thought herself worthy to sit at the 
same table with her young and inno- 
cent daughter, and told that a blessing 
could scarcely attend a marriage pol- 
luted by her presence. She made no 
reply at the time, and Willoughby 
thought that, like many other of his 
upbraidings, the taunt had passed 
away, and left no impression on her 
mind. But the mother was touched 
in this instance, and the case was dif- 
ferent. 

The guests were assembled; the 
marriage feast was spread. The beau- 
tiful bride, now pale as marble, now 
blushing crimson, was about to retire 
to change her rich robe of white satin 
and Brussels lace for a more suitable 
travelling costume, and her father was 
beginning to return thanks to one of 
the party who had proposed the better 
health of the absent Mrs. Willoughby, 
when a servant, breathless and ter- 
rified, rushed into the room, and 
gasping forth, “ My mistress—oh! 
my mistress,” sank swooning on the 
floor. All started up, and Willoughb 
flew towards Laura’s chamber, fol- 
lowed by most of the guests. 
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Yes; all was over. Onthe threshold 
of her own room lay the bleeding and 
lifeless form of Laura Willoughby. 
The blood was slowly welling from 
two or three deep gashes in her throat 
and neck, and her white wrapping 
gown and cap were stained with crim- 
son. A small penknife, still grasped 
in her stiffening hand, had evidently 
been the instrument with which she 
had committed the awful deed. She 
had probably left her room under the 
influence of feverish excitement, and 
the sounds of merriment from below— 
their cause—and the remembrance that 
her own fatal folly had made her this 
day as an outcast and an alien in her 
husband’s house ; all these had con- 
spired to destroy the faint remains of 
self-control in her weak and disturbed 
mind. Many there were who, taking 
the circumstances of her death in con- 
nection with some expressions to which 
Willoughby in his horror gave utter- 
ance, had a strong suspicion of the 
truth; but still the world at 1 
knew little of the matter. Mrs. Wi. 
Joughby’s mental aberration was re- 
ferred to causes purely physical, and 
the coroner’s jury founda verdict of 
‘* temporary derangement.” 

J ce a unlikely that 

r. Willoughby would marry again, 
especially after "the nuptials of his 
youngest daughter, which took place 
about eighteen months after her mo- 
ther’s death. But he resisted all the 
allurements of the various fascinating 
widows and ladies of a certain age, 
who thought themselves exactly suita- 
ble to act as his consolers, and re- 
mained a widower to the end of a 
somewhat protracted life, 

Horace Selby only survived Laura 
a few years. He died abroad and 
unmarried. The bitter self-upbraid- 
ing that seized him on hearing of 
Laura’s decease, which he was 

rsuaded arose entirely from her love 
or himself, gave a shock to his health 
and spirits jn which he never re- 
covered, He wrote a very long letter 
to Willoughby previous to his death, 
and it is certain that it reached its 
destination, but unfortunately for the 
curious reader, its contents have not 
transpired. 
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IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Tue character of Ireland sixty or 
seventy years ago was an anomaly to 
the moral world. Though united to 
England for seven centuries, and every 
effort made during that period to as- 
similate the people to her sober, pru- 
dent, and wise-thinking neighbours, 
little progress seems to have been 
made in ingrafting their habits, man- 
ners, and modes of thinking on the 
wild Irish stock. The laws were pro- 
mulgated, and sometimes enforced 
with unrelenting severity; yet there 
was no advance in the general im- 
provement of the people. Even within 
the pale, or in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, the king’s writ was 
nearly as much disregarded in the 
eighteenth century, as when Maguire 
of Fermanagh, in the sixteenth, de- 
manded the price of the sheriff's head, 
that if his people cut it off, his Eric 
might be sent as a compensation to 
the Castle of Dublin. So little change 
was made in the moral feeling of the 
people, that laws were inoperative, 
evineing the truth of the satirist’s re- 
mark, Quid prosunt sine moribus leges. 

In former numbers of the Univer- 
sity Macazixe,* we were enabled to 
lay before our readers various details of 
the unfortunate George Robert Fitz- 
gerald ; the strange and almost incom- 

tible traits of character he displayed ; 
his alternate gentleness and ferocity, 
love of justice and violation of all law ; 
his lenity and cruelty, patient endur- 
ance of wrong, yet perpetration of 
foul and atrocious murders. The 
scene of his outrages was, however, 
confined to a portion of Ireland sepa- 
rated from the rest by its local position 
on the remote shores of the Atlantic, 
seldom Visited by strangers, having 
little intercourse with England, and 
either generally ignorant of its laws, 
or from long impunity, setting them 
altogether, at defiance. The instances 
we have now to lay before our readers 
are examples of a kindred spirit exist- 
ing among persons born and living 
within the pale of civilization, brought 
up among Ireland's best inhabitants, 
in constant intercourse with intelli- 
gent strangers, and having no excuse 


from ignorance or seclusion, for viola- 
tions of law and justice. We shall 
begin with the metropolis. 


BUCKS AND RIOTERS IN DUBLIN. 


Ar the period we refer’ to, any ap- 
proach to the habits of the industrious 
classes by an application to trade or 
business, or even a profession, was 
considered a degradation to a gentle- 
man, and the upper orders of society 
affected a most rigid exclusiveness. 
There was, however, one most sin- 
gular pursuit in which the highest and 
lowest seemed alike to participate with 
an astonishing relish, viz., fighting— 
which all classes in Ireland appear to 
have enjoyed with a keenness now 
hardly credible even to a native of Ken- 
tucky. The passion for brawls and 
quarrels was as rife in the metropolis 
as elsewhere, and led to scenes in 
Dublin, sixty or seventy years ago, 
which present a most extraordinary 
contrast to society here at the present 
day. 

Among the lower orders a feud and 
deadly hostility had grown up between 
the Liberty boys, or tailorsand weavers 
of the Coombe, and the Ormond boys, 
or butchers who lived in Ormond- 
market on Ormond-quay, which caused 
frequent conflicts; and it is in the 
memory of many now living that the 
streets, and particularly the quays and 
bridges, were impassable in conse- 
quence of the battles of these parties. 
The weavers descending from the 
upper regions beyond Thomas-street 
poured down on their opponents be- 
low ; they were opposed by the 
butchers, and a contest commenced on 
the quays which extended from Essex 
to Island bridge. The shops were 
closed; all business suspended; the 
sober and peaceable compelled to keep 
their houses, and those whose occa- 
sions led them through the streets 
where the belligerents were engaged, 
were stopped, while the war of stones 
and other missiles was carried on 
across the river, and the bridges were 
taken and retaken by the hostile par- 
ties. It will hardly be believed in the 


* Nos, 91, 92, and 93—July to September, 1840. 
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present efficient state of our police, 
that for whole days the intercourse of 
the city was interrupted by the feuds 
of these parties. The few miserable 
watchmen, inefficient for any purpose 
of protection, looked on in terror, 
and thought themselves well acquited 
of their duty if they escaped from 
stick or stone. A friend of ours has 
told us that he has gone down to 
Essex-bridge, when he has been in- 
formed that one of those battles was 
raging, and stood quietly on the bat- 
tlements for a whole day looking at 
the combat, in which above a thou- 
sand men were engaged. At one time 
the Ormond boys drove those of the 
Liberty up to Thomas-street, where 
rallying, they repulsed their assailants 
and drove them back as far as the 
Broad-stone, while the bridges and 
quays were strewed with the maimed 
and wounded. It was reported of 
Alderman Emerson, when lord mayor 
on one of those occasions, that he 
declined to interfere when applied to, 
asserting that “ it was as much as his 
life was worth to go among them.’* 
These feuds terminated sometimes 
in frightful excesses. The butchers 
used their knives not to stab their 
opponents, but for a purpose then 
common in the barbarous state of Irish 
society, to hough or cut the tendon of 
the leg, thereby rendering the person 
incurably lame for life. On one oc- 
casion of the defeat of the Ormond 
boys, those of the Liberty retaliated 
in a manner still more barbarous and 
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revolting. They dragged the persons 
they seized to their market, and dis- 
lodging the meat they found there, 
hooked the men by the jaws, and re- 
tired, leaving the butchers hanging on 
their own stalls. 

The spirit of the times led men of 
the highest grade and respectability to 
join with the dregs of the market in 
these outrages, entirely forgetful of 
the feelings of their order, then im- 
measurably more exclusive in their 
ideas of a gentleman than now ; and 
the young aristocrat, who would have 
felt it an intolerable degradation to 
associate or even be seen with an 
honest merchant, however respectable, 
with a singular inconsistency made a 
boast of his intimate acquaintance with 
the lawless excesses of butchers and 
coal-porters. The students of Tri- 
nity College were particularly prone 
to join in the affrays between the 
belligerents, and generally united their 
forces to those of the Liberty boys 
against the butchers. On one occa- 
sion, several of them were seized by 
the latter, and to the great terror of 
their friends, it was reported they 
were hanged up in their stalls, in re- 
taliation for the cruelty of the weavers. 
A party of watchmen sufficiently strong 
was at length ccllected by the authori- 
ties, and they proceeded to Ormond- 
market: there they saw a frightful 
spectacle, a number of college lads in 
their gowns and caps hanging to the 
hooks. On examination, however, it 
was found that the butchers, pitying 


* Riots such as these we have described to have been frequent, seem hardly cre- 
dible. But it is to be remembered that at that period there was no system of 
efficient police, and in the day time the streets were wholly unprotected. The 
first appointment even of a permanent night-watch was in 1723, when an act was 
passed under which the different parishes were required to appoint ‘‘ honest men 
and good Protestants” to be night-watches. The utter insufficiency of the system 
must have been felt ; and various improvements were, from time to time, attempted 
in it, every four or five years producing a new police act—with how little 
success every one can judge, who remembers the tattered somnambulists who re- 
prereset the ‘‘ good Protestant watchmen” afew years ago. Various attempts 

ad also been made to establish an efficient civic magistracy, but with such small 

benefit that until a comparatively recent period a large portion of the magisterial 
duties within the city were performed by county magistrates, who ped no legal 
authority whatever to act in them. An office was kept in the neighbourhood of 
Thomas-street by two gentlemen in the commission for the county, who made a 

early income by the fees; and the order to fire on the mob who murdered Lord 

ilwarden so late as 1803 was given by, we believe, Mr. Bell, a magistrate of the 
county and nut the city of Dublin. Another well-known member of the bench 
was Mr. Drury, who halted in his gait, and was called ‘“‘the lame justice.” On 
the occasion above-mentioned, he retired for safety to the garret of his house in 
the Coombe, from whence, as Curran remarked, “he played with considerable effect 
on the rioters with a large telescope.” 
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their youth and respecting their rank, 
had only hung them by the waistbands 
of their breeches, where they re- 
mained as helpless, indeed, as if they 
were suspended by the neck. 

The wnsmen were then a for- 
midable body, and from a strong 
esprit de corps, were ready on short 
notice to issue forth in a mass to 
avenge any insult offered to an indi- 
vidual of their party who complained 
of it. They converted the keys of 
their rooms into formidable weapons, 
They procured them as large and heavy 
as possible, and slinging them in the 
sleeves or tails of their gowns, or 
pocket-handkerchiefs, gave with them 
mortal swinging blows. Even the 
fellows ee in this esprit de 
corps. Theinterior of the college was 
considered a sanctuary for debtors, 
and woe to the unfortunate bailiff who 
violated its precincts. There stood at 
that time a wooden pump in the centre 
of the front court, to which delinquents 
in this way were dragged the moment 
they were detected, and all but smo- 
thered. On one occasion, the lads 
had hauled a wretch whom they de- 
tected, to the pump, where he was sub- 
Dr. 


jected to the usual pon es 
Wilder, a fellow, was passing by, and 
pretending to interfere for the man, 


called out, “ Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
for the love of God, don’t be so cruel 
as to nail his ears tothe pump.” The 
hint was immediately taken, a hammer 
and nails were sent for, and an ear 
was fastened with a tenpenny nail; 
the lads dispersed, and he remained 
for a considerable time bleeeding and 
shrieking with pain, before he was 
released. 

Another striking instance of this 
laxity of discipline in the university 
oceurredin the case of a printer of the 
name of Mills, who published the 
Hibernian Journal, and who had in- 
curred the anger of the students by 
some severe strictures on certain mem- 
bers of the college, which appeared 
in his paper. On the 11th of February, 
1775, somé@ scholars drove in a coach 
to his door, and called him out on 
pretence of bargaining for some books, 
He was suddenly seized and thrust 
ihto the coach, and held down by the 
party within, with pistols to his head, 
and threats of being shot if he made 
anynoise. In this way he was econ- 
veyed to the pump, and after being 
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nearly trampled to death, he was held 
there till he was almost suffocated— 
indeed, he would have expired under 
the discipline but for the prompt in- 
terference of some of the fellows. 
This gross outrage in the very courts, 
and under the fellows’ eyes, which ought 
to have been visited by the immediate 
expulsion of all concerned, was noticed 
only by a mild admonition of the board 
to asingle individual ; the rest enjoyed 
a perfect impunity, and openly exulted 
in the deed. The form of admonition 
actually excused the act. It was drawn 
up by the celebrated Dr. Leland, the 
historian of Ireland. It commenced 
in these words :—* Cum constet scho- 
larium ignotorum ccetum infuriam ad- 
misisse in typographum quendam 
nomine Mills qui nefariis flagitiis nobi- 
liora queque collegii membra in 
chartis suis lacessivit,” &c. 

The theatre was the scene of many 
outrages of the college students. 
One of them is on legal record, and 
presents a striking picture of the then 
state of society. On the evening of 
the 19th of January, 1746, a young 
man of the name of Kelly, a student 
of the university, entered the pit much 
intoxicated, and climbing over the 
spikes of the orchestra, got upon the 
stage, from whence he made his way 
to the green-room, and insulted 
some of the females there in the 
most gross and indecent manner. 
As the play could not proceed 
from his interruption, he was taken 
away, and civilly conducted back 
to the pit; here he seized a basket 
of oranges, and amused himself in 
pelting the performers. Mr. Sheri- 
dan was then manager, and he was the 
particular object of his abuse and 
attack. He was suffered to retire with 
impunity, after interrupting the pers 
formance, and disturbing the whole 
house. Unsatisfied by this attack, he 
returned a few nights after, with fifty 
of his associates, gownsmen and others. 
They rushed towards the stage, to which 
they made their 7 through the 
orchestra, and across the lights. Here 
they drew their swords, and then 
marched into the dressing-rooms, in 
search of Mr. Sheridan, to sacrifice 
him to their resentment. Not finding 
him, they thrust the points of their 
weapons through chests and clothes- 
presses, and ev lace where a man 
might be concealéd—and this they 
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facetiously called feeling for him. He 
had fortunately escaped, and the party 
proceeded in a body to his house in 
Dorset-street, with the murderous de- 
termination of stabbing him, declaring 
with the conspirator in Venice Pre- 
served, “ each man might kill his 
share.” For several nights they assem- 
bled at the theatre, exciting riots, and 
acting scenes of the same kind, till the 
patience of the manager and the public 
was exhausted. He then, with spirit 
and determination, proceeded legally 
against them. Such was the ascen- 
dancy of rank, and the terror those 
“bucks” inspired, that the general 
opinion was, it would be impossible 
that any jury could find a gentleman 
guilty of an assault upon a player. A 
barrister in court had remarked with a 
sneer, that he had never seen a “ gen- 
tleman player.” ‘ Then, sir,” says 
Sheridan, “I hope you see one now.” 
Kelly was found guilty of a violent 
assault, sentenced to pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds, and, to the surprise 
and dismay of all his gentlemen asso- 
ciates, sent to Newgate. 

Sometimes students, in other re- 
spects most amiable, and on other 
oceasions most gentle, were hurried 
into those outrages by the overruling 
spirit of the times, and a compliance 
with its barbarous usages. Among 
the lads at that time was a young 
man named MéAlister, whose~ fate 
excited as much pity as execration. 
He was a native of Waterford, and 
one of the most distinguished young 


* He was well known for his poetic talents. 
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members of the university for talent 
andconduct. He supped one night at 
a tavern, with a companion named 
Vandeleur, and they amused themselves 
by cutting their names on the table, 
with the motto, quis separabit. Issu- 
ing from thence in a state of ebriety, 
they quarrelled with a man in the 
street, and, having the points of their 
swords left bare through the end of the 
scabbards, (a custom then common 
with men inclined for a brawl,) ran 
him through the body in the course of 
the fray. They were not personally 
recognised at the time, but the cir- 
cumstance of carving their names on 
the table was adverted to, so they were 
discovered and pursued. M*Allister 
had gained his rooms in college, where 
he was speedily followed. He hastily 
concealed himself behind a surplice 
which was hanging against the wall, 
and his pursuers entering the instant 
after, searched every spot except the 
one he had chosen for his superficial 
concealment. They tore open chests 
and clothes-presses, ran their swords 
through beds, but without finding him, 
and supposing he had sought some 
other house of concealment, they de- 
parted. On their retreat, M‘ Allister 
fled on board a ship, and escaped to 
America, where he died. He was a 
young man of a most amiable disposi- 
tion. Had he lived in better days, he 
might have been distinguished for gen- 
tleness and humanity; the spirit of his 
times, and the force of example, con- 
verted him into an atrocious murderer.* 


In his exile, he wrote an elegiac 


epistle to his sister, to whom he was strongly attached; the strain of tender affec- 
tion it breathes, and the polished elegance of the versification, evince at once the 


taste of a cultivated mind, and the feelings of a kind and warm heart. 


A few 


stanzas are here subjoined as a specimen :— 


* Whilst thou, the chosen sister of my heart, 
With mirth dissembled, soothe a mother’s woe, 
Or solitary stray, and, scorning art, 
From genuine anguish give the tears to flow, 
Behold thy brother, cruel fortune’s slave, 
With folded arms and brow depressed in care, 
Where the beach bellows to the lashing wave, 
Indulge each mournful accent of despair. 


Yet, torn from objects which my heart holds dear, 
Still shall my fondness for Eliza live: 

Then take this prayer—accept a brother’s tear, 
For prayers and tears are all I now can give. 

* Parent of Nature, let thy sleepless eyes 


Be ever watchful o’er 


liza’s ways ; 


Should stern misfortune threat, oh! be thou near, 
And guide her safe through life’s intricate maze.’” 
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Among the gentry of the period was 
a class called “ Bucks,” whose whole 
enjoyment, and the business of whose 
life seemed to consist in eccentricity and 
violence. Many of their names have 
come down tous. “ Buck English,” 
** Buck Sheehy,” and various others, 
have left behind them traditionary 
anecdotes so repugnant to the conduct 
that marks the character of a gentle- 
man of the present day, that we hardly 
believe they could have pretensions to 
be considered as belonging to the same 
class of society. These propensities 
were not canted to individuals, but 
extended through all the members of a 
family. _We remember an instance in 
which one brother of a well-known 
race shot his friend—and another 
stabbed his coachman. They were 
distinguished by the appellatives of 
« Killkelly,” and “ Killcoachy.” We 
also remember three noblemen, bro- 
thers, so notorious for their outrages, 
that they acquired singular names, as 
indicative of their characters. The 
first was the terror of every one who 
met him in public places—the second 
was seldom out of prison—and the 
third was lame—yet, no whit disabled 
from his buckish achievements; they 
were universally known by the names 
of “ Hellgate,” ‘ Newgate,” and 
* Cripplegate.” 

Someof the Bucks associated together 
under the name of the “ Hell-fire Club ;” 
and among other infernal pean 
it is reported that they set fire to the 
apartment in which they met, and 
endured the flames with incredible 
obstinacy, till they were forced out 
of the house, in derision, as they 
asserted, of the threatened torments 
of a future state. On other occasions, 
in mockery of religion, they adminis- 
tered to one another the sacred rites 
of the church in a manner too inde- 
cent for description. Others met 
under the appellation of “ Mohawk,” 
*“ Hawkabite,” “‘ Cherokee,” and other 
Indian tribes, then noted for their 
cruelty and ferocity ; and their actions 
would not disgrace their savage arche- 
types. Others were known by the 
soubriquet of “ Sweaters and Pinkin- 
dindies.” It was their practice to cut 
off a small portion of the scabbards 
of the swords which every one then 
wore, and prick or “ pink” the persons 
with whom they quarrelled with the 
naked points, which were sufficiently 
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promenes to inflict considerable ‘pain, 
ut not sufficient to cause death. 
When this was intended, a greater 
length of the blade was uncovered. 
Barbers at that time were essential 
persons to “ Bucks” going to parties, 
as no man could then appear without 
his hair elaborately dressed and 
powdered. When any unfortunate 
friseur disappointed, he was the 
particular object of their rage; and 
more than one was, it is said, put 
to death by the long points, as a 
just punishment for their delin- 
quency. There was at that time a 
celebrated coffee-house called “ Nor- 
ris’s,” near, we believe, where the 
Royal Exchange now stands. This 
was frequented by the fashionable, 
who assumed an intolerable degree of 
insolence over all of less rank who 
frequented it. Here‘a Buck used to 
strut up and down with a long train to 
his morning gown; and if any person, 
in walking across the room, happened 
accidentally to tread upon it, his sword 
was drawn, and the man punished on the 
spot for the supposed insolence. On 
one occasion, an old gentleman who 
witnessed the transaction informed us, 
a plain man, of a genteel appearance, 
crossed the room for a newspaper, as 
one of the Bucks of the day (Sheehy, 
we believe, was his name) was passing, 
and touched the prohibited train acci- 
dentally with his foot. The sword of 
the owner was instantly out, and as 
every one then carried a sword, the 
offending man drew his, a small tuck, 
which he carried as an appendage to 
dress, without at all intending or 
knowing how to use it. Pressed upon 
by his ferocious antagonist, he was 
driven back to the wall, to which 
Buck Sheehy was about to pin him. 
As he drew back for the lunge, his 
terrified opponent, in an impulse of 
self-preservation, sprung within his 
point, and without aim or design 
pierced him to the heart. The Buck 
was notorious for his skill in fencing, 
and had killed or wounded several 
adversaries. This opportune check 
was ‘as salutary in its effects at the 
coffee-house as the punishment of 
Kelly was at the theatre. 

The excitement of these men was 
not, however, always of a cruel or 
violent kind. Their eccentricities 
were often of a peaceful character, 
and displayed themselves in a more 
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harmless manner. Colonel St. Leger 
(pronounced Salleger) was a large man, 
handsome and well-made, and particu- 
larly acceptable to the society of the 
Castle during the viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Rutland, and was a devoted 
admirer of the beautiful duchess, 
taking all occasions to display his 
gallantry, sometimes in the most ex- 
travagant manner. Seeing her grace 
wash her hands and mouth one day 
after dinner, he called immediatel 

for the glass, and, standing up, dran 

to the bottom the contents. “St. 
Leger,” says the duke, “you are in 
luck, her grace washes her feet to- 
night, and you shall have another 
goblet after supper.” 

The feat of another gentleman, who 
proposed a bet for a considerable sum 
that he would proceed to Jerusalem, 
play ball against its walls, and return 
in a given time, is well known in 
Dublin, and obtained the enterprising 
challenger a soubriquet by which he 
has been ever since universally known. 


DUELLING. 


The universal practice of duelling, 
and the ideas entertained of it, contri- 
buted not a little to the disturbed and 
ferocious state of society we have been 
describing. No gentleman had taken 
his proper station in life till he had 
* smelt powder,” as it was called; and 
no barrister could go circuit till he 
had obtained a reputation in this way ; 
no election, and scarcely an assizes, 
passed without a number of duels; 
and many men of the bar practising 
half a century ago, owed their emi- 
nence, not to powers of eloquence or to 
legal ability, butto a daring spirit, and 
the number of duels they had fought. 
Sir Jonah Barrington gives some sin- 
gular details of this, and a catalogue 
of barristers who killed their man, 
and judges who fought their way to 
the bench. We shall notice some of 
them, with a few additional particulars 
which Barrington has not mentioned. 

Among the barristers most distin- 
guished in this way was Bully Egan, 
chairmanof Kilmainham for the county 
of Dublin. Hewasa large, black, burly 
man, but of so soft and good-natured 
a disposition, that he was never known 
to _ a@ severe sentence on a criminal 
without blubbering in tears. Yet he 
perhaps fought more duels than any 
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man on or off the bench. - Though so 
tender-hearted in passing sentence on 
a criminal, he was remarkably firm in 
shooting a friend. He fought at Don- 
nybrook with Barret, the master of the 
rolls, before a crowd of spectators, who 
were quite amused at the drollery of 
the scene. When his antagonist fired, 
he was walking coolly away, saying his 
honour was satisfied ; but Egan called 
out he must have a shot at his honour. 
On his returning to his place, Egan 
said he would not humour him, or be 
bothered with killing him, but he might 
either come and shake hands, or go to 
the devil. On another occasion he 
fought with Keller, a brother bar- 
rister. It was no unusual thing 
for two opposite counsel to fall out in 
court in discussing a legal point, 
retire to a neighbouring field to settle 
it with pistols, and then return to 
court to resume the argument in a 
more peaceable manner. Such an in- 
stance occurred at the assizes of Wa- 
terford about sixty years since: Keller 
and Egan fell out on a point of law, 
and both retired from court. They 
crossed the river Suir in a ferry- 
boat to gain the county of Kilkenny. 
Harry Hayden, @ large man and a 
justice of the peace for the county, 
when he heard of it, hastened to the 
spot, and got in between them just as 
they were preparing to fire. They told 
him to get out of the way or they 
would shoot him, and then break every 
bone in his body. He declared his au- 
thority as a justice of the peace. They 
told him if he was St. Peter from heaven 
they would not mind him. They ex- 
changed shots without effect, and then 
returned to court. The cause of their 
absence was generally understood, and 
they found the bench, jury-box, and 
spectators waiting quietly to hear 
which of them was killed. 

Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, 
who was afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor and Earl of Clare, fought with 
Curran, afterwards Master of the 
Rolls, with enormous pistols, twelve 
inches long. 

Scott, afterwards Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench and Earl of 
Clonmel, fought Lord Tyrawly onsome 
affair about his wife, and afterwards 
with the Earl of Llandaff, about his 
sister, and with several others, on mis- 
cellaneous subjects and with various 
weapons, swords and pistols. 
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Metge, Baron of the Exchequer, 
fought with his own brother-in-law, 
and two other antagonists. 

Patterson, Justice of the Common 
Pleas, fought three country gentlemen, 
and wounded them all; one of the 
duels was with small swords. 

Toler, Lord Norbury, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, fought 
“ fighting” Fitzgerald, and two others, 
with their pistols muzzle to muzzle. 
So distinguished was Mr. Toler for 
his deeds in this way, that he was 
always the man depended on by the 
administration to frighten a member of 
the opposition—and so rapid was his 
promotion in consequence, that it was 
said he shot up into preferment. 

Grady, first counsel to the revenue, 
fonght Maher and Campbell, two bar- 
risters, and several others, quos per- 
scribere longum est. 

Curran, Master of the Rolls, was 
as much distinguished for his duels as 
his eloquence. He called out, among 
others, Lord Buckinghamshire, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, because he would 
not dismiss, at his dictation, a public 
officer. 

The Right Honourable G. Ogle, 
a privy councillor, and member for 
Dublin, the great Orange champion, 
encountered Barny Coyle, a distiller 
of whiskey, because he was a papist— 
and Coyle challenged him, because he 
said “ he would as soon break an oath 
as swallow a poached egg.” The 
combatants were so inveterate, that 
they actually discharged four brace of 
pistols without effect. The seconds 
did not come off so well as the prin- 
cipals—one of them broke his arm, by 
stumbling into a potato trench. Ogle 
was as distinguished a poet as a duellist, 
and his song of “ Bannow’s Banks” 
has been for half a century a prime 
favourite. 

Sir Hardinge Gifford, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon, had an encounter with the 
unfortunate barrister, Bagnal Harvey, 
afterwards the rebel leader in the 
county of Wexford. He wounded 
Gifford, but subsequently suffered him- 
self by an ignominious execution. 

The Right Honourable Henry Grat- 
tan, leader of the House of Com- 
mons, was ever ready to sustain with 
his pistols the force of his arguments. 
His cool ferocity, on such occasions, 
was a fearful display. He began by 
fighting Lord Earlsford, and ended by 
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shooting the Honourable Isaac Corry, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
called him, in the debate on the union, 
‘a dancing-master,” and went from 
the house to fight him, while the 
debate was going on, and shot him 
through the arm. 

So general was the practice, and so 
all-pervading was the duel mania, that 
the peaceful shades of our university 
could not escape it. Not only stu- 
dents adopted the practice, but prin- 
cipal and fellows set the example. The 
Honourable J. Hely Hutchinson, the 
provost, introduced, among other inno- 
vations on the quiet retreats of study, 
dancing, and the fashionable arts. 
Among them was the noble science of 
defence, for which he wished to endow 
a professorship. He is represented in 
Pranceriana as a fencing-master, tramp. 
ling on Newton's principia, while he 
makes a lunge. He set the example 
of duelling to his pupils, by challenging 
and fighting Doyle, a Master in Chan- 
cery—while his son, the Honourable 
Francis Hutchinson, collector of the 
customs in Dublin, not to degenerate 
from his father, fought a duel with 
Lord Mountmorris. 

As if this was not a sufficient 
incentive to the students, the Honour- 
able Patrick Duigenan, a fellow and 
tutor in Trinity College, challenged a 
barrister, and fought him—and not 
satisfied with setting one fighting ex- 
ample to his young class of pupils, he 
called out a second opponent to the field. 

The public mind was in such a state 
of irritation from the period of 1780 
to the time of the union, that it was 
supposed three hundred remarkable 
duels were fought in Ireland during 
that interval. Counties or districts 
became distinguished for their dexterity 
at the weapons used—Galway, for the 
sword; Tipperary, Roscommon, and 
Sligo, for the pistol; Mayo for equal 
skill in both. 

So universal and irrepressible was 
the propensity, that duelling clubs were 
actually established, the conditions of 
which were, that before a man was 
ballotted for, he must sign a solemn 
declaration, that “he had exchanged 
a shot or a thrust with some antago- 
nist:” and a code of laws and regula- 
tions were drawn up as a comiagde to 
refer to on all points of honour. This 
was called, “ The practice of duelling 
and points of honour settled at Clonmel 
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summer assizes; 1775, by gentlemen 
delegates from Tipperary, Galway, 
&c., and presented for general adop- 
tion throughout Ireland.” This sin- 
gular national document is still extant, 
though happily now seldom appealed to. 

Weapons of offence were generally 
kept at the inns for the accommoda- 
tion of those who might come on an 
emergency unprovided. In such cases, 
“ pistols were ordered for two, and 
breakfast for one,” as it might, and did 
sometimes happen, that the other did 
not return to partake of it, being left 
dead in the field. No place was free 
from these encounters: feuds were 
cherished and offences often kept in 
memory, till the parties met, when 
swords were drawn, and the combat 
commenced in the public street; a 
ring was formed round the parties, 
and they fought within it like two 
pugilists at Moulsey Hurst. We re- 
member to have heard an old gentle- 
man tell of such an encounter which 
he witnessed in St. Stephen’s-green. 
One of the combatants was, we believe, 
G. R. Fitzgerald. The parties were 
walking round theenclosurein different 
directions, and as soon as they met 
they sprang at each other like two 
game cocks; a crowd collected, and 
a ring was formed, when some humane 
person cried out, “for God’s sake, 
part them.” “ No,” saidagrave gentle- 
man in the crowd, “ let them fight it 
out. One will probably be killed and 
the other hanged for the murder, and 
society will get rid of two pests.” 
One of them did thrust the other 
through the tail of his coat, and he 
long exhibited in company, by his 
uneasy position, the painful and dis- 
graceful seat of the wound. 

Among the duellists of the south 
of Ireland at the close of the last 
century, were several whose deeds 
are still talked of. One was a gen- 
tleman named Hayes, and called 
“nosey,” from a remarkable fleshy 
excrescence growing from the top of 
his nose, which increased to an enor- 
mous size. It was said to be the 
point at which his antagonist always 
aimed, as the most striking and con- 
spicuous part of his person. On one 
oceasion he tried in vain to bring an 
offender to the field, so he charged 
his son never to appear again in his 
presence till he brought with him the 
ear of his antagonist. In obedience 
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to his father’s commands the son 
sought out the unfortunate man, 
seized him, and, as was currently re- 
ported, cut off his ear, and actually 
brought it back to his father as a 
peace-offering in a handkerchief. 

Another was Pat Power of Daragle. 
He was a fat, robust man, much dis- 
tinguished for his intemperance, and 
generally seen with a glowing red face. 
He on one occasion fought with a fire- 
eating companion, called Bob Briscoe ; 
when taking aim, he said he still had a 
friendship for him, and would show 
it; so he only shot off his whisker 
and the top of his ear. His pistol 
was always at the service of another 
who had less inclination to use it ; and 
when a friend of his declined a chal- 
lenge, Power immediately took it up 
for him. When the Duke of Rich- 
mond was in the south of Ireland, he 
knighted many persons without much 
regard to their merits or claims. In 
Waterford he was particularly pro- 
fuse of his honours in this way. 
Among his knights were the Recorder, 
the paymaster of a regiment, and a 
lieutenant. Power was in a coffee- 
house conversing with a gentleman he 
accidentally met, and the topic of con- 
versation was the new knights. He 
abused them all; but particularly “a 
fellow called B » a beggarly 
half-pay lieutenant.” The gentleman 
turned pale, and in confusion, imme- 
diately left the coffee-room. “ Do 
you know who that is ?” said a person 
present. “No,” said Power; “I 
never saw him before.”  That’s 
Sir J. B whom you have been 
abusing.” “In that case,” said Power, 
with great unconcern, “I must look 
after my will.” So he immediately 
proceeded to the office of T. Cooke, 
an eminent attorney, sat down upon a 
desk stool, and told him immediately 
to draw his will, as he had no time to 
lose. The will was drawn and exe- 
cuted; and then he was asked what 
was the cause of his hurry. He ex- 
plained the circumstance, and said he 
expected to find a message at his house 
before him. Never fear,” said 
Cooke, “the knight is an English- 
man, and has too much sense to take 
notice of what you have said.” Cooke 
was a prophet ; the terror of Power's 
name was sufficient to satisfy the 
Englishman for the insult. 

When travelling in England he had 
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many encounters with persons who 
were attracted by his brogue and 
clumsy appearance. On one occasion, 
a group of gentlemen were sitting in 
a box at one end of the room, when 
Power entered at the other. The re- 
presentative of Irish manners at this 
time on the English stage, was a tis- 
sue of ignorance, blunders, and absur- 
dities, and when a real Irishman ap- 
peared off the stage he was always 
supposed to have the characteristics 
of his class, and so to be a fair butt for 
ridicule. When Power took his seat 
in the box, the waiter came to him 
with a gold watch, with a gentleman's 
compliments, and a request to know 
what o'clock it was by it. Power 
took the watch, and then directed the 
waiter to let him know the person 
that sent it; he pointed out one of 
the group. Power rang the bell for 
his servant, and directed him to bring 
his pistols and follow him. He put 
them under his arm, and with the 
watch in his hand, walked up to the 
box, and presenting the watch, begged 
to know to whom it belonged. When 
no one was willing to own it, he drew 
his own old silver one from his fob, 
and presented it to his servant, de- 
siring him to keep it ; and putting up 
the gold one, he gave his name and 
address, and assured the Cockney he 
would keep it safe till called for. It 
never was claimed. 

On another occasion he ordered 
supper, and while waiting for it he 
read the newspaper. After some 
time, the waiter laid two covered 
dishes on the table, and when Power 
examined their contents he found they 
were two dishes of smoking potatoes. 
He asked the waiter to whom he was 
indebted for such good fare, and he 
pointed to two gentlemen in the oppo- 
site box. Power desired his servant 
to attend him, and directing him in 
Trish what to do, he quietly made his 
supper off the potatoes, to the great 
amusement of the Englishmen. Pre- 
sently his servant appeared with two 
more covered dishes, one of which he 
laid down before his master, and the 
other before the persons in the oppo- 
site box. When the covers were re- 
moved, there was found in each a 
loaded pistol. Power took up his and 
cocked it, telling one of the others 
to take up the second, assuring him 
“they were at a very proper distance 
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for a close shot, and if one fell he 
was ready to give satisfaction to the 
other.” The parties immediately 
bolted without waiting for a second 
invitation, and with them, several 
persons in the adjoining box. As they 
were all in too great a hurry to pay 
their reckoning, Power paid it for 
them along with his own. 

Another of these distinguished duel- 
lists was a Mr. Crow Ryan. He 
shouted along the streets of Carrick- 
on-Suir, “‘whodaresay Boo,” and who- 
ever did dare say so, was called out to 
answer for it. The feats of another, the 
celebrated “ fighting” Fitzgerald, 
are still well remembered in Dublin. 
He made it a practice to stand in the 
middle of a narrow crossing in a dirty 
street, so that every passenger would 
be forced either to step into the mud 
or jostle him in passing. If any had 
the boldness to choose the latter, he 
was immediately challenged. 

The deeds of Bryan Maguire, one 
of the last and lineal descendants of 
the ancient chieftains of Fermanagh, 
continued till a still more recent 
period “ to fright the Islanders from 
their propriety.” 

The laws by which duelling is pu- 
nishable were then as severe as 
now; but such was the spirit of the 
times, that they remained a dead 
letter. No prosecution ensued, or if 
it even did, no conviction would fol- 
low. Every man on the jury was 
himself probably a duellist, and would 
not find his brother guilty. The 
judge, we believe, who most contri- 
buted to check this spirit, was the late 
Judge Mayne. He was aserious, so- 
lemn man, a Methodist in religion, 
and a rigid moralist in — His 
long atrabilarious and inflexible counte- 
nance on the bench, imposed an un- 
usual silence and sense of seriousness 
upon the court. A case of duelling 
came before him on the western cir- 
cuit, accompanied by some unusual 
circumstances, which in the disturbed 
state of the moral feeling of the time 
were considered an alleviation. An 
acquittal was therefore expected as a 
thing of course. The judge, however, 
took a different view of the case ; 
he clearly laid it down as one of mur- 
der, and charged the jury to find such 
a verdict. His severity was a subject 
of universal reprobation, and his ef- 
forts to put down murder were con- 
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sidered acts of heartless cruelty. In 
a company of western gentlemen, when 
his conduct was talked over, some one 
inquired what was Judge Mayne’s 
Christian name. “I cannot tell what 
it is,” said another, “but I know 
what it is not—it is not Hugh.” Since 
then, a memorable change has come 
over the spirit of the times, and men 
who had been slaves to public opinion, 
dared to brave it. Criminal infor- 
mations for challenging or provoking 
to fight were ventured upon, even at 
the hazard of being considered cow- 
ards. In one term, thirteen were 
filed from the neighbourhood of Gal- 
way. Duelling, like drunkenness in 
Ireland, is now nearly extinguished. 
This mania seems to have com- 
menced after the battle of the Boyne, 
and terminated with the union. The 
effect of the first was, to disband a 
number of military men by the disso- 
lution of the Irish army, who wandered 
about the country without employment 
or means of living, yet adhering with 
tenacity to the rank and feelings of 
gentlemen. . They were naturally sus- 
ceptible of slight or insult, and ready 
on all occasions to resent them by an 
appeal to their familiar weapons, the 
sword or pistol. Their opponents, 
the Williamites, had been soldiers like- 
wise, and not likely to treat with due 
respect ruined and defeated men. 
These causes, acting on temperaments 
naturally hot andirritable, brought on 
constant collisions, which were not 
confined to the parties, but were soon 
expanded through all classes. The 
effect of the union was to amalgamate 
the countries more closely together, 
and to superadd the sober and wiser 
modes of thinking of our neighbours 
on the unstable and eccentric habits 
of ourselves. 
The legislature of the time presents 
a few striking illustrations of the vio- 
lent spirit exhibited in some of the 
anecdotes we havehere recorded. From 
1773 to 1783, several acts were passed 
enacting the most extreme penalties 
for the punishment of offenders called 
** Chalkers.”. These acts recite that 
profligate and ill-disposed persons were 
in the habit of mangling others 
‘merely with the wanton and wicked 
intent to disable and disfigure them.” 
They seem as appropriate to the gen- 
tlemanly brutalities of Bucks and Pin- 
kindindies as to the feats of their rivals 
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the weavers and butchers, and there 
is an exception in the punishment, 
which seems adapted more particularly 
for the former, viz., that while the 
punishment for “ chalking” is made in 
the highest degree penal, it is provided 
that the offence shall not corrupt the 
offender’s blood, or cause a forfeiture 
of his property to the prejudice of his 
wife or relatives. In 1783, the brutal 
custom of houghing (a favourite prac- 
tice, as we mentioned before, with the 
Dublin butchers in their feuds) occa- 
sioned another statute, for the more 
effectual discovery and prosecution of 
offenders called “ Houghers.” This 
latter act had the curious effect of in- 
creasing the evil it was intended to 
check. It adopted the clumsy contri- 
vance of pensioning the victim of the 
hougher for life on the district where 
the offence was committed unless the 
offender was convicted. It appears 
from the act that the military were the 
class against whom the practice of 
ne most in vogue, and when 
soldiers became unwilling to continue 
in the army, either from being em- 
ployed against their political prejudices, 
or from being entrapped as recruits,or 
from any other reason, they used 
secretly to hough themselves, and as 
the conviction of the offender was then 
impossible, they thus obtained a pen- 
sion for life. 


ABDUCTION, 


Abduction, or forcibly carrying off 
heiresses, was another of those crying 
evils which at this time afflicted Ire- 
land ; but it was an outrage so agree- 
able to the spirit of the times, and so 
congenial to the ardent and romantic 
character of the natives, that it was 
considered an achievement creditable 
to the man, and a matter of boast and 
exultation to the woman. From the 
time that the King of Leinster abducted 
the frail Dervogle, and royalty set an 
example of carrying off ladies, it was 
the constant practice. When once it 
went abroad that a woman had money 
in any station in life, she became the 
immediate object of some enterprising 
fellow, who readily collected about him 
adherents to assist in his attempt. No 
gentleman or farmer felt himself safe 
who had a daughter entitled to a for- 
tune; she was sure to be carried off 
with or without her consent, and he 
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lived in a constant state of alarm till 
she was happily disposed of in mar- 
riage. It was generally the wildest 
most ‘devil-may-care” fellow who 
undertook the enterprise, and unfor- 
tunately such a character was found to 
have most attractions in the eyes of a 
young and romantic girl. The fre- 
quency of this offence was such a cry- 
ing grievance that the legislature at an 
early period interfered to prevent it, 
and the law on this subject was made, 
and has since continued* more strin- 
gent in Ireland than in England. So 
early as the year 1634, a statute had 
been passed for punishing such as 
“carried away maydens that be in- 
heritors ;” but this being found ineffec- 
tual in 1707, forcible abduction was 
made a capital felony, and at the same 
time provisions were made for the pu- 
nishing those who carried off heiresses 
though not forcibly, and preventing 
their ever enjoying their wife’s pro- 
perty.t The law was, however, inope- 
rative, from a notion which prevailed 
that the offender was not punishable if 
the woman abducted him. The girl 
carried off was accordingly placed 
before the man on the horse, who 
thought he might thus evade the 
punishment, and the maidens fre- 
quently, like the Sabines, became so 
reconciled to their ravishers, that pro- 
secutions bore a very small proportion 
to the number of offences. 
Anassociation was formedin the south 
of Ireland which will hardly be believed 
to have existed in any country, except 
in that where even to the present day 
men unite themselves for unlawful pur- 
poses with a recklessness and perse- 
verance almostincredible. This asso- 
ciation was “ an abduction club,” the 
members of which bound themselves 
by an oath to assist in carrying off 
such young women as were fixed 
upon by any members. They had 
emissaries and confederates in every 
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house, who communicated information 
of particulars; the extent of the girl’s 
fortune, the state and circumstances of 
the family, with details of their inten- 
tions and domestic arrangements and 
movements. When a girl was thus 
pointed out,the members drew lots, 
but more generally tossed up for her, 
and immediate measures were taken to 
secure her for the fortunate man by 
all the rest. No class of society was 
exempt from their visitations, and 
opulent farmers as well as the gentry 
were subject to these engagements of 
the clubs, according to their rank in 
life, 

The persons who were most usu- 
ally concerned in such clubs were 
a class of men abounding in Ireland 
called “ squireens.” They were the 
younger sons or connections of respect- 
able families, having little or no patri- 
mony of their own, but who scorned 
to demean themselves by any useful or 
profitable pursuit. They are described 
by Arthur Young and other writers of 
the day, as distinguished in fairs and 
markets, races and assizes, by appear- 
ing in red waistcoats, lined with nar- 
row lace or fur, tight leather breeches 
and top boots, riding ‘‘a bit of blood” 
lent or given them from the stables 
of their opulent connections, 

Hurling was at that time the uni- 
versal amusement in which the gentry 
as well as the peasantry engaged, and 
in this athletic sport the squireens ex- 
celled. They were generally addicted 
to a base and brutal advantage some- 
times taken in this noble exercise. It 
frequently happened in pursuit of the 
ball, that two antagonists came into 
collision, and in the shock one of them 
thrusting the handle of his hurley 
under his arm, took with the point of 
it his antagonist in the side, who in 
some instances fell dead, and in others 
remained with crushed ribs a maimed 
and disabled man for life. We acknow- 





* These statutes, as well as those relating to chalkers, &c., which we before 
noticed, with the alterations made by subsequent acts, were all repealed in the con- 
solidation of the criminal code in 1829; but the substance of the former was 
re-enacted. The capital punishment for forcible abduction has been ameliorated 
last session, as to offences after October, 1842. 

t This latter act contains a curious clause, telling the story of one John O’Bryan, 
who was a person of no property, and had forcibly carried off Margaret M‘Namara, 
junior, who was entitled to two thousand pounds, and provides a special remedy for 
saving the two thousand pounds. The House of Commons would be not a little 
surprised at a private anelote of this kind being introduced into a modern bill. 
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ledge with shame that this base act 
was not only practised but applauded 
as a dexterous and justifiable ruse. 
On occasions when districts or counties 
challenged each other in this game, the 
rival parties were headed by the gentry 
of this class, who thus became identi- 
fied with and united to the peasantry. 

These things, with a prestige in 
favour of family connection or preten- 
sion to the rank of gentlemen, made 
young men of this class most popular 
and special favourites with the pea- 
santry, who were ready and delighted 
to assist in any enterprise in which 
they were concerned. When a girl 
fell to the lot of a member of the dlub 
it was probable he never had known or 
spoken to her, but it was his care to 
meet her at a public ball, where he 
generally contrived to render himself 
agreeable, and in the bustle and con- 
fusion of breaking up to put her into 
achaise, or on horseback, with or with- 
out her consent. 

Catherine and Anne Kennedy were 
the daughters of Richard Kennedy of 
Rathmeadan, county of Waterford. 
Their father was dead, and they lived 
with their mother in much respecta- 
bility; they were each entitled to a 
fortune under their father’s will of two 
thousand pounds, a large sum at that 
time as agirl’s portion in Ireland ; but 
even that was exaggerated, and they 
were looked upon as co-heiresses of 
immense wealth, and as such, ob- 
jects of great cupidity to the abduc- 
tion clubs. The fortunate persons 
to whose lot they fell were Garrett 
Byrne, of Ballyaun, in the county of 
Carlow, and James Strange, (pro- 
nounced Strang,) of Ullard, in the 
county of Kilkenny. They were 
young men of great popularity in the 
country, dissipated, dashing, careless, 
spirited fellows, but of different dispo- 
sitions, Strange was irritable, impe- 
tuous, and tyrannical, sacrificing every 
thing to accomplish his ends, and little 
regarding the means or feelings of 
others. Byrne, on the contrary, was 
amiable, and as far as his pursuits and 
propensities permitted, of akind and 
gentle temper, particularly so to 
women, with whom he was an univer- 
sal favourite. He had attached him- 
self to Catherine Kennedy, whose dis- 
position was somewhat like and con- 
genial to his own. Strange had fixed his 
regards on Anne, who, in like manner, 


resembled him in determination and 
haughtiness of temper. In the inter- 
course of the country they had occa- 
sionally met at race-balls, and other 
convivial meetings, and the men had 
endeavoured to render themselves 
agreeable to the girls, with such suc- 
cess, that it was reported, on the au- 
thority of their confidential maids, that 
they were actually invited by them to 
avail themselves of the first opportu- 
nity to carry them off, as there were 
no hopes that their mother and friends 
would consent to their marrying men 
of such desperate fortunes. 

While this intercourse was going on 
Catherine was but fifteen, and her sis- 
ter Anne but fourteen ; they were both 
very lovely girls, but Anne was most 
distinguished, and her form and face 
gave promise of something eminently 
beautiful. 

On the 14th of April, 1779, the 
girls accompanied their mother, aunt, 
and some friends, to a play enacted at 
Graiguenamana, a small town in the 
county of Kilkenny ; and before the re- 
presentation was concluded, a notice 
was conveyed to them that Byrne and 
Strange had formed a plan to carry 
them off that night from the play, and 
had assembled a number of adherents 
round the house for the purpose. In 
great alarm, thegirls, with their mother 
and aunt, left the theatre, and retired 
to another room in the same house, 
accompanied by several gentlemen, 
their friends, who resolved to protect 
them: they bolted and barricaded the 
door, and they remained for two hours 
without any attempt being made on the 
room. At length a violent rush was 
felt at it, the door gave way, and 
the party outside entered. There 
was a bed in the room, and the girls 
hastily retired behind the curtains and 
endeavoured to conceal themselves, 
and impress on the minds of the rioters 
that they had escaped from the apart- 
ment, and were no longer in the house. 
For an hour or more, the men seemed ir- 
resolute and used no violence, but at 
the end of that time they rushed to 
the bed, and drew the girls from their 
concealment. They now displayed 
arms of all kinds, swords and pistols, 
with which they were provided, and in 
spite of all the opposition of the girls’ 
friends, whom they fiercely attacked 
and threatened with instant death, 
they dragged them into the street, 
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where they were surrounded by above 
one hundred armed men with shirts 
covering their clothes, by way of dis- 
guise, the then common costume, in 
which originated the name of “ White- 
boys.” Two horses wereready saddled, 
Catherine was forced to mount one, and 
placed before Byrne, and Anne was 
placed upon the other before Strange ; 
and in this way, surrounded by a des- 
perate body of men sufficient to inti- 
midate and overawe the country, they 
were carried off from their fiends. 
To allay the terrors of the girls, it was 
proposed to send for other females who 
would be their companions. They re- 
ceived the proposal with joy, and they 
were speedily joined by some women, 
who proved however to be sisters and 
near relatives of the abductors, and 
were prepared and in readiness to pro- 
mote their criminal views. 

They rode all night, surrounded by 
a strong armed guard of Whiteboys, 
to a place called Kilmashane, fifteen 
Irish miles from Graiguenamana. 
During the journey they were repeat- 
edly solicited to consent to marry the 
men, and threatened that ifthey did not 
they should be carried to a distant 
county, where they never should see 
either mother or friends again. The 
women who had joined the party urged 
the same thing, and threatened if they 
persisted in their refusal, to abandon 
them and leave them to whatever treat- 
ment the men chose to give them. 
In this place they obtained some re- 
freshment, and continued for a consi- 
derable time subject to the constant 
importunity of the party. At lengtha 
man was introduced who was reported 
to be a priest, before whom Byrne and 
Strange took a solemn oath, that they 
would harass them night and day by 
riding through the country with them, 
till they should be exhausted with 
fatigue and suffering; but if they 
consented then to be married by the 
priest, they should be immediately re- 
stored to their friends. At length, 
terrified and subdued, they became 
passive, and a short form of ceremony 
was read, and an extorted assent was 
given. They then claimed the promise 
to be immediately restored to their 
friends, but it was evaded till night 
came on. The girls refused to retire 
to rest till solemnly assured by the 
females that one of them should sleep 
with each of them ; they, however, aban- 
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doned them at midnight and the men 
took their places. 

From this house, which appeared to 
be a waste place and belonging to no 
master, they again were set on horseback 
as before, and, accompanied by their 
lawless patrole, they rode on to Borris, 
where they passed the next night. The 
exhausted girls entreated to be allowed 
to sleep with the females, but this was 
refused. After various wanderings, 
by riding night and day with a whole 
cavalcade of armed ruffians, they were 
brought to the house of another priest, 
who undertook to persuade them to sub- 
mit to their fate, and be reconciled and 
obedient to their husbands. They still 
persisted in their remonstrances against 
the violence offered them, when it was 
threatened to carry them to Castle- 
comer, and bury them there for ever 
in the coal-mines; and Strange, in a 
paroxysm of anger, struck Anne in the 
face with a pewter pot. This brutal 


violence sunk deep into her mind, and, 


rankled with an unextinguishable re- 
sentment never to be forgotten. 

It will hardly be believed, that for 
five weeks they were paraded night and 
day, accompanied by their lawless caval- 
cade and resting at miserable houses, 
through the counties of Waterford, 
Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, and so on 
to the north of Dublin, where they 
stopped at Rush, a small fishing town 
within a few miles of the metropolis. 
In this place they were put on board a 
vessel, accompanied by the whole party, 
and sailed to the town of Wicklow; 
here, with a perfect feeling of indiffer- 
ence and security, some of them went 
on shore ; but while they were absent 
the vessel was boarded by a Mr. Power, 
accompanied by an armed party, who 
rescued the harassed girls, and re- 
stored them to their friends. In the 
meantime Byrne and Strange made 
their escape to Wales, but they were 
instantly pursued, apprehended, and 
lodged in the gaol of Carnarvon. 

It was long doubtful whether they 
would not claim the girls as their wives, 
and a belief was entertained that no 
prosecution would ensue. Catherine 
was said to be strongly attached to 
Byrne, who had always treated her 
with gentleness and affection, except 
in the manner of her abduction; but 
Anne’s animosity to Strange was irre- 
concilable, and the brutal indignity 
of the blow was only to be effaced by 
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his death. Though so young, a mere 
child, her energetic resentment over- 
came the reluctance of her elder but 
more yielding sister; her resolution 
was confirmed by a near relation of 
her own, distinguished by the number 
of duels he had fought, a Mr. Hayes, 
of whom we have before made honour- 
able mention. It was by the unshaken 
determination of Hayes the men were 
brought to trial. The joint depositions 
of the girls were taken before the Lord 
Chief Justice Annaly, and Byrne and 
Strange were tried at the Kilkenny 
Lent assizes, on the 24th of March, 
1780. Letters were produced from 
the young ladies containing the most 
tender expressions of affection, and 
inviting their respective lovers to carry 
them off, in the way usual in the coun- 
try, to which they were ready and will- 
ing to consent. These letters, how- 
ever,were clearly proved to be forgeries 
by the sister of Byrne, who was heard 
to,boast she could perfectly copy Miss 
Anne Kennedy’s hand-writing. Others 
were read, really written by the girls, 
speaking of the men in an affectionate 
manner, and calling them their dear 
husbands, but these were proved to be 
dictated under the strong impressions 
of threats and terror. The men 
were found guilty and sentenced to 
death. 

It was supposed the sentence would 
never be executed. Their respect- 
able rank in society, connected with 
all the gentry of the country—their 
actual marriage with the girls—and 
the frequency of the act of abduc- 
tion, that made such a marriage be 
considered a thing divested of all cri- 
minality, createdastrong feeling in their 
favour. But Scott, afterwards Lord 
Clonmel, was then attorney-general, 
and conducted the prosecution. He 
openly declared in court, that if this 
abduction was suffered to pass with 
impunity, there would be no safety for 
any girl, and no protection for the do- 
mestic peace and happiness of any fa- 
mily, and he called upon the govern- 
ment to carry out the sentence. His 
remonstrance was attended to, and the 
unfortunate gentlemen were hanged, 
to the great astonishment of their nu- 
merous friends andadmirers. So strong 
and general was the excitement among 
the peasantry, that a rescue was greatly 
feared, and an extraordinarily large 
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force of horse and foot was ordered to 
attegd their execution ; and such was 
the deep sympathy for their fate, that 
all the shops were shut up, and all 
business suspended in Kilkenny and 
the neighbouring towns. 

The subsequent fate of the girls 
was melancholy. Whenever they 
appeared in the towns of Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, or the vicinity, they 
were assailed by hissing and hootin 
of the mob, who followed them wit 
execration through the streets. They 
both had a pension from government, 
settled on them as a remuneration for 
their sufferings, and their conviction of 
felons. This the common people con- 
sidered as the price of blood, and 
could not conceal their abhorrence 
whenever they were seen. They were, 
however, respectably cua : the 
eldest, Catherine, to a gentleman 
named Sullivan; but even he could 
not escape the superstitious credulity 
of the country. He wasa worthy but 
weak man, and fancied himself haunted 
by. the spectre of Byrne—frequently 
shouting out at night, when waking 
from a frightful dream, and declaring 
that he stood before him. He always 
kept a light burning in his room asa 
pestention against his age His 

andsome wife fell into flesh, and pre- 

served but little of that comeliness 
which attracted her lover, and she 
sought, it was said, the indulgence of 
smoking to drown reflection. The 
fate of Anne was more severe. She 
fulfilled the promise of her youth, and 
became a dignified and magnificent 
beauty. She was married to a gen- 
tleman named Kelly. Her married 
state was miserable, and she died an 
object of great commiseration—sunk, 
it was said, in want and degradation. 
The common people declared her fate 
a judgment, and continued to execrate 
herself while living, and her memory 
when dead. The very act of a man 
hazarding his life to carry her off was 
deemed a noble act, her prosecution a 
base return, and her misfortunes no- 
thing but the vengeance of heaven 
visibly visited upon her. 

Another awful catastrophe of this 
kind occurred in a different part of 
Ireland, about the same period, which 
is perhaps one of the most interesting 
and melancholy on record. We have. 
already noticed it in our periodical* 


* Village Annals, No. 2, February, 1833. 
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under feigned names, and with some 
fictitious embellishments ; but we now 
give the mere detail of facts, divested 
of allcolouring. Indeed, it is a simple 
story, more affecting than any fiction. 

On the Derry side of the Foyle, and 
about two miles from the city, is Pre- 
hen, the seat of the Knoxes. It is 
highly wooded, and covers a consi- 
derable tract, descending to the river, 
and overhanging the broad ae of 
water in this place with its dark shade. 
The circumstance which marked the 
respectable family with affliction is of 
such a character as to correspond with 
the gloom that pervades its aspect ; 
and no traveller passes it without many 
reflections on the sad event which hap- 
pened there. 

John M*‘Naghtan was a native of 
ee His father was an opulent 
merchant, who gave his son all the ad- 
vantages of a most liberal education. 
He graduated in Trinity College, 
Dublin; but having inherited from his 
uncle a large estate, which precluded 
the necessity of engaging in any pro- 
fession, he commenced a career of dis- 
sipation then too common in Ireland. 
He married early, but his extravagance 
soon involved him in such distress that 
he was arrested by the sheriff for a con- 
siderable debt in his own parlour, in 
the presence of his pregnant wife. 
The shock was fatal. She was seized 
with premature labour, and both wife 
and child perished. Being a man of 
address and ability, he was appointed 
to a lucrative situation in the revenue 
by the then Irish government, and in 
the course of his duty contracted an 
intimacy with the family of Mr. Knox, 
of Prehen, whose daughter, a lovely 
and amiable girl, was entitled to a 
large fortune independent of her father. 
To her M‘Naghtan paid assiduous 
court, and as she was too young at the 
time to marry, he obtained a promise 
from her to become his bride in two 
years. When the circumstance was 
made known to her father, he inter- 
dicted it in the most decided manner, 
and forbade M‘Naghtan’s visits to his 
house. This was represented as so 
injurious to M‘Naghtan’s character, 
that the good-natured old man was 
persuaded again to permit his intimacy 
with his family, under the express sti- 
pulation that he should think no more 
of his daughter. One day the lovers 
found themselves alone, with no com- 

panion but a little boy, when M‘Nagh- 
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tan took from his pocket a prayer-book, 
and read himself the marriage cere- 
mony, prevailing on Miss Knox to 
answer the responses—which she did, 
adding to each, “provided my father 
consent.” Of this ceremony M‘Nagh- 
tan immediately availed himself; and 
when he next met her at the house of 
a mutual friend, openly claimed her 
as his wife. Again he was forbidden 
the house by the indignant father. 
He then published an advertisement in 
all thenewspapers, declaring the young 
lady was married to him. By a process, 
however, in the spiritual court, the pre- 
tended marriage was entirely set aside. 

In the course of these proceed- 
ings, M‘Naghtan wrote a threaten- 
ing letter to one of the judges of the 
court of delegates, and, it was said, 
lay in wait to have him murdered when 
he came on circuit, but fortunately 
missed him in consequence of the 
judges taking a different road. The 
result was, that M*Naghtan was 
obliged to fly to England. But here 
his whole mind was bent on obtaining 
possession of his wife: so at all hazards 
he returned, and lay concealed in the 
woods of Prehen. Warning of this 
circumstance had been communicated 
to her father, but he seemed to despise 
it. There was, however, a blacksmith, 
whose wife had nursed Miss Knox, and 
he, with the known attachment of sucha 
connection in Ireland, always followed 
his foster-daughter whenever she ven- 
tured abroad, as her protector. 

To detach his daughter from this 
unfortunate connection, Mr. Knox re- 
solved to leave the country, and intro. 
duce her to the society of the metro- 
= 3 and in the beginning of Novem- 

er, 1761, prepared to set out for 
Dublin. M*Naghtan and a party of 
his friends having information of his 
intention, repaired to a cabin a little 
distance from the road, with a sack 
full of fire-arms. From hence one of 
the party was despatched to the house 
of an old woman who lived by the way 
side, under the pretence of buying some 
yarn, to wait for the coming up of Mr. 
Knox’s carriage. When it did arrive, 
the woman pointed it out, named the 
travellers it contained, and described 
the position in which they sat. They 
were Mr. Knox, his wife, his daughter, 
and a maid-servant. It was attended 
by but one servant, and the smith 
before mentioned. The scout im- 
mediately ran before and commu. 
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nicated to M‘Naghtan the infor- 
mation hehadreceived. The carriage 
was instantly surrounded by him 
and three other men. M*‘Naghtan 
and one of his accomplices fired at the 
smith, whom they did not kill, but 
totally disabled. The blinds of the 
carriage were now close drawn, that 
the persons inside might not be recog- 
nised. M‘Naghtan rode up to it, 
and either by accident or design dis- 
charged a heavily-loaded blunderbuss 
into it at random. A shriek was heard 
inside. The blind was let down, and 
Mr. Knox discharged his pistol at the 
assassin. At the same moment ano- 
ther was fired from behind a stack of 
turf, by theservant who had concealed 
himself there. Both shots took effect 
in the body of M‘Naghtan. He was, 
however, held on his horse by his as- 
sociates, who rode off with him. The 
carriage was then examined. Miss 
Knox was found dead, weltering in 
her blood. Five balls of the blunder- 
buss had entered her body, leaving the 
other three persons in the a“ 
with her unhurt, and untouched by 
this random shot. 

The country was soon alarmed, and 
a reward of five hundred pounds of- 
fered for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers. A company of light horse 
scoured the district, and amongst 
other places were led to search the 
house of a farmer named Wenslow. 
The family denied all knowledge of 
M‘Naghtan, and the party were leay- 
ing the house when the corporal said 
to one of his companions, in the hear- 
ing of a countryman who was digging 
potatoes, that the discoverer would be 
entitled to a reward of three hundred 
pounds. The countryman immedi- 
ately pointed toa wr and the cor- 
poral wen up a ladder, burst open 
the door, and discovered M‘Naghtan 
lying in the hay. Notwithstanding 
his miserably wounded state, he made 
a desperate resistance, but was ulti- 
mately taken and lodged in Lifford 
gaol. Some of his accomplices were 
arrested soon after. They were tried 
before a special commission at Lif- 
ford, and one of them was re- 
ceived as king’s evidence. eee 
was brought into court wrapped in a 
blanket, and laid on a table in the 
dock, not being able to support him- 
self in any other position. Notwith- 
standing acute pain and exceeding 
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debility, he defended himself with 
astonishing energy and acuteness. A 
singular trait of Irish feeling occurred 
in the course of the trial. One of his 
followers implicated in the outrage, 
named Dunlap, was a faithful and at- 
tached fellow, and his master evinced 
more anxiety to save his life than his 
own. Asa means of doing so he dis- 
claimed all knowledge of his person: 
‘‘ Oh, master, dear,” said the poor fel- 
low beside him in the dock, “is this 
the way you are going to disown me 
after all?” 

On the day of execution M‘Nagh- 
tan was so weak as to be supported in 
the arms of attendants. He evinced 
the last testimony of his regard to the 
unfortunate young lady he had mur- 
dered, of whom he was passionately 
fond, and whom he mourned as his 
wife. The cap which covered his face 
was bound with black ; his jacket was 
trimmed with black, having black jet 
buttons, with large black buckles in 
his shoes. When lifted up the ladder 
he exerted all his remaining strength 
to throw himself off, and with such 
force that the rope broke, and he fell 
gasping to the ground. As he wasa 
man of daring enterprise and profuse 
bounty, he was highly popular, and 
the crowd made a lane for him to 
escape, and attempted to assist him 
He declined their aid, and declared 
he would not live; he called to his 
follower, Dunlap, for the rope which 
was round his neck, the knot of which 
was slipped and placed round his own. 
Again he was assisted up the ladder, 
and collecting all his energies, he flung 
himself off and died without a struggle. 
His unfortunate but faithful follower 
stood by wringing his hands as he 
witnessed the sufferings of his dear 
master, and earnestly desired that his 
own execution might be hastened, that 
he might soon follow him and die by 
the same rope. 

This murder and execution took 
place on the road between Stra- 
bane and Derry; and as the me- 
mory of them still lives among the 
peasantry, the spot is pointed out 
to the passengers, and recalls traits of 
what Ireland was eighty years ago, 
even in the most civilized county. 
Abduction was then a common salt 
of courtship in the north, as well as 
south, the and no man was deemed of 
spirit unless he so effected his mar- 
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riage. Any fatal accident resulting 
to resisting friends was considered a 
venial offence, and the natural effect 
of their unreasonable obstinacy. 

The circumstances and character of 
the parties in this affair rendered it 
one of the deepest interest. The 
young lady was but fifteen, gentle, 
accomplished, and beautiful, greatly 
attached to the unhappy man, de- 
votedly fond of her father, and with 
the strongest sense of rectitude and 
propriety entangled in an unfortunate 
engagement from simplicity and inex- 
perience. The gentleman was thirty- 
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** A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
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eight, a man of the most engaging 
person, and a model of manly beauty. 
His manners were soft, gentle, and 
insinuating, and his disposition na- 
turally generous and humane; but 
when roused by strong. excitement, 
his passions were most fierce and 
uncontrollable. His efforts on his 
trial were not to preserve his life, 
which became a burthen to him after 
the loss of her he loved, but to save 
from a like fate a faithful follower, 
and to exculpate his own memory from 
a charge of intended cruelty and de- 
liberate murder. 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 







Wauat a glorious day it is! Talk not 
to me of Italian skies— 


** Shining on, shining on, by no shadow 
made tender, 

Till love falls asleep in such sameness 
of splendour ;” 


But give me the broken clouds of a 
June day, sailing about in the blue 
depths of the sublime, yet lovely sky. 
How deliciously clear and fresh the 
air is, as one sits somewhat in the 
shade, looking forth upon those tall 
elms, whose tops are swayed backward 
and forward as the summer breeze 
rises and falls. What strange, wild, 
pleasing fancies come into the mind as 
one gazes upon these graceful undu- 
lations, not unaccompanied with a 
gentle murmur of the leaves ! 

But is not this shocking idleness ? 

“Have you nothing better to do 
than loll like an idiot upon that garden 
chair in the portico, looking apparently 
at nothing, and sometimes closing your 
eyes as if you invited sleep? Is this 
a way in which a rational being should 
spend his time in this enlightened age 
—an age of unexampled activity—an 
age of steam—an age of railroads— 
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an age to make idleness ashamed of 
itself—an age—consider the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ." 

«* My dear aunt, I do consider you 
very much, and I do think you have 
the most comfortable chairs, and such 
a charming view from your portico.” 

*«* Come, come, my good friend, no 
playing upon words; really it is a 
shame to see how some young people 
do dream their time away; and yet 
you are not so young neither. Did 
you not tell me you had never had 
time to read Wilberforce’s Call to the 
Unconverted. I can tell you where 
you will find the book.” 

“ Thank you, my dear aunt; but 
may I ask did you ever read Words- 
worth ?” 

‘© Wordsworth? no; but I have 
heard read something of his; he wrote 
poetry, did he not?” 

“s Why, yes, my dear aunt, he cer- 
tainly did. There are some ‘ poets’ 
by name and common report, of whom 
I should be cautious of saying that they 
had written poetry; but you may 
draw upon Wordsworth with certainty. 
He is as good as the bank.” 

“ Well, that may be; but what has 
that to do with the matter? I was 
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speaking to you of activity and Wil- 
berforce’s book.” 

“ Now, my good aunt, sit you down 
beside me in that tranquil and placid 
mood which becomes you so well, 
though it pleases you to repeat the 
praises of activity ; sit you there and 
inhale the odours of the honeysuckle 
which twines so delightfully about that 
pillar, while I chant for you a stave. 
Yes, that is a very good listening atti- 
tude, so now attend. 


“¢ Why, ‘William, on that old gray 
stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away ? 


‘ Where are your books ?—that light 
bequeath’d 
To beings else forlorn and blind! 
Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 


* You look round on your mother earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 

As if you were her first-born birth, 
‘hakeanb had lived before you! 


‘ One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply : 


‘ The eye—it cannot choose, but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 


‘ Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds im- 
press ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


‘ Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


* Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old gray stone, 
And dream my time away.’” 


* The verse goes very smoothly and 
musically,” saidmy aunt; “ but Iam 
not sure that I understand it.” 

«*’Tis as easy as possible,” said I, 
“ only you must consider it for a little. 
Wordsworth’s poetry is intended for 
persons who have some powers of re- 
flection, and who exercise those powers ; 
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and therefore, my dear aunt, it is 
especially fitted for you.” 

“ Well, then, if you will lend me 
the book 

“‘ It is here ; I have it in my pocket, 
and you shall read it at your leisure ; 
but listen now to two or three stanzas 
more, which, I am sure, you will un- 
derstand readily :”— 





“ Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ; 

How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


‘* And hark! how blithe the throstle 
sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things ; 
Let nature be your teacher. 


‘** She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


‘* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


‘** Enough of science and of art; 
Close up the barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


“ This, my dear aunt, is excellent: 
it is not a mere diversion of the spirits 
with a picture of pleasing natural 
scenes; but it is instruction of the 
best kind, save one, that can be given 
to rational and reflective beings. For 
next to the study of divine things, 
whereby the mind is informed by direct 
beams of light from the great source 
of all intelligence and goodness, what 
so excellent as to be taught, and not 
only taught, but led on and assisted, 
as it were, by the pleasing images and 
soothing cadences of poetry, to gather 
a theory of moral sentiments from 
nature herself, and all her forms of 
loveliness and shows of beauty? I 
allow that you may gather a very 
agreeable and not altogether unphi- 
losophical theory of moral sentiments 
from the book of Adam Smith on that 
very subject ; butI own, that for myself 
I can read no book of his withoutsome 
associations of disgust, arising from 
the use which has been made by the 
dull, the heartless, andthe covetous, of 
his treatise on the wealth of nations. 
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Moreover, I do believe that, to confess 
the truth, the man was little less an 
infidel than his friend Hume, and 
therefore shut out from such know- 
ledge and such sympathy as most 
assuredly are necessary fully to deve- 
lope the theory of moral sentiments. 
But to return from this digression, 
and to apply our minds more directly 
to the instruction which the verses [ 
have repeated are so well calculated to 
convey, only imagine, my dear aunt, 
how very many impressions of beauty 
and of truth (or both in one, for 
truth is beautiful, and beauty rejoices 
in the open sunshine and undisguised- 
ness of truth)—only imagine how 
abundantly such impressions might be 
conveyed to the soul, if we only went 
forth properly prepared, that is to 
say, with awakened hearts, or, as in 
the words of the poet, with a heart 
that watches and receives. True it is 
that the great mass of mankind—and 
womankind, my dear aunt, must, I 
fear, be included—true it is, that they 
pass through the world, and all the 
things of utility, and beauty, and in- 
structiveness which nature provides, 
as if they were deaf and blind. They 
may see and hear with their corporeal 
senses; but with respect to natural 
truth, as well as to divine, it may be 
affirmed of them, that seeeing they 
see not, and hearing they do not un- 
derstand. They pass on without 
taking notice. Their eyes may be 
very good, but they are afflicted 
(though they do not know it) with 
blindness of the heart. They have 
not “a heart that watches and re- 
ceives ;” and without that, they walk 
in vain through the sunshine, and the 
shade: the dews of the morning bring 
no refreshment to their souls, and the 
solemnities of night bring no elevation 
to their thoughts. This is the truth 
with regard to them, but as I have 
said, they know it not, neither do 
they conceive for a moment the depth 
of their loss. This is the common 
condition of ignorance; for, as Plato 
says—(you have heard of Plato, my 
dear aunt, though you cannot imagine 
how beautifully he wrote, unless you 
learn Greek, which you may do, for 
Cato learned Greek after he was sixty, 
and Mrs. Carter, though an English- 
woman, was a very good Grecian)— 
for, as Plato says—“ Nor do the igno- 
rant philosophize, for they desire not 
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to become wise; for this is the evil of 
ignorance, that he who has neither in- 
telligence nor virtue, nor delicacy of 
sentiment, imagines that he possesses 
all those things sufficiently.” Here I 
looked upto my respectable relative for 
some applause—applause which I trust 
I should not have thought of seeking 
for myself; but when Plato was in 
the case, it was, as you will admit, a 
very different matter. The good lady, 
however, applauded not, for by this 
time she was in a profound and tran- 
quil slumber. 
* Ba * * * * 
I had almost forgotten my motto 

from Coleridge, which would have 
been unpardonable. Did ever four 
short lines bring the loveliness—the 
tranquil, balmy, soothing loveliness 
of a summer’s night—a night far 
away from the noise and artificial 
glare of the town—more distinctly 
before the mind? How beautiful is 
night! But hear Southey upon this 
point. The man is gone down into 
the grave, but the voice of the poet 
still rings through the earth with its 
rich and stately tone. 

** How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck 

nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orb’d glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray, 

The desert-circle spreads 
Like the round ocean girdled with the 

sky! 
How beautiful is night !” 


This is a majestic picture—“ Pure as 
the naked heavens, majestic, free!” 
How oft has one witnessed such upon 
the nights in June, vainly endeavouring 
however to give form of expression 
to the impressions of pure and lofty 
beauty which crowded upon one’s 
heart, till even tears essayed to ex- 
press what one’s powers of language 
could not. This is the fate of those 
who, having at least some glimpses of 
“the vision and the faculty divine,” 
are yet wanting in “ the accomplish- 
ment .of verse.” But it was not of 
this I meant to speak; it was of 
Coleridge’s exquisite allusion to the 
June night amid the silence of the 
woods and the murmurings of the 
brook. You have read the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” I suppose, from which the 








ine 


the 





lines are taken. If you have not, 
read it by all means at the first leisure 
opportunity. I do not mean any half- 
leisure snatch of time in the midst of 
disturbing avocations. You are not 
to read the Ancient Mariner as you 
would a smart article in a newspaper. 
You are not to put it in your bag 
with the hope of reading it at the 
Four Courts, between the cause of A. 
versus B., and that of E. versus F., 
neither C. nor D. being your client. 
No; this is truly a wild and wondrous 
tale, enough to set your brains on end, 
if not your hair, for a good hour or 
so at the least, and the more you are 
alone in reading it the better. It is 
a thing to think upon I promise you. 
All the men of the ship die around 
the ancient mariner, but for his sin 
and his suffering he lives on. At last 
the dead that lie around begin to work 
the ship like living men, though 
animated by other souls than had 
before belonged to those bodies :— 


“The helmsman steered, the ship 
moved on 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 
The mariners all ‘gan work the 
ropes, 
Where they were wont to do ; 
They raised their limbs like lifeless 
tools, 
We were a ghastly crew. 


“€ The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me knee to knee ; 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me. 


‘¢*T fear thee ancient mariner,’ 
Be calm thou wedding guest, 
"Twas not those souls that fled in 
pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest. 


** For when it dawn’d, they dropp’d their 
arms, 
And cluster’d round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 


And from their bodies pass’d. 


‘Around, around, flew each sweet 
sound, 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mix’d, now one by one. 


** And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 
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‘‘ It ceased; yet still the sails made on, 
A pleasant noise till noon ; 

A noise like of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


The sleeping woods! I never heard 
them snore, but I'll be sworn I have 
seen them in their dusky slumbers, and 
felt as it were the heavy breathings of 
their sleep. And who that has ever 
lived beyond the region of gas lamps 
and granite pavements, but must have 
paused now and then on a June night, 
in pensive admiration, to listen to the 
voice of the brook, down hidden among 
over-hanging trees, murmuring away 
for ever and ever its quiet tune as 
summer’s quiet influence prevails ? 
Maiden of the downcast eyes (for which 
thou art forgiven in consideration of 
the rich fringes of thy silken eye-lashes 
thus more fully revealed), blush not 
that I call to thy remembrance such a 
scene, or that thy heart was softened 
by it to the confession of a trembling 
emotion, that no pleading would have 
wrung from thee in the broad light of 
day. And dost thou remember how 
the low rich trembling tones of thy 
voice harmonized with the scene, the 
hour, the distant murmur of the brook, 
even more than that of the nightingale 
itself, whose notes at intervals rang 
through the woods with flute-like 
sound ? 

But who is that that calls, and our 
names too? Listen! By Diana’s silver 
bow it is—Thomas, to tell us that the 
strawberries and cream are mixed, and 
that we are waited for, Delightful 
repast—yet have a care, O man, that 
eatest! Think you that you have 
possessed yourself of the stomachs of 
one calf and of five thousand snails ? 
for how else do you expect to digest 
a quart of cream, and the first fruits 
of a whole wilderness of strawberries ? 
Milk undoubtedly does agree, for the 
most part, with calves, even though 
taken in large quantities, and I have 
never heard of an army of snails having 
to send for the surgeon of the forces on 
account of a surfeit of strawberries. 
But nor calves nor snails could take 
the mixture you are now taking with- 
out great danger, nor can you. In 
vain will you seek to make all sure with 
a glass of the undiluted “native” in 
these parts. There is nothing stronger 
than sherry or ten year old ale in the 
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house, if you were to die for it. But 
stay, there is I know a large bottle of 
castor-oil kept for the occasional 
physicing of the village. It shall be 
ordered up to your bed-room, and you 
may takea hearty pull if you find things 
going wrong. You may smile, but 
there is a grim look at the end of your 
smile, which satisfies me that you are 
aware of the wisdom of my precaution. 
As for me, I take the fruit after the 
manner of an epicure—just a slight 
sprinkle of powdered sugar to bring 
out the flavour, and then a glass of fair 
water. In this way you imbibe the 
true fragrant flavour of the strawberry, 
but then you must proceed leisurely, 
and ponder upon the taste. If you 
gobble up your strawberries, crunch- 
ing them as a hungry donkey does 
thistle-tops, or as if you feared some 
one else might get a second helping 
before you, you never can have any 
correct notion either of the profound 
strength, or of the delicacy of senti- 
ment, which are bound up with the 
true and properly-tasted flavour of the 
strawberry. 

Did you ever see a real amateur of 
port trying the first glass out of the 
first bottle of a bin which he had held 
sacred from mortal touch for seven 

ears? Have you marked how it is 

eld, yet not held upon the tongue and 
throat in its passage downward—how 
it is made to flow in a continuous 
stream, yet so leisurely that every 
gland is touched by every drop as it 
descends? It is the precept festina 
lente reduced to the perfection of prac- 
tice. As far as it is possible for a 
semi-solid to be submitted to the rules 
strictly applicable to aliquid, remember 
this deliberateness of tasting, when 
eating your best strawberries. 
* * * * * 

Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni. One’s 
feelings are not what they were ; but 
still June is as beautiful as ever, though 
we may regard it differently. Our 
admiration is not less, but it has differ- 
ent associations, and for so far its 
character has changed. We observe 
more carefully than in the days of old, 
because in all things we are more 
calm. 


— ‘‘ And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed no doubt from what I 
was when first 

Icame among these hills; when like a 

roe 
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I bounded o’er the mountains, by the 
sides 

Of the deep rivers and the lonely 
streams, 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, 
than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For 
nature then 

(The coarser pleasure of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all 
gone by) 

To me was allinall. I cannot paint 

What I then was. The sounding 
cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall 


rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colours and their forms were then 
to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. That time 
is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other 


gifts 

Have followed, for such loss, I would 
believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have 
learned 


To look on nature, not as in the hour 


Of thoughtless youth; but hearing of- 
tentimes 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To fectee and subdue. And I have 
elt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the‘ blue sky, and in the mind of 
man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought 

And rolls through all things. There- 
fore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 


And mountains; and of all that we 
behold 


From this green earth.” 


This is.the whole matter, as beauti- 
fully told as it is possible to imagine. 
The vivid, passionate sense of beauty 
which hurries us along in an indistinct 
rapture—that it is which passes away, 
but other gifts follow which are abun- 
dant recompense, and fitter for minds 
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which experience begins to render 
“deep contemplative.” We do not 
see, and feel, and pass away ; but we 
pause, and ponder, and connect thought 
with thought, and thus make the 
beauties of nature more thoroughly 
our own than in the days of our aching 
joys and dizzy raptures. 

Methinks London is not very love- 
able in June, though politics and plea- 
sure are generally pursued in that 
month with as much eagerness in Lon- 
don as in any other month of the year. 
In no other month is the house more 
likely to be full of members, or the 
parks and the opera more full of com- 
pany. And the more retired parts of 
the parks are very well to walk in, 
taking into consideration that you are 
in town; and the old elm trees and 
younger shrubs of lighter hue, look 
pretty enough ; but June seems to call 
for a more abundant current of fresh 
air, and a wider range of view over 
wood and meadow. Moreover, the 
smoke from hundreds of thousands of 
kitchen-chimneys, though nothing like 
what thickens and obscures the air of 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and Leeds, 
and Birmingham, and the rest, is far 
from agreeable, even in London. You 
walk forth into St. James’s enclosed 
pleasure-grounds, and in profound me- 
ditation upon the beauty of the towers 
of the abbey of Westminster, seen 
— rising beyond the trees, you 
are wholly unconscious of the aggre- 
gated particles of condensed smoke, 
vulgarly called a soot-flake, which, 
wafted by the breeze that does not visit 
your face too roughly, are deposited 
upon the left side of your nose. The 
increasing heat induces a gentle flow 
of moisture, adown which the sooty 
particles arrange themselves, and you 
walk on until the tittering of three 
nursery maids, not unconscious of the 
whiteness of their teeth, and the neat- 
ness of their general carriage, makes 
you aware that something is amiss, 
and you start for fear that in a fit of 
absence youhave walked out with your 
nightcap on instead of ahat. A hand- 
kerchief, however, applied to your face 
reveals the mischief, and makes you 
look ten times more hideous than be- 
fore ; of which having a just suspicion, 
you rush to your lodgings, or to the 
nearest club to which you belong, to 
wash your unlucky face. 

In June, Westminster Hall is very 
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oppressive—not, however, the great 
hall itself, which, with its bare walls 
and floor of stone, is cool enough, and 
in that antique chamber, if one has no 
objection to being ridiculous, one may 
pace to and fro in all the sublime dig- 
nity of utter brieflessness, and cool 
enough evenin June. But I mean the 
law courts, which are “external to, 
and superinduced upon,” the said hall. 
The phrase is borrowed from Sir 
Charles Wetherell, who, having a 2 
simple manner of expressing himself, 
described a certain lunatic, who mani- 
fested his lunacy by putting on hisshirt 
last instead of first, as wearing his shirt 
external to, and superinduced upon his 
other garments. These law courts, 
especially the Queen’s Bench, have a 
strange woody, woolly, wiggy smell, 
which in summer is very choky. When 
I smelled it first, I thought it would 
wear away, but it “ever is the same.” 
The judges change, and the barristers 
change, and I suppose the attorneys 
change; but other things remain—the 
smell remains, and greets you the mo- 
ment you enter the passage to thecourt, 
in which passage the old woman re- 
mains, with her stall, for the sale of 
oranges and gingerbread, which have 
looked the same withered and dustified 
things for the last fifteen years. The 
ushers appear to be the same, and the 
short-hand writers, and the jurymen, 
look the same, though doubtless they 
are different. It is shocking to be 
amid this close fustiness, and the per- 
petual dull murmuring wrangle, often 
about mere trivialities, in the bonnie 
month of June, unless indeed one is 
particularly well feed, which has a won- 
derful effect in mitigating the smell, 
and taking away the sense of semi-suf- 
focation. 

It is long ago now—perhaps the year 
1828—that one fine day in June, Scar- 
lett had been opening brief after brief, 
in case after case, taking the whole 
affair as easy as if he had been plucking 
cowslips in a meadow. ‘Tindall was 
musing over piles of papers, and Taun- 
ton writing opinions on the ends of 
briefs, while onthim twitched his 
nose, and made mistakes in law which 
were good-humouredly corrected b: 
Mr. Justice Bayley. Why should t 
remain who had no certain business but 
to look on, and who had a gig and 
horse standing at Charing Cross, and 

an invitation in my pocket to spend the 
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next two days near Croydon in Surrey? 
A certain Mr. Marryatt, and a sudden 
burst of sunshine, two things as unlike 
as possible, settled the matter. Mar- 
ryatt got up tomove for anew trial, and 
I to move off; and soon the Thames 
was between me and Westminster, and 
I was in full trot for the rising grounds 
of Surrey. 

Brixton hill is not an ugly place, 
though people who do not know it 
associate it with the ideas of snug citi- 
zens’ boxes along a dusty road, and 
with a treadmill which is kept in the 
vicinity for the benefit of the London 
vagabonds, who “snap up unconsi- 
dered trifles” on the south of the 
Thames. Then you come to Streat- 
ham, along a fine road, commanding a 
magnificent view to the right of “ woods, 
and lawns, and palaces,” stretching 
away to Kew, and Wimbledon, and 
Richmond. Streatham itself is a nice 
clean country-looking place, and was 
more rural-looking then than now, for 
the graceful wooden spire that rose so 
picturesquely against its back-ground 
of trees has been burned down by 
lightning, and they have built a more 
stern-looking stone one in its place. 
A beautiful country lies to the left, as 
one dashes down the slope from Streat- 
ham towards Croydon, and now we are 
upon the broad Brighton road, as 
smooth as a bowling-green, and dry as 
a carpet, then perpetually travelled 
over by Brighton coaches ; but now a 
comparative solitude, for the multitude 
prefer the railroad, with all its noise, 
its steam, and its close carriages. This 
is all very well in a day of pelting rain 
or snow, or any day when a saving of 
two hours in a journey of fifty odd miles 
is a matter of importance; but give me 
the open road and the fresh air from 
the fields in fine weather, without ac- 
companiment of smoke, or steam, or 
noise. I can remember that day even 
now, how sweetly blew the western 
breeze over bean-fields and clover, and 
how delicious were the odours wafted 
from the meadows where hay-making 
was already in progress, and from the 
hedges, still white with hawthorn blos- 
soms, which in these parts goes univer- 
sally by the name of “ May.” How 
great was the contrast between the 
fresh air thus perfumed, and the warm, 
stagnant, breath-polluted atmosphere 
of the King’s Bench! Greater still 
the contrast between the choky, husky 


voice of that laborious gentleman, Mr. 
Marryatt, quoting case after case to 
prove that his own, or his client’s view 
of some wretched squabble, involving 
a matter of thirty-five pounds three and 
sixpence, was that which should be 
taken by the Judges—greater still the 
contrast between his huskiness and the 
singing of innumerable birds— 


‘* Sometimes arising to the sky, 

I heard the sky-larks sing ; 
Sometimes, all little birds that are, 
How they seem’d to fill the earth and air 

With their sweet jargoning.” 


These sights, sounds, and smells of 
the country which I ever loved in fine 
weather, soon put all thoughts of ne- 
glected attendance upon the wisdom of 
the law out of my head, and I arrived 
in great spirits at my friend’s house. 
It was a sort of place that one sees only 
in England. It was not extensive, not 
magnificent—not so picturesque, per- 
haps, as one often falls in with in Lre- 
land or Scotland—no dashing sparkling 
stream, no view of mountains in the 
distance. But all that art and elegant 
taste could do within a limited space to 
make house and grounds delightful was 
here done. All that expense, com- 
bined with nice judiciousness, and scru- 
pulous neatness could effect, was here 
effected. The lawn as smooth as a 
table covered with green velvet—the 
shrubs grouped with careful attention 
both to combination and contrast ; the 
flower-beds trimmed of every leaf and 
stalk that was past its prime, and exhi- 
biting only what was in perfect flower, 
or about to become so. The walks of 
shining gravel, without an intruding 
weed, or even a particle of unseemly 
dust. The windows of the sitting- 
rooms, opening upon the garden, led 
by a few steps to beds of mignionette 
and heliotrope, which cast up their fra- 
grance into the apartments, where were 
gathered all the luxuries of furniture 
and table ornaments—books, pictures, 
vases, and ornaments in china and ala- 
baster, carved wood, and buhl. 

I found in the drawing-room the 
prettiest young lady in the world, who 
was quite a stranger tome. She was 
good enough, however, to say that she 
had expected me, and had staid at 
home to write letters and receive me, 
while our friends, the owners of the 
house, were gone out a visiting. To 
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say the truth, I did not care how long 
they staid, having left so agreeable a 
person to do the honours. Bright, 
blue, and beautiful were her eyes, and 
fair and silken were her tresses, and 
never were red and white more charm- 
ingly commingled than in her brilliant 
complexion. She hada mouth shaped 
like Cupid’s bow, and teeth of ivory. 
But what was more fascinating than 
all these—for to be alone with a dull 
beauty is a dull business—she talked 
well, and with the utmost vivacity 
about every thing in the world that 
one ventures to talk about with 
women. We discussed, in the most 
admirable manner, every thing about 
the weather, and gardening, and rural 
affairs in general—about Waverly, and 
Woodstock, and Walter Scott, then 
writing away, with undaunted vigour, 
at his life of Napoleon—about the 
pictures at the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, and fifteen other exhibitions— 
about the opera, and Sontag, and 
Donzelli, and Curioni, and the rest of 
them who then were in vogue; and 
my young lady seemed as much pleased 
with my criticisms as I was with hers, 
and without any familiarity that was 
unbecoming, treated me as if I were 
an old acquaintance. She was easily 
prevailed upon to put on her bonnet, 
in which, of course, she looked even 
prettier than without it, and walk 
through the grounds with me. Never 
was a June day so delightful: the 
flowers bloomed more charmingly, and 
smelled more deliciously than usual, 
and the birds sang with unwonted 
sweetness. 

As dinner hour approached, my 
friends came hume, and then more 
company, and we dined. I had not 
the felicity of leading my new ac- 
quaintance out to dinner, but I sat 
opposite, which was agreeable. We 
had excellent cheer, elegantly served, 
and we took our cool claret in mo- 
deration, according to the English 
fashion. I liked all the dining folk 
very well save one, a young man, tall 
and bottle-shaped, that is, of long 
neck, with narrow shoulders, and a 
frame which widened as it descended. 
He talked much, and, as it seemed to 
me, with an authoritative air, as if he 
had been accustomed to regard him- 
self as a Sir Oracle, and he exhibited 
surprising —_ of appetite. After 
we got back to the drawing-room, my 
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young lady talked as well as ever, and 
sang most delightfully to her own harp 
accompaniment. I thought I could 
have looked and listened for ever. 
We petitioned against candles being 
brought in, on account of the heat ; 
but partly the twilight, and partly the 
lovely light of a summer moon, shin- 
ing from a cloudless sky, poured its 
soft radiance into the room, and this, 
with the smell of flowers, the charming 
sounds of song and stringed music, 
and the beauty and gracefulness of 
the performer, made up a whole of 
extreme deliciousness. At last the 
company went away, and my young 
lady retired, and I was left alone with 
mine host and hostess. It was time 
to go to bed, if that time can be said 
ever to come on a lovely night in 
June; but of course I could not refuse 
myself the delight of talking about the 
young lady who had just vanished. I 
mentioned how much I was indebted 
for her reception of me. 

« T had forgotten,” said Mrs. 
“1 thought you knew my cousin. 
Surely you have met her before with 
us ?” 

* No,” said I, with earnestness ; 
‘* she is not one of those that one may 
see, and then forget that one has seen 
—how very charming she is !” 

‘* She is, indeed, a very charming 
girl,” said Mr. » “and a very 
good girl too, which is better; but I 
give you warning, my young gentle- 
man, that you must not fall in love 
with her, for she is engaged to be 
married.” 

I felt as if my friend had given me 
a blow on the left side of the chest ; 
however I soon recovered and began 
to indulge myself in very fierce hatred 
of the unknown person to whom this 
beautiful young lady was to be married. 

** He must be a happy man,” I said, 
** who has won so fair a lady-love.” 

** One would think so,” replied my 
friend, “but you saw no particular 
signs of happiness about him, he dined 
with us to-day.” 

What was my surprise and disgust 
to find that the bottle-shaped, much- 
talking young man, was the affianced 
futur of this charming creature. What 
could she see in him? How could 
she have any affection for a man who 
ate somuch ? Soup, salmon, mutton, 
fowl, tongue, besides an infinity of 
potatoes, cauliflowers, asparagus, and 
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early peas! How could any but a 
monster do such havoc upon gross 
victuals in the very presence of the 
creature he loved, and such acreature ! 
He did not love it was clear. He was 
incapable of any tenderness or delicacy 
of sentiment. 

Very likely he was, but he was the 
second son of an exceedingly rich 
London merchant. He had been to 
Cambridge University. He had taken 
his degree with some honour, and his 
friends said he would have been among 
the wranglers, had not the answering 
of his year been unusually good. His 
father and all his uncles and aunts 
looked upon him as the eighth wonder 
of the world, and thought that, barring 
the highest order of nobility, any 
woman in England would scarcely be 

ood enough for him. His father had 
just bought an estate to which a valua- 
ble living was attached, and the gen- 
tleman was forthwith to be ordained, 
presented to this living, and married 
to the charming young lady I had seen, 
whose beauty ond cleverness of conver- 
sation had attracted his attention when 
visiting at my friend’s house. It was 


much doubted, I believe, whether the 
lady cared two straws for the gentle- 


man, but she could learn to care for 
him, and it was not in the nature of 
things to be indifferent to the prospect 
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of eight thousand a year eventually, 
and two thousand a year to begin with. 
And there was nothing against the 
young man. On the contrary, he had 
always been very steady, and had a 
mind tocomprehend mathematics. The 
whole matter, therefore, was soon 
arranged. All this I gathered in 
about ten minutes, talk with my friends 
while the bed-room candles were bring- 
ing in. 

I would willingly have ordered my 
gig, even at that late hour, and have 
driven back to town, but it would have 
seemed ridiculous. I told some story, 
however, of business to be attended to 
in Westminster next morning, and 
arranged to leave before breakfast. I 
believe the morning was as fine a one 
as ever came, but I donot think I took 
much notice of its beauties as I drove 
rapidly back along the road which I 
had so much enjoyed the day before. 
When eleven o'clock came, I found 
myself again amid the hum, and squeez- 
ing, and professional jokes of the third 
row in the Court of King’s Bench. To 
this day, I sometimes heave a half sigh 
as I pass through the country to the 
west of Croydon. The fair fiancée of 
by-gone days is now a fine woman, in- 
clined to be fat, and the mother of 
seven promising children. 
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Nowapays, we may journey north, south, east, or west, 
Choose our route and conveyance, whiche’er we like best ; 
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THE SAINT AND THE 





A LEGEND OF ST. DOMINIC, 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


Up hill or down dale, 
By coach or by rail, 
Thro’ marsh or thro’ fen, 
Thro’ forest or glen, 
Across Hounslow Heath, over Salisbury Plain— 


From Old York to New York, and back again— 
Without hearing those words at which folks used to shiver— 


That terrible summons to “ stand and deliver !” 
Indeed, let us go where 
We will, would we know where 

The roads are unsafe—echo’s answer is ** Nowhere.” 


Those times are gone by, 
(All the better, say I) 
When post-boys were peppered 
By Turpin and Sheppard, 
When bold Schinderhannes, 
The Rhine robber, ran his 
Career, which for glory 
Was ne’er matched before, (I 
Refer gentle readers to Leitch Ritchie's story ;) 
When, if one left home 
On a visit to Rome, 
One could scarce come in sight of the Apennines, ere a 
By no means sweet voice shouted “ Faccia a terra |” 
Yes, those days are over, 
And each wealthy rover 
May go where he will after crossing from Dover; 
Without apprehension 
Of any detention, 
Except at the Douanes, which I only mention 
To show that he may, 
If he chooses to say 
He has nought contraband, yet is willing to pay 
For the trouble the men have in standing all day, 
Looking out for the carriages passing that way, 
Find himself soon en route without further delay, 
Ay, and hear the pleased officer whisper adagio, 
‘* Bon voyage, Milor,” or “ Felice viagio!” 


Yes, e’en Monselice—near Arqua, you know— 
Where the house and the tomb of Petrarca they show ; 
And not far from the spot where, some five years ago, 
(More or less) Albert Smith 
All but fell in with 
Sundry rogues, who in ambush with savage intent lay, 
And who seldom treated their prisoners gently, 
Nor allowed them to publish their stories in Bentley— 
Yes, e’en Monselice’s a quiet post station, 
Fast losing all trace of its bad reputation, 
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How changed from the time when its rocky cliffs were a 
Snug haunt of Antonio, dit Barbenera. 






He was a robber, brave and bold, 
Fond of silver, but fonder of gold ; 

Strong and stout—full six feet high, 

With bristly hair and a swivel eye, 

And a voice like an owl’s with a cold in its head, 

And a beard as black as his nose was red. 

Now; some have beards of a carrotty hue 

Like Barbarossa, and some have blue, 

(And they are not just the men to marry— 

So writes Bayley, and so sings Parry, 

Unless mammas wish their daughters undone,) 

And some have long beards, like the “ Lord of London ;” 
And some have brown, and some have grey, 

(Which most beards come to at last, by the way) 

And some have none at all to show, 

But not so the bold Antonia, 

For a la jeune France, not wishing to lack beard, 

He'd a barba nera, which means a black beard. 


Full seventy men he had in his pay, 
On condition that they 
Should endeavour to lay 
Their hands on whatever might fall in their way, 
And thus pay themselves without giving him trouble ; 
Provided that he, 
Whatever might be 
Their share of the booty, should come in for double. 
He had a lieutenant, to him quite a jewel, 
As ugly as he was, and almost as cruel ; 
The man of all others to step in his shoes, 
Whenever the Fates, in their wisdom, might choose 
To snip his life’s thread ; 
Tho’, if truth must be said, 
He had rather they snipped the lieutenant’s instead ; 
For tho’ life has its sorrows, he thought it too pleasant 


To have any wish to resign it—at present. 


Between them they ravaged the whole country round, 
And the poor peasants found 
Tho’ they tilled the ground— 
Dug, planted, and sowed, 
Drained, watered, and mowed, 
Yet, as soon as the Autumn 
Their fruit and corn brought ’em, 
It also brought men with long daggers and knives, 
Who all swore like troopers, and threatened their lives, 
If they didn’t agree without more yea or nay 
A tribute to pay, 
And let them take away 
What they fancied, as welcome as flowers in May. 
Now they fancied corn, olives, wine, grapes, beans and peas ; 
They were partial to butter, and doated on cheese ; 
To turnips and carrots they'd no great objection, 
For new milk and eggs they expressed much affection ; 
In short, they liked every thimg, oats, straw, and hay too, 
Nor turned up their noses at a waxy potato; 


But carried all off from the poor folks, and told them 
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That, what with the peas, 
And the milk, and the cheese, 
And the wine, and the oil, 
And the rest of the spoil, 
They (the robbers) could not 
Take away such a lot 
Of acceptable presents, 
Unless they (the peasants) 
Would lend them the loan of their waggons to hold them! 


As may be surmised, 
The police exercised 
All their cunning and skill 
With a hearty good will, 
To get rid of these workers of mischief and ill, 
But in vain, for Antonio bothered them still ; 
Tho’ in plotting no Machiavelli could match them, 
The robbers were “ fly,” and they never could match them. 
In vain bribes were proffered, 
And free pardons offered ; 
They couldn’t find one 
Just to blow from a gun, 
By way of example—in short, they were done ; 
Tho’, if they had caught them, there would have been slaughtering, 
Torturing, hanging, and drawing, and quartering, 
Thumbscrewing, racking, and scavenger’s daughtering, 
Which our good ancestors deemed in their blindness 
Were methods more easy to check guilt than kindness ; 
Tho’ we, their wise * childre,” 
Use remedies milder, 


And thinking the culprits by madness beguiled are, 


We, priding ourselves on our modern humanity, 
Sanction all crime on the plea of insanity. 


Yet, in spite of his occupation, 
And indifferent reputation, 
And in spite of the church’s ban, 
Antonio was a moral man. 
Never a day 
Had passed away, 
In which he neglected three times to pray, 
And I don’t know how many aves say : 
Twenty-four when he first awoke, 
Twenty more ere his fast he broke, 
Praying to all the saints in turn, 
All, whose names he chanced to learn: 
San Lorenzo, San Gregorio, 
San Francesco, San Onorio, 
San Pietro, San Guistino, 
San Ambrosio, San Martino, 
San Antonio, San Ricardo, 
San Hilario, San Bernardo, 
San Guiseppe, San Enrico, 
Last, not least, San Dominico : 
One by one, 
Omitting none, 
He invoked them all; and when this was done 
He began to wonder if they would forget 
How deep the whole calendar stood in his debt ; 
And as o’er his beads his fingers he ran, 
He felt he was a moral man. 
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But moral or not, there comes a day 
When man’s last thread of life gives way, 
And he the debt of all debts must pay. 
How to shun that bourne 
From which none return, 
With all our silence we cannot learn ; 
Not Euclid, Bonnycastle, nor Cocker, 
Can save us from Davy Jones’s locker. 
To solve that problem may fairly puzzle wit, 
Law and Divinity, 
Christchurch and Trinity, 
M.A, D.D., 
Deep-read tho’ they be, 
And moral as Pecksniff in Martin Chuzzlewit. 


On a weary steed, foot sore and lame, 
Towards Monselice a horseman came, 
And as a long hill he began to climb, 
He looked around him from time to time, 
And sprang off the saddle, his horse to lead, 
And unsheathed his sword in case of need, 
As if he’d a sort of instinctive suspicion, 
He stood just then in an awkward position. 
He stopped to rest in a shady spot, 
For the hill was steep, and the day was hot ; 
When sudden, ere he could Jack Robinson say, 
(Two words, by the way, 
Which Italians may 
In pretto Toscano translate, for all we know, 
By Giovanni, or Nanni Robinsonino ;) 
A robber rushed out from a thicket hard by, 
And quietly bade him “ Deliver or die.” 
* Deliver,” quoth he, 
« My friend, do you see 
Aught green in my eye, that you talk so to me? 
Here's my answer, perhaps it may vex you, well let it, 
My money's my own, and I wish you may get it ; 
I'd give you the same, that I would, no sham, 
Were you Blackbeard himself.” ‘ And so I am.” 


Without more ado, 
To their swords they flew, 
Thrusting, piercing, 
Carte, and tiercing, 
Never were men their strokes so fierce in ; 
Cutting, slashing, 
Maiming, gashing, 
Trying to settle each other's hash in 
As short, nay, shorter space of time 
Than it takes for a trick in a pantomime ; 
When, oh! that thrust, and, oh! that groan, 
Down fell Antonio dead as a stone, 
With a face as white as his beard was black, 
And a sword thro’ his heart coming out at his back ! 





The traveller wiped his blade in haste, 

For he thought he hadn’t much time to waste, 
And he mounted his steed with great good-will, 
And never looked back till he'd crossed the hill ; 
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And ’twas lucky for him that he didn’t delay, 
For soon after the fray; 
On a charger grey, 
The ugly lieutenant came riding that way, 
With a dozen fierce robbers armed to the teeth, 
All clad in buff coats, with breastplates beneath. 
The lieutenant started, and rubbed his eyes, 
And pointed his finger in mute surprise, 
And looked as puzzled as Thomas Noddy, 
Could he be mistaken, or was it a body? 
Still nearer he drew, 
The closer to view 
The strange sight before him—one glance, and he knew 
That it was a body, but whose ? Once more 
He scanned the features all stained with gore, 
And uncovered the corpse, a short cloak wrapped in, 
And cried, “ I’m shot if it isn’t the captain !” 


They dug him a grave neath an old oak tree, 

As pleasant a spot as you'd wish to see, 

And they laid the earth lightly over his head, 

And chose the lieutenant their captain instead, 
And sprinkled some dust where the road was gory, 
And left brave Blackbeard alone in his glory. 


A year and a day, 

In his grave he lay, 
Till one sunshiny morning, quite early in May, 
Saint Dominic chanced to be passing that way, 
And he paused at the foot of the old oak tree, 
And gave with his heel stamps one, two, three, 
Just where he imagined the body to be ; 

And with stamp the third 

He uttered one word, 
* Blackbeard !” in a voice loud enough to be heard 
A mile off at least, for ’twas said con amore, 


And Blackbeard politely replied, “Si, Signore.” 


The earth gave a crack, and the robber came out, 
Glad enough to escape from such quarters, no doubt, 
And, anxious all future return thither to shun, 
Fell to the saint’s feet, and besought absolution. 

«* Thou hast it,” said he, 

« From sin thou art free, 
Because in thy prayers thou didst recollect me ; 
And I’m not the saint, as thou soon shalt confess, 
To leave a poor fellow alone in a mess ; 
Other saints may forget, but my memory’s better, 
I know to a fraction how far I stand debtor, 
And find to thy credit— Aves, five and twenty, 
Just thirty-one Credos, and Paters in plenty ; 
So, friend Barbanera, to make matters straight, 
Thou shalt now be let off at a very cheap rate, 
For instead of ten years (the time fixed upon for ye all), 
One year shall wind up thy woes purgatorial. 

Stay, ere thou goest, 

’T were well that thou throwest 
The earth back again in its place, for thou knowest 
That people will talk, and it’s likely some may, 


If they find this great hole, shake their wise heads, and say, 
Vou. XXI.—No., 126. 
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‘ Poor Blackbeard! he’s gone, and we can’t doubt which way!’ 
Come, I'll lend thee a hand, for I can't wait all day.” 


The robber obeyed, 
And they very soon laid 
The mould o’er the grave without shovel or spade ; 
And they stuck up a wooden cross close by the tree, 
And, with help of some chalk which at hand chanced to be, 
Wrote in letters an inch long, that all men might see, 
Orate pro anima Barbe Nere, 
As loud as ye can, that the saints may hear ye. 





THE WORDS OF PAITH. 
FROM SCHILLER, 


“ Drei Worte nenn’ ich euch inhaltschwer.” 


Veiled in three words a solemn meaning lies, 
And though men’s lips those words ofttimes impart, 
Yet not from outward things do they arise, 
And he who knows them learns them from his heart. 
Man would of every virtue be bereaved, 
If these three words should be no more believed. 


Man is created free, and he is free, 
Though born in chains where stern oppression rules. 
Let not the people’s clamours weigh with thee, 
Nor the wild outbreaks of misguided fools : 
Fear the rude slave who rends his bonds in twain, 
But fear not him who never felt the chain. 


And virtue lives—it is no empty name ; 
Still by its light we shape our wanderings, 
And though our stumbling footsteps miss its aim, 
Yet do we strive for high and holy things, 
Hid from the wise—its power unseen, unknown—~ 
It dwells in childlike hearts, and in those hearts alone! 


There is a God! there lives a holy will, 
Although our hearts are wandering and weak— 
High over time and space it ruleth still, 
And bids'us after high and holy things to seek. 
Eternal change on all things is imprest, 
But o’er eternal change that will exists in rest ! 
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Guard well these words !in them deep meaning lies ; 
Let men from lip to lip those words impart ; 
Yet not from outward things do they arise, 
And he who knows them learns them from his heart. 
Man of his virtue ne’er can be bereaved, 
While those three words are steadfastly believed ! 


* Mera,” 
January 20, 1843, 











Ir has been our fortune to experience 
not unfrequently the reward of those 
unaccommodating prophets who will 
not consent to speak “ smooth things” 
when they would be “deceits.” Our 
warnings have been rejected as frivo- 
lous, and our motives for uttering 
them have been pronounced unworthy. 
Still, through evil report and good re- 
port, amidst reprimands and encou- 
ragements, we have adhered to the 
principles and policy which we held 
to be wisest and best, and we have good 
reason now to believe that many of 
those opponents who contemned our 
admonitions, and made light of our 
reasonings, may have Jearned the wis- 
dom which they would not receive from 
us, in the progress of menacing events 
which we had anticipated and pre- 
dicted. 

Very few years have elapsed since 
that time when the great majority of 
Conservative politicians would see, in 
the obscure agitation of plans for the 
repeal of the legislative union, nothing 
which could justify alarm. The devi- 
sers of such plans, they said, the direc- 
tors of such agitation, had no object in 
view but that of basely serving them- 
selves. They were men of malignant 
passions and disappointed ambition, who 
could feel a joy, such as demons may 
feel, in convulsion and disorder. They 
were men of broken fortunes, to whom 
pestilent and seditious activities reeom- 
mended themselves as a source of reve- 
nue. They were not men who really 
contemplated the ends at which they 
professed to aim, or who indulged in 
the faintest hope or surmise that such 
ends were attainable. 

We are old enough to remember 
when representations of the same cha- 
racter were made respecting the agita- 
tors for what was called Catholic 
emancipation. The parties who were 
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REPEAL AGITATION IN THE CORPORATIONS AND IN PARLIAMENT.* 









then described as having no public in- 
terest at heart, lived, nevertheless, to 
see a measure of vast public moment— 
a concession, indeed, involving a funda- 
mental change in the British constitu- 
tion—yielded to their persevering and 
seditious importunities. The same 
parties, or, to speak with more preci- 
sion, the same individual, (in whom a 
party, vast in numerical strength, ap- 
pears concentrated,) after this great 
success, advanced in his demands, and 
claimed a repeal of the legislative union. 
His efforts were met by many afriend to 
the integrity of the British empire 
with the same arguments which had 
already proved ineffectual: we were 
not disposed to place reliance on them. 
They had been proved, and found weak. 
We thought them worse than weak— 
pernicious. We felt convinced that 
they could not harm the cause of re- 
peal with its supporters. We feared 
they might disarm the vigilance of its 
opponents. We employed other argu- 
ments, which, at the time, offended 
some of our friends, but to which, we 
apprehend, events have since given au- 
thority. 

It is our firm persuasion that, had 
the legislature of Great Britain been 
alive to the dangers of repeal agitation, 
the municipal reform bill for Ireland 
in its present form would not have be- 
come law. So long as “repeal” was 
regarded as a scheme for promoting 
Mr. O’Connell’s personal interests, and 
Mr. O’Connell was regarded as an indi- 
vidual who had none but personal in- 
terests to serve, it was no more than 
reasonable to conclude that no great evil 
was likely to arise from granting to cities 
and towns in Ireland privileges which 
had been already bestowed in other 
partsof the empire. What wasacknow- 
ledged as a right in England and Scot- 
land, it was thought unwise to withhold 





* Repeal of the Union: the Substance of a Speech delivered in the Corporation 
of Dublin, on the 28th February, 1843, on Mr. O’Connell’s motion to petition for a 


Repeal of the Legislative Union. By Isaac Butt, Esq. Dublin, ako Co. 
Full and Revised Report of the Three Days’ Discussion in the 
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from the people in Ireland. Had the 
schemes for effecting a repeal of the 
union been thought formidable, a dif- 
ferent opinion might have prevailed ; 
but, so long as a large party in the 
British senate regarded Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s motives and views as sordid and 
personal, and his schemes as having no 
other object than to make dupes of all 
- who could be allured into taking part 
in them, it was thought that the incon- 
veniences likely to arise from transfer- 
ing the corporations of Ireland from 
Protestants, who had ever been faithful 
to British connection, to the party who 
are now ascendant, were not so inju- 
rious and grave as the consequences 
were likely to become, of resisting the 
clamorous earnestness with which mu- 
— reform was demanded. 
he concession of these claims was, 
to no little extent, a compensation to 
the repeal party in Ireland for their 
virtual loss of office. For six years 
they might be said to have governed 
the British empire and its dependencies, 
through the medium of a ministry con- 
tented to hold office as their agents and 
representatives. Itisa range episode 
in British history, the annals of this 
“alien” government. It was, in the 
judgment of the repeal party, their 
government of a conquered country. 
The king, the people, the nobility of 
England were overpowered by the as- 
cendancies of an anti-Anglican party. 
England, however, was not subdued. 
During six years of adversity and 
danger she prosecuted efforts almost 
without a parallel, to recover her lost 
power. The blessing to be looked for 
on all such labours was vouchsafed. 
England has resumed her power, but 
the party from whom she rescued it 
has attained a strong-hold of no ordi- 
nary strength. The repeal party has 
won, in the Irish corporations, for- 
tresses from which it may, with much 
effect, make demonstrations of its 
power, and create embarrassment to 
the defenders of British connection. 
Give to O'Connell and the priests,” 
we long since observed,* ‘ popish and 
radical corporations, and what will be 
wanting to complete the machinery for 
repeal agitation through the length 
and the breadth of the land? And 
that once set a-going what is to stop it? 
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what power exists without or within the 
constitution by which it could be ar- 
rested or controlled, until it accom- 
plishes its work, and eventuates in the 
dismemberment of the empire ?” 

When we uttered this prediction, 
the cabinet of the “ Litchfield-House 
compact” was in power. We have 
now, and are thankful for the blessing, 
a ministry of a different description. 
Sir Robert Peel’s government does not 
hold place during the pleasure of Mr. 
O'Connell, and is not likely to forfeit 
the power of serving its country by 
opposing measures calculated, if not 
designed, to effect the national ruin. 
We are not, therefore, without a hope 
that the schemes of the Irish corpora- 
tions may not have all the success which, 
under other circumstances, we had ap- 
prehended : but we are very sure that 
no reflecting man will require of us at 
this day to justify our predictions. All 
that we anticipated as to the conse- 
quences of municipal reform has taken 
place. If our worst anticipations are 
not perhaps speedily realised, it must 
be, humanly speaking, because Great 
Britain is now blessed with a ministry 
powerful enough, and wise enough, to 
withstand the efforts of what no true 
friend to the empire should deny to be 
a very formidable party. It is not by 
affecting to despise its power that the 
efforts of such a party can be counter- 
acted. 

We are not sorry to see that the 
proceedings of the Dublin corporation 
during the late glorious three days 
have become matter of permanent re- 
cord. They will instruct many whom 
it was difficult to convince, as to the 
ambition which prevails within that 
municipal body, and they have pro- 
cured for us a gratification and an ad- 
vantage of which, had not Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s speech on February 28 been 
formally reported, we might have been 
deprived. 

A corrected report of Mr. Butt’s 
speech in reply, delivered on the same 
day, has been published. The occa 
sion and the effort were both memora- 
ble. The occasion was, as it were, the 
opening of their batteries from the 
reformed corporations of Ireland on 
the integrity of the British empire. 
The effort was a masterly defence of 
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British connection on the part of one 
who had predicted the hostility which 
he then stood forward to resist, and 
who met the difficulty when it arose 
with no less fearlessness and ability 
than he had aforetime avowed his ap- 
prehensions of it. 

On February 28, 1843, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, an alderman of the city of Dub- 
lin, moved in the corporation that a 
petition for the repeal of the legisla- 
tive union be presented on their part 
to the imperial parliament. The day 
may be memorable in our country’s 
history. It will become disastrously 
so if the war which was proclaimed 
upon it be not vigorously and wisely 
resisted. We should desire to discern 
in this necessary resistance the pre- 
sence of a spirit such as pervades Mr. 
Butt’s admirable speech—a spirit of 
energy, tempered by the thoughtful- 
ness which ensures due moderation— 
a spirit of unflinching resolution to 
maintain great and abiding interests 
and principles, tempered by that re- 
spect and concern for national feelings, 
and even for honest prejudices, which 
often recommend to good men the 
reasonings of an adversary, and render 
them persuasive. 

It was an intellectual contest of no 
ordinary character, that in which Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Butt discussed the 
propriety of petitioning for a repeal 
of the union, and not the less remark- 
able for the peculiarity that neither of 
the competitors could put forth his 
whole strength in the struggle. The 
great strength of Mr. O’Connell’s 
case lay in the-advantages of sepa- 
ration from England: Mr. Butt’s 
main strength would be found in 
consideration of the danger to Pro- 
testantism and property. The occa- 
sion was one which prohibited the 
use of such topics. Mr. O’Connell 
had to make out his case without the 
reasoning which separation would sup- 
ply. Mr. Butt had to meet his oppo- 
nent without the weapons which peril 
to all national institutions would sup- 
ply. We do not mean to say that 
either of the speakers was altogether 
abstinent with regard to topics of 
which they could not make a liberal 
use. Our meaning is, that they must 
have employed them, if adverting to 
them at all, with a most embarrassing 
caution, and we will do both gentle- 
men the justice to say that ability was 
no less conspicuous on both sides 
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than the circumspection which circum- 
stances rendered necessary. 

As a specimen of the ability and 
temper in which the discussion was 
conducted, we shall offer one of Mr. 
O'Connell's arguments, and Mr. Butt’s 
reply. 

The third proposition, which the 
honourable member proposed to es- 
tablish was, that the right of Ireland 
“to have a domestic parliament was 
fully established by the transaction of 
1782.” In seul: of this assertion, 
after sketching in his usual manner 
a history of the volunteer armament, 
and the circumstances in which it had 
its origin, Mr. O’Connell proceeded 
thus— 


** The lord lieutenant, then in Ireland, 
was changed. The Duke of Portland 
was then sent over; and on the 16th of 
April, 1782, addressed the house in these 
words—‘ I have it in command from his 
majesty to inform this house, that his 
majesty being concerned to find that dis- 
contents and jealousies are prevailing 
among his loyal subjects of this country 
upon matters of great weight and im- 
portance, his majesty recommends to 
this house to take the same into their 
serious consideration, in order to such a 
FINAL ADJUSTMENT as may give mutual 
satisfaction to his kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ I will only read 
one paragraph of the reply which was 
given by the House of Commons. It is 
in these words—‘ That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
turn his majesty the thanks of this 
house, signified by his grace the lord 
lieutenant, to assure his majesty of our 
unshaken attachment to his majesty’s 
person and government, and of our livel 
sense of his paternal care in thus taking 
the lead to administer content to his 
majesty’s subjects of Ireland. That 
thus encouraged by his royal interposi- 
tion, we shall beg leave, with all duty 
and affection, to lay before his majesty 
the cause of our discontents and jea- 
lousies. To assure his majesty, that his 
subjects of Ireland are a free people. 
That the crown of Ireland is an imperial 
crown, inseparably annexed to the crown 
of Great Britain, on which connexion the 
interests and happiness of both nations 
essentially depend; but that the king- 
dom of Ireland is a distinct kingdom, with 
a parliament of her own, the sole legisla- 
ture thereof. That there is no body o 
men competent to make laws to bind this 
nation, except the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland, nor any other parliament 
which hath any authority or power of an 
sort whatever in this country, save only 
the parliament of Ireland. To assure 
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his majesty that we humbly conceive 
THAT IN THIS RIGHT THE VERY ES- 
SENCE OF OUR LIBERTY EXISTS; a 
right which we, on the part of all the 

le of Ireland, do claim as their 
birt right, and which we cannot yield 
but with our lives." Why was not that 
threat met? Why was it not set at de- 
fiance? Why were they not called on 
to part with their liberties or their lives ? 
Oh, no! the English government suc- 
cumbed—the king became sensible that 
an adjustment was necessary—and the 
cause of quarrel was removed. My lord, 
they said that the essence of liberty ex- 
isted in a domestic parliament, and the 
king of England, and the parliament of 
England passed a law, disclaiming for 
ever any privilege or right to interfere 
with the then established independence 
of the Irish parliament. 

“Thus was a solemn treaty between 
the two nations entered into, concluded, 
and ratified. It was a solemn interna- 
tional compact. But, alas! England 
neyer yet observed or performed a 
treaty with Ireland. No; she never 
made a treaty with this country which 
she did not violate in the most flagrant 
manner. She took every occasion to 
violate the most solemn compacts with 
Ireland. And to show you that I do 
not exaggerate, I will read for you pre- 
sently, the first authority in the land to 
proye that he concurs with me in that 
sentiment. Remember I promised you 
to read the words of Bushe, describing 
the foulness of English treachery— 
words which are stronger than any I 
have uttered. Recollect, too, that the 
nature of the question under discussion 
was the right of Ireland to make her 
own laws, and that that right was con- 
firmed by those proceedings. It had a 
double effect—it admitted the original 
right, and re-asserted it for ever by a 
solemn national confirmation, which put 
an end to all future questions being 
raised on the subject. I could read 
possess on passages for you to show 

ow often it was said by the men in the 
government of each country, that no con- 
stitutional question could hereafter arise 
between England and Ireland—that 
every such question was set at rest, and 
for ever. ime has, no doubt, passed 
away, and many years haye elapsed 
since this contract was totally and 
shamelessly violated; but there is no 
statute of limitation against the liber- 
ties of a people —ages may roll over, yet 
their rights remain. If the rights of the 
monarchy were stricken down to-mor- 
row, they would still exist. And let it 
be remembered, that those of the Irish 
ple were co-extensive and co-exis- 
ent with English dominion ; that the 
final adjudication of 1782, was 4 solemn 





treaty and confirmation of those rights ; 
and shame on those who now continue 
its violation. Oh! may my countrymen 
rally round me, until their mountain 
shout is heard even in St. Stephen’s, and 
the cry of liberty is re-echoed through 
the land. 

‘‘Treland may have her freedom ob- 
secured, but the cloud is passing away, 
the awful solemnity of the treaty of 
1782 is emerging from obscurity. This 
final adjustment was insisted on at the 
union, then insisted on in vain, but in 
the healthier days that are springing up, 
a sounder policy will be insisted on with 
an irresistible vigour. Here is the ninth 
reason set out in the protest against the 
union, recorded by the Duke of Leinster 
and nineteen peers, two of whom were 
bishops. 9th—‘ Because we consider 
the intended union a direct breach of 
trust, not only by the parliament with 
the people, but by the parliament of 
Great Britain with that of Ireland, inas- 
much as the tenor and purport of the 
settlement of 1782 did intentionally and 
expressly exclude the re-agitation of 
constitutional questions between the two 
countries, and did establish the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Irish parlia- 
ment without the interference of any 
other. That the breach of such a solemn 
contract, founded on the internal weak- 
ness of the country, and its inability at 
this time to withstand the destructive 
design of the minister, must tend to 
destroy the harmony of both, by forming 
a precedent and generating a principle 
of mutual encroachment in times of 
mutual difficulties.’ And so it will be 
made when England is in difficulty, and 
the more reailily when she has not 
strength to treat with contempt or scorn 
the assistance of the loyal portion of the 
people of this country.” 


Mr. Butt does not concern himself 
in disputing the correctness of this 
argument. He adopts the far wiser 
course of setting the proper limits to 
his adversary’s conclusion, and showing 
the real value of his argument— 


“There is no impression more com- 
mon, yet none more utterly erroneous, 
than the belief, that in adopting the 
views of the honourable and learned 

entleman, we are but demanding for 
reland the restoration of something 
that this country once had. I am quite 
en to demonstrate to this assem- 

ly that there cannot be any thing like 
restoration in the case. 

‘** Ours is not the case of an ancient 
dynasty, to the memorials and traces of 
which we can point—ours is not the 
case of a people with a law and a con- 
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stitution of our own made subject to 
another people diffeting from us in laws, 
in language, and in origin—ours is not 
the case of a people like the French 
Canadians, subject to foreign laws and 
to foreign jurisprudence, and claiming 
the restoration of their ancient laws. 
No! the honourable and learned gentle- 
man has, in this assembly, made no such 
case, he could make no such case for 
Ireland. All that we can seek is of 
English origin. Our common law is 
the common law of England—the par- 
liament which is claimed is a Saxon in- 
stitution—the honourable and learned 
gentleman can trace the liberties of Ire~ 
land to no higher source than the Eng- 
lish conquest. His claim is for Anglo- 
Saxon rights. I believe it of import- 
ance to mark this. The liberties of Ire- 
land are rested on the English conquest 
—on the subversion of the ancient laws 
of the country—on the introduction of 
the English common law and Saxon 
rights. I repeat, the honourable and 
learned gentleman can trace the liber- 
ties of our country no higher than the 
English conquest. No man in his senses 
indeed would dream of calling for the 
restoration of the Brehon law, and the 
old system of the Irish chieftainries. 
Upon this point we are agreed, that all 
we seek is of English origin. The 
charter of our liberties, the right to our 
parliament, arose with the English do- 
minion in Ireland. The claim for repeal 
is now to be put forward by us as the 
successors, whether by descent or incor- 
poration, of the Anglo-Saxons in Ire- 
land. ‘This is the ground taken to-day 
by the honourable and learned gentle- 
man—a ground, I must say, not alto- 
gether consistent with the usual topies 
urged by the honourable and learned 
gentleman—of the injustice and oppres- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons towards the 
native Irish; topics fortunately ex- 
cluded from this discussion, and which 
could not help, but must hurt, the case 
he has put forward to day.” 






‘* But what was the condition of the 
parliament of Ireland even after the 
extension of its constitution in the reign 
of James I.—the first period at which 
it could possibly claim the character or 
dignity of the parliament of the Irish 
nation? Gentlemen opposite have pro- 
bably heard of Poynings’ law, a subject 
that has given rise to much discussion. 
That was not a law of the English par- 
liament—it was a law of the parliament 
of Ireland itself; it was passed, I be- 
lieve, in 1495; at all events, it was the 
10th of Henry VII; it was passed 
while Sir Edward Poynings was LordJus- 
tice, at a parliament held at Drogheda; 
and its enactments were these—that 
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before any poniament was ‘called ig 
Tyeland, the heads of every bill intended 
to be proposed to that parliament 
should be sent over to the English privy 
council, and should be approved of 
there. This was afterwards modified 
by an act of Philip and Mary. It was 
found inconvenient to enforce literall 
the provisions which obliged the he 

of every bill to be sent over before the 
parliament was convened, and this mo- 
dification permitted the heads to be sent 
over while the parliament was actually 
sitting. But the condition of the par- 
liament of Ireland was this, that they 
could not entertain, they could not in 
strictness even discuss any bill until the 
heads of it were approved of by the 
English privy council; that was, in fact, 
by the English attorney-general, the 
officer who in practice superintended 
the Irish bills, This law of Poynings— 
a law passed by the Irish parliament 
itself—enacted the dependence of the 
Irish parliament. It is singular that to 
this remarkable statute the honourable 
and learned gentleman has never in the 
course of his argument adyerted. He 
has to the 6th of George I.; that was a 
law of the English parliament, affirmin 
or declaring the right of the English 
parliament to bind Ireland by its laws 
—a right, however, not often exercised, 
and the assertion of which obviously 
yery little affected the question of Irish 
parliamentary independence so long as 
the law of Poynings remained in force ; 
and this law of Foynings, in fact, pre- 
ceded the establishment of any thing 
that can be called the parliamentary 
institutions of Ireland, 

Thus stood matters up to 1782. 
The English parliament having in 1719 
entered on their statute-book a right to 
bind Ireland by laws passed in that par- 
liament—a right always, however, dis- 
puted. The Irish parliament from its 
earliest formation, admittedly without 
power even to pass a bill that had 
not previously been sanctioned by the 
English ay council, Thus stood the 
question of Ireland’s parliamentary in- 

ependence up to 1782. In 1782 it is 
quite true the Irish parliament passed 
their celebrated declaration of right ; 
the English parliament repealed the act 
of the 6th of George I., and renounced 
their claim to make laws for Ireland, 
and the Irish parliament modified, but 
did not repeal, the law of Poynings, I 
beg the attention of the assembly to 
this, that up to the period of the union, 
the law of Poynings had never been 
wholly repealed, and the portion of it 
which was reserved was made a part of 
the constitution of 1782—that constitu- 
tion, which I think the honourable and 
Jearned gentleman has called a final set- 
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tlement of the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. In that year this 
degrading law was modified. The mo- 
dification was brought in by Mr. Yel- 
verton, and consisted in this—that the 
Irish parliament might originate and 
pass bills without the previous consent 
of the English privy council; but this 
right was expressly reserved to the 
English crown, that no bill should be- 
come law until it received the assent of 
the sovereign under the great seal, not 
of Ireland, but of England. 

“IT must again earnestly request the 
attention of the assembly to this fact. 
By the constitution of 1782, which I 
understood the honourable and learned 
gentleman to say was the final settle- 
ment of Ireland’s independence, a bill 
which might receive the unanimous 
consent of both the Irish houses of par- 
liament, required the assent of the 
sovereign, under the great seal not of 
Treland but of England; a great seal in 
the custody of the English chancellor 
alone—a minister responsible to the 
English parliament, and not to the 
Irish. In England the sovereign has 
the power of refusing her assent to any 
measure passed by both houses of par- 
liament; but she does this under the 
advice of ministers responsible to that 
very parliament, by the advice of an 
English cabinet—this is the practical 
check upon the exercise of the power. 
But by the boasted constitution of 1782, 
the sovereign of Ireland exercised the 
right of assenting to or rejecting bills 
passed by the parliament of Ireland— 
not by the advice of an Irish cabinet 
—there was no such thing in existence 
—not by the advice of any minister 
responsible to, or in any way dependent 
upon, the Irish parliament, but by the 
advice of a minister solely responsible 
to and solely dependent on an English 
parliament. 

** This power to the great seal of Eng- 
land was not reserved as a mere specu- 
lative monarchical right. Did time now 
permit, I could read to you extracts 
from the speeches of the patriots both 
of 1782 and 1800—from the speeches of 
those who advocated the declaration of 
right, and those who opposed the union 
in both houses of the Irish parliament, 
proving that they relied on this neces- 
sity of having the assent of the crown 
under the great seal of England to all 
acts of the Irish parliament, as the 
security against separation—as the an- 
swer to those who urged the danger of 
two independent legislatures in one 
state. It was then relied on as a real 
and practical control. Let us then not 
be led astray by any declamation about 
national honour and national indepen- 
dence, Was this constitution, I-ask, 











national independence? Am I not now 
entitled to demand of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, before he calls 
on us to embark in this scheme of repeal, 
to state distinctly the terms of the ob- 
ject which he seeks? Does he seek to 
re-establish this settlement of 1782, or 
seek something different from and be- 
yond it? Throughout the entire of his 
address, he has never stated the terms 
upon which the countries must be united 
after the separation of the legislatures ; 
and when he comes to reply, I trust he 
will feel it necessary distinctly to state 
what is the national independence at 
which he aims. 

“T repeat, my lord, when the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman calls on 
us to seek for the re-establishment of 
Ireland's legislative independence, I do 
think that he should distinctly have told 
us what he means by this. Does he 
mean by this independence, in support 
of which he has cited so many examples 
of independent states, in proof of which 
he has affirmed so many propositions of 
our fitness to be a nation—does he mean 
by this national independence, that 
in the most important prerogative of 

iving or refusing her assent to our 
aws, our sovereign is to be guided by 
the advice of a foreign minister—foreign 
if your views be right—responsible to 
a foreign parliament, and influenced by 
the views of that parliament? Or, does 
he mean to demand something that he 
does not openly express—something for 
which the settlement of 1782 not only 
furnishes no argument, but against 
which it supplies an unanswerable one ? 
These, surely, are subjects upon which 
we are entitled to the most distinet and 
explicit information.” 


Then, after reminding his hearers 
that according to the constitution of 
1782 Ireland had no choice or influ- 
ence in the appointment of her own 
executive, (her lord lieutenant and a 
chief secretary being appointed by the 
British minister, and responsible . to 
him,) no voice in the making of war 
or peace, no army, no navy, no am- 
bassadors, colonies, admirals, generals, 
&c. he proceeds— 


* It is very easy to talk of a province 
and a nation; but if there be one situ- 
ation on earth of a country to which the 
word province is strictly applicable, it 
is to the state of Ireland under this 
boasted constitution : a nation she might 
be in name, but without any of the func- 
tions or attributes of a nation; without 
a national executive; no place for her 
among the nations of the earth; with- 
out her fleets or her armies ; no colonies ; 
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no ambassadors to other countries. Un- 
less we are t6 go the length of 
separation, we must be a paltry, pitiful, 
and subject province of England ; our 
parliament a provincial and colonial 
assembly. I am quite satisfied that 
once attain repeal, and separation must 
follow. (Cries of no! no!) Well, be it 
so: but unless you do go this length, 
ou have only reduced Ireland from an 
integral part of the empire to a province, 
and thus I answer the arguments and 
pa of the honourable and 
ed gentleman, which affirm the 
greatness and resources of Ireland. 
What do these prove? That Ireland 
is too great to be a province—but a 
province she must be under the con- 
stitution of 1782—under any constitu- 
tion you can propose. What then re- 
mains ?—union or separation ! 

** T have said that by the settlement of 
1782 Ireland was but a province. I 
believe that it was the national indig- 
nation at the state in which this country 
was then placed—the discontent, the 
sense of national degradation that was 
thus created—that first excited the at- 
tempt at separation which terminated 
in the blood-stained rebellion of 1798. 
We have on record the sentiments and 
opinions of many of the originators of 
that attempt. I will read to the as- 
sembly the words of one of these—a 
man, mistaken indeed, and dangerous, 
but one whom I will always regard as 
a generous and high-minded enthusiast, 
and one who was as sincerely attached 
to the honour of his country as any man 
who ever breathed—I mean Wolfe Tone. 
So early as 1791 Wolfe Tone had been 
a member of a club formed for the ex- 

ress purpose of separating Ireland 

rom England, and the extract I now 
read is from a pamphlet published by 
him in that year to forward the cause 
of separation. He thus describes— 
truly describes—the state of Ireland :— 

«The present state of Ireland is 
such as is not to be paralleled in history 
or fable. Inferior to no country in Eu- 
rope in the gifts of nature—blessed with 
a temperate sky and a fruitful soil— 
intersected by many great rivers—in- 
dented round her whole coast with the 
noblest harbours—abounding with all 
the necessary materials for unlimited 
commerce—teeming with inexhaustible 
mines of the most useful metals—filled 
by four millions of an ingenious and a 
gallant people, with bold hands and 
ardent spirits—posted right in the 
track between Europe and America, 


within fifty miles of England and three 
hundred of France; yet with all these 
an advantages, unheard-of and un- 

nown—without pride, or power, or 
name—without ambassadors, army, or 
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navy—not of. half the consequence in 
the,empire of which she has the honour 
to make a part with the single count 
of York, or the loyal and wolhingdinde 
town of Birmingham.’ 

“ Is this the state to which you would 
reduce your country? This is the de- 
scription of her state after nine years’ 
experience of the constitution of 1782. 
Is it not, I ask you, a just description 
of the political position of Ireland under 
that constitution ?—‘ with all her great 
advantages, unheard-of and unknown, 
without pride, or power, or name— 
without ambassadors, army, or navy ?* 
‘ With all her great advantages !’ were 
not the arguments then used hy the 
advocates of separation, just the same 
as those brought forward to-day? The 
eloquent eulogium of the honourable and 
learned gentleman, on the powers, the 
virtues, and the capabilities of his 
country, is compressed into the few 
sentences of Wolfe Tone. Rut in what 
position will you place Ireland by re- 
pealing the act of ey recurring 
to the independence of 1782? ‘ Not of 
half the consequence in the empire of 
which she has the honour to make a 
part, with the single county of York, 
or the loyal and well-regulated town of 
Birmingham.’ Unless these arguments 
are meant for separation they are de- 
lusion. It is delusion to talk of national 
independence, and then propose to re- 
duce our country to be a paltry, 
pitiful province of Britain, without 
voice, or dignity, or weight in the em- 
pire. Unless you go the length of se- 
pee. you do nothing. (Cries of no.) 

entreat your calm and deliberate at- 
tention. am endeavouring to prove 
to you that in considering this question, 

ou must not permit your feelings to be 
ed away by declamation about a national 
independence that never existed, and 
which, if it means any thing, must mean 
separation. I repeat, that by the con- 
stitution of 1782, the affairs of Ireland 
were, in her executive, managed by an 
English minister, and the law of Poyn- 
ings was modified but not repealed ; and 
the power reserved to the keeper of the 
English great seal, of advising the sove- 
reign to refuse her assent to their mea- 
sures, was relied on by the advocates 
of Irish independence as the security 
for the connection between the countries. 
That the queen does possess the power 
of negativing a bill, no constitutional 
lawyer will or can deny. Suppose, then, 
the English minister to advise the queen 
to refuse her assent to an act passed by 
both houses of parliament in Ireland ; 
suppose her minister backed in his ad- 
vice to exercise this prerogative by the 
voice of an English parliament and the 
English nation; what are you to do? 
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You cannot impeach the English minis- 
ter; you are powerless; you must vir- 
tually acknowledge the supremacy of 
the English parliament—a parliament 
to which you cannot send one single 
representative to advocate your cause— 
in which you have not one single vote. 
Do you think that you will tamely sub- 
mit, or must not there be again union 
or separation ?” 


Union or separation! Alderman 


Butt is right— 


“To this complexion it must come at 
at last!” 


Tt was no ordinary service to his coun- 
try to have rendered this important 
truth so indisputably manifest. Mr. 
Butt, certainly, in the discussion where 
he so honourably distinguished him- 
self, occupied a position of which, if he 
could be satisfied to enjoy a personal 
triumph, he might well be proud. On 
many an occasion to which his talents 
and eloquence gave eclat—on one oc- 
sasion, of which the majestic solemnity 
needed not an adventitious aid to give 
it grandeur—that in which Mr. Butt 
appeared in connection with a great 
associate to defend the rights of an 
ancient and loyal corporation at the 
bar of the House of Lords—he had 
predicted, in clear and emphatic terms, 
that the activities of the new corpora- 
tion would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, to peace, 
order, public security. He saw, as 
the wise see, events inthegerms which 
produce them ; and as a faithful and 
eloquent counsellor, he told the vision 
which reason, not fancy, had called up 
from a menaced future. Mr. Butt’s 
warnings were disregarded, or else 
other considerations prevailed. The 
new corporation was established; and 
with the same fidelity as he had al- 
ready predicted what they were sure 
to become, he set himself to disprove 
his predictions. As counsel for the 
old corporation, he warned the legis- 
lature against the unsounded dangers 
of the new ; and as an alderman of the 
new corporation, he endeavours to 
control its mischievous activities, and 
to save the land from its pernicious 
projects. The temper and spirit in 
which he alluded to his very peculiar 
position were truly admirable— 


** Forgive the warmth and excitement 
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with which I speak. I feel deeply. If 
I know myself, the most earnest wish of 
my heart is for my country’s peace. 
Did I seek a personal triumph for myself 
over many oo have on former occasions 
found fault with me, I would rejoice 
that you should discuss this question in 
this assembly—that you should earry 
it. 1t will justify disregarded remon- 
strances, and verify unheeded predictions 
of my own. God forbid that I should 
triumph in such a result. From the 
moment I have become a member of 
this assembly, I have laboured in sin- 
cerity to disprove my own predictions 
—to make this assembly the means of 
good to our country, what it ought to 
be—not what I prophesied you would 
be. Iam jealous for the honour of our 
city. I wish to see a corporation in 
Dublin looked up to and respected. I 
would wish that when the lord mayor 
of Dublin appeared at the bar of the 
House of Commons to exercise the an- 
cient right of this city of declaring there 
our opinions, he should do so with 
authority and weight. Can you expect 
this if the first time he appears there is 
with a petition such as this? Reserve 
your authority for better things. Do 
not squander your influence on such a 
project as this—a project to which you 
may lend some little influence, but, in 
doing so, are sure to deprive yourselves 
of immeasurably more.’ 


In a similar spirit, the eloquent 
speaker addressed the Roman Catholic 
members of the Corporation: we sin- 


cerely hope that the admonition may 
not be lost upon them, 


“* Never was there a people before 
whom there was opened a more noble 
course of yirtue and patriotism, than is 
now open to the Roman Catholic people 
of telana May I address that people 
as your friend, as your countryman, 
who must spend my days among you, 
for evil, or for good? After a contest, 
in which you have been opposed, per- 
haps by something that was wrong and 
selfish, but believe me also by much 
that was honourable, and upright, and 
sincere, you have achieved for your- 
selves ful equality of civic rights. You 
are proud of your triumph, Be it so— 
whether justly or not, depends on how 
you use it. You have been opposed, 
not because Protestants grudged any 
class a full participation of civil rights, 
but because they said and thought you 
would not rest content with these rights, 
but would employ them to subvert the 
constitution, overthrow the religion, 
and break down the institutions of the 
realm. Prove’ now how unjust, how 
tngenerous, were these arguments. If 
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you would bring the blush of generous 
shame to the cheek of every man who 
conscientiously opposed you, give now 
your country peace—rest satisfied as 
you are. In your triumph, remember 
moderation—reject those schemes ‘of 
wild ambition, which you never can 
achieve—but, by entertaining which, 
you must once more distract your 
country. What have you to seek for? 
You have achieved emancipation—you 
have broken down the old corporations 
—you have gone further; you have 
trenched on the rights of Protestants— 
you have swept away ten prelates of 
our church (‘ no, no,’ from Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and cries of ‘ it was Lord Stanley’) 
—you have taken away one-fourth from 
the incomes of our clergy. I do not 
now mention these things by way of 
reproach. You have established a na- 
tional system of education, of which 
Protestants do not approve, but which 
has been sanctioned by the highest 
authority of the Roman Catholic church. 
To this system the funds and support 
of the state are exclusively given. I 
say not what I think of these concessions, 
but they have been made. Right or 
wrong, these things have been done; 
and if, after all, you cannot rest con- 
tent—if you still seek that complete 
ascendancy for your religion and your 
party which is involved in repeal, will 
you not justify, more than justify ever 
man who resisted your obtaining a full 
participation of all civic rights? Seek 
now for ascendancy, and you stamp 
truth upon the arguments of the most 
determined of your opponents. 

** You do not, you cannot believe that 
now you are oppressed or slighted on 
account of your religion—you have now 
the noblest path of virtue and of pa- 
triotism before you. 

*«* Mr. O’Connell—Hear, hear. 

“«Mr. Butt—lIt is not virtue, it is not 
patriotism, now in the moment when 

. peace seems promised to Ireland, to call 
into action the dying spirit of party and 
religious discord. You must do this by 
agitating repeal. I know full well the 
weapons that in such a controversy must 
be employed—it is inevitable. The 
honourable and learned gentleman has 
said he has been blamed for writing his 
history of Ireland. Iblamehim! That 
history should have never been written ! 
But mark, it was written as the manual 
of repeal; and what are its arguments 
—the necessary arguments it uses? 
The oppressions and persecutions of the 
by-gone days; and these must be the 
topics—not the peaceful topics we have 
discussed this day—that will excite the 
fiercer passions of exasperated parties. 
What would you have thought of me if, 
nstead of meeting this question as your 
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countryman and your friend—instead of 
arguing with yourselyes—of appealing 
to our common interest in our common 
country, I had appealed to those por- 
tions of Irish history that would have 
excited the passions of .the Protestant 
people? Do you think I could not have 
found materials in the past, ay, and in 
the recent history of Ireland, as exciting 
on one side, as calculated to stir up the 

assions as those, which, correct or 
incorrect, the honourable and learned 

entleman has collected on the other? 

have not done so. No! let the memo- 
ries of past wrongs be forgotten; away 
with the evil spirit that would wander 
among the tombs, to hold communion 
only with the evil things of other days, 
and by an infernal necromancy call from 
the grave the hideous spectres of for- 
gotten crimes, to disturb the — 
generation with the guilt and the pas- 
sions of the past. But I warn you, 
books like these cannot be written with- 
out provoking retaliation. Others will 
do what I have avoided to-day. So 
sure as this agitation proceeds, so sure 
as you appeal to the deep passions of 
the people on one side, will counter- 
appeals be made on the other, and in 
the exasperation of maddened parties 
the last hope of Ireland’s peace and 
prosperity be struck down.” 


The following allusion to the case 
of Scotland is the last quotation we 
shall make from this valuable speech : 


‘* The honourable and learned gentle- 
man anticipated the allusion to the case 


of Scotland. In Scotland the union was 
more unpopular than ever it was in Ire- 
land; the articles of union were burnt 
in every town by the mob. The persons 
who signed them had to fly from the 
fury of the people. If any man in Scot- 
land now proposed to Scotchmen to re- 
peal it, he would be laughed at. There 
is not a single argument that could now 
be used by the honourable and learned 
gentleman in Ireland, that did not 
equally apply to Scotland at the period of 
the union ; but now, after the experience 
of acentury and a half, Scotchmen feel 
that the union with England is a solid 
advantage to their country, and that 
their progress in prosperity has ex- 
ceeded that of England itself. The 
honourable and learned gentleman anti- 
cipated this argument, and by anticipa- 
tion endeavoured tq meet it. - How? 
By uoting a speech of Lord Grey’s, in 
which it was asserted that, for forty 

ears after the union, Scotland had not 
improved, but since that period it is ad- 
mitted her progress has been rapid be- 
yond example. I can very well conceive 
that the discontent created by a union, 
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the change in the social state produced 
by its immediate effects, the disturbance 
in established habits—the withdrawal, 
for instance, of a parliament from the 
capital—these are changes which I can 
well conceive it to require the influence 
of time to reconcile. But it appears it 
took forty years in Scotland to reconcile 
the seagle to the union, to turn their 
discontent into tranquillity, to consoli- 
date the union, and give to Scotland its 
full advantages. This is the precedent 
that is cited. But the forty years in 
Ireland have just passed; the period of 
probation is gone by, and, after having 
passed that period, just as we were 
about, according to the honourable gen- 
tleman’s susnctent and authority, to 
enjoy the advantages of union, to enter 
on a career of prosperity, the honourable 
and learned gentleman calls ‘on us to 
embark in this wild and dangerous agi- 
tation.” 


“ The wild and dangerous agitation” 
has had its natural effects. It has 
caused much alarm throughout the 
country, has been productive of much 
crime and calamity, and has done much 
towards interrupting all the charities 
of life, and separating the Irish people 
anew into distinct and hostile parties. 

It is very atifying to us to find 

that in this difficulty, as in former 
dangers, one whom we so highly re- 
ro and esteem as the Earl of Roden, 
should have come forth from honoured 
retirement to do his country a service. 
While dangers were to be confronted, 
and mighty difficulties to be overcome, 
in the dark days through which God's 
mercy has brought us, we have ever 
found Lord Roden at his post. When 
the great victory was won, we saw 
him leave others to divide its rewards ; 
while he withdrew, not taking “ from 
a thread even to a shoe-latchet,” into 
the privacy he dignifies and loves. 
And now that his country wants him, 
he*is at her command again; and 
receives as the trusted friend and 
leader of the great Protestant bod 
in Ireland the assurance, that British 
connexion is no less dear to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain, than it is 
to them. The words of Lord Roden 
on this occasion will long be remem- 
bered: we feel pleased that we can 
transfer a portion of them to our 
pages. His description of the state of 
eeling to which loyal men have been 
reduced in Ireland, is one upon which 
statesmen would do well to ponder. 


** |apprehend, said the noble lord in 
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his speech on May 9, that there’are very 
few of your lordships now present who 
are not, in some degree, acquainted with 
the violence and the excitement that 
have been going on, for some consider- 
able period of time, in Ireland, with re- 
ference to the repeal of the legislative 
union. The great cause of that excite- 
ment has been the assembling together, 
in different parts of the country, of im- 
mense masses of people, who, when so 
assembled, have been addressed by de- 
magogues, and, Iam sorry to say, by 
Roman Catholic priests, in language 
the most seditious and the most violent 
—language tending to inflame the minds 
of the people, and to produce in their 
breasts a feeling hostile to the legisla- 
tive union and to the cunnexion with 
this country. Your lordships have not 
had an opportunity of witnessing the 
effects of these meetings as I have had ; 
and of seeing what is the extent of the 
conspiracy (for conspiracy it certainly 
is) which now exists in Ireland. Nor 
can your lordships have any adequate 
idea of the intimidation that prevails in 
many parts of the country. My lords, 
Iam aware that in speaking on this 
subject Iam open to misconstruction, 
and I am therefore anxious to do so— 
it is my duty to do so, in such a manner 
as to prevent the idea that I am actu- 
ated o any feelings of animosity. I 
am anxious, my lords, to state what I 
believe to be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; and I am 
desirous to engage your lordships’ at- 
tention to, and assistance in, the appeal 
which Iam about to make to her ma- 
jesty’s government. I have lately come 
from that part of the country where 
that state of things which I have endea- 
voured faintly to describe now exists ; 
and I will say, that in the whole course 
of my life—not a very short one—dur- 
ing which I have been acquainted with 
the people of that country, I never 
recollect greater alarm and distrust 

amongst the people of that country than 

exist there at the present moment. That 

distrust and that alarm do not arise 

from the boasts of those demagogues 

and designing individuals who are so 

loud in their demands and so active in 

their endeavours to inflame the minds 

of the people—but they chiefly arise 

from a circumstance which I lament to 

refer to, but which it is my duty to re- 

fer to as a member of that house—I 
allude, my lords, to the silence and ap- 
parent apathy of her majesty’s govern- 


‘ment while these proceedings are going 


forward—proceedings so entirely op- 
posed to the peace and prosperity of 
the country. © person can for a mo- 
ment suppose, that her majesty’s go- 
vernment must not be most anxious to 
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put an end to this growing, this dread- 
ful evil. But her majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects have a right to ask for some de- 
claration, for some sign, for some mark 
of what they mean to do to preserve the 
peace of the country, and to assist those 
who are anxious to maintain tranquil- 
lity. I can assure your lordships, that 
the loyalty of the great body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland is, at this moment, as 
sound and as pure as ever it was at any 
period of her history. And in saying 
this, my lords, I do not confine myself 
to the Protestant population of the 
country ; because I believe that there 
are many Roman Catholics who greatly 
deprecate the existing system. There 
are many, very many of them, I be- 
lieve, who have joined this cry through 
intimidation, and not from good will to 
it. Yes, my lords, the loyalty of the 
people, particularly of my fellow-coun- 
trymen in Ulster, with whom I am 
more particularly connected, is as sound 
and pure as ever it was; and they are 
as willing and as anxious to perform 
the same duty towards their country in 
1843 as they so successfully performed 
in 1798; but in order to che this 
matter to a proper issue and to a suc- 
cessful termination, they demand and 
require, and have a right to look for, 
the cordial co-operation of her majesty’s 
government in such a manner as to in- 
spire security and confidence. My lords, 
I conceive that the circumstances in 
which we are now placed with respect 
to this ery for the repeal of the union, 
are much more serious than they have 
been at any former period. refer 
your lordships to the former period 
when this cry was loudly raised, and 
when it was met, as it ought to be met, 
by the firmness and decision of the go- 
vernment. I remind your lordships of 
the period of 1830, when a cry was 
raised similar to that which now pre- 
vails, and vast numbers joined it in 
that country. But, my lords, I would 
ask, in what existed the difference be- 
tween the evil of that time and that 
which threatens us at present? The 
difference was, that in 1830 the ery for 
repeal was supported only by dema- 
gogues and one particular class of per- 
sons ; but I believe there was not one 
Roman Catholic bishop or priest in 
favour of it. .The case is, however, far 
different now, and therefore, I say, as 
the danger is greater, it requires ten- 
fold energy to meet it,” 


The answer of the Duke of Wel- 
a to this powerful appeal was 
such as the country had a right to 
expect. In a similar spirit, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel replied to a question of the 
same kind, addressed to him by Lord 
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Jocelyn ; while the manly declarations 
of.Lord Brougham and the Marquess 
of Lansdowne were such as to warn 
repealers, that they must not expect 
to find “sympathisers” among the 
Whigs. “ The uttermost exertions,” 
said Lord Brougham, “ of the power 
of this country—its moral force, its 
legislative force, and its physical force 
(hear, hear), would be put forward 
cheerfully, and anxiously, and heartily, 
at the first intimation on the part of 
her majesty’s government, that any 
such exertion was by them deemed 
necessary for a purpose of such para- 
mount importance.” In all this, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne expressed 
his full concurrence; and while the 
dispositions of the party in opposition 
are thus avowed, we think it difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of a de- 
claration like the following from the 
first minister of the crown. Thus 
spoke Sir Robert Peel, in reply to 
Lord Jocelyn’s question, on the same 
evening, May 9, on which the right 
honourable baronet’s colleague gave a 
similar reply in the House of Lords :— 


“ Sir R. Peex.—I rejoice, sir, that 
my noble friend has given me an oppor- 
tunity of making, on the part of her 
majesty’s government, a public decla- 
ration on this most important subject. 
And I think it necessary, in the first 

lace, to remind the house of what have 
Goon the publicly recorded opinions and 
engagements of the crown, and of both 
houses of parliament, on this question 
of the legislative union. In ] the 
sovereign of this country, addressing 
parliament, made use of the followin 
expressions:—‘I have learned wit 
feelings of deep regret and just indig- 
nation the continuance of attempts to 
excite the people of Ireland to demand 
a repeal of the legislative union. This 
bond of our national strength and safety 
I have already declared my fixed and 
unalterable resolution, under the bles- 
sing of Divine Providence, to maintain 
inviolate by all the means in my power. 
In support of this determination I can- 
not doubt the zealous and effectual co- 
operation of my parliament and my 
people.’ These were the words of the 
sovereign of this country in 1834. They 
were responded to by the parliament, 
by both houses of parliament pee 
ing an address to the crown embodying 
the same sentiments and the same en- 
gagements, approaching the crown, and 
recording their fixed determination to 
maintain unimpaired and undisturbed 
the legislative union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, ‘ which,’ they said, ‘ we 
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consider to be essential to the strength 
and stability of the empire, to the conti- 
nuance of the connexion between the two 
countries, and to the peace and security 
and happiness of all classes of your ma-~ 
jesty’s subjects.’ Sir, on the part of her 
majesty, I am empowered to repeat the 
sentiments enunciated by King William, 
and I have not a doubt but that the 
present houses of parliament are fully 
prepared to fulfil the solemn engage- 
ment into which their predecessors en- 
tered. Sir, I have to state, for the in- 
formation of my noble friend and of the 
house, that her majesty’s government, 
both in England and in Ireland, are 
fully alive to the evils arising from this 
agitation; and I can assure him that 
there is no influence, no power, no au- 
thority which the law gives to the go- 
vernment which shall not be used to 
maintain that union, the repeal of which 
would not only be the repeal of an act 
of parliament, but a dismemberment of 
this great empire. Of this I am confi- 
dent, that the executive government 
loses nothing in moral and legal strength 
by confiding as long as possible in the 
ordinary powers which the law and the 
constitution give them. I am unwilling, 
without urgent necessity, to disparage 
the ordinary law by asking for increased 
enactments, but I do not hesitate to say, 
that if necessity should arise, her ma- 
jesty’s government will at once apply 
to parliament for those additional and 
effectual powers which will enable them 
to avert the mighty evils which must 
accrue, not only to England but to Ire- 
land, from any attempt to dissolve the 
existing union. I here subscribe to and 
repeat the declaration made in this 
place on a former occasion by Lord 
Althorp—that, deprecating all war, 
and especially deprecating civil war, 
there is, nevertheless, no alternative 
which I should not consider preferable 
to the dismemberment of this great em- 
— But I hope, sir, that our for- 

arance will not be misconstrued ; I 
trust we shall only obtain additional 
strength by deferring our call for new 
powers until more urgent necessity shall 
arise, and meanwhile I hope I have 
given proof that we shall not fail to ask 
for those powers if it shall be found 
necessary to demand them, in order to 
fulfil the desire expressed by parliament 
in the year 1834. Sir, I have only far- 
ther to thank the noble lord for the 
opportunity he has afforded me of mak- 
ing this public declaration on the part 
of her majesty’s advisers. 

** Captain Bernat.—The right hon. 
baronet has quoted the opinion of Lord 
Althorp. will he permit me to ask him 
whether he will abide by the other state- 
ment of Lord Althorp, that if all the 


Irish members were in favour of a 
repeal of the union, he should not be 
the man to object to it? 

“Sir R. Peert.—I do not recollect 
ever to have heard the noble lord make 
use of any such expression, but if he 
did, I am bound to say that Iam not 
prepared to concur in it.” 


This is strong language, but, it will 
be admitted, not stronger than the 
case required. The question, indeed, 
now is—will mere words meet the dif- 
ficulties of the crisis? Willa decla- 
ration, such as has been made on 
the part of government, be suffi- 
cient to put astop to repeal agitation, 
or arrest that progress of seditious 
propagandism by which, if it proceed 
much farther, the whole empire must 
be disorganized? Time was when 
such an effect might be looked for. 
Time was when the ministers had but 
to speak out, to make the movers and 
seducers of the people feel that it was 
dangerous to pursue the trade of the 
agitator much longer. But that was 
when the corporate powers were in 
the hands of loyal men, and when a 
spirit could at any time be evoked 
which would make the promoters of 
rebellion quail before it. In whose 
hands now resides the corporate influ- 
ence? By whom now are the fortresses 
garrisoned, through the aid of which, 
on former occasions, British influence 
was maintained? Itis needless to say, 
that they have passed into the hands 
of its enemies. It is needless to say, 
that by such a transfer of them much 
has been done, not only to increase and 
to perpetuate, but to give a legitimate 
and even a constitutional character to 
a course of proceeding, the whole and 
every part of which must otherwise be 
regarded as a systematic attack upon 
the integrity of the empire. ll this 
we foresaw. Against such conse- 
quences of conceding to the seditious 
spirit of the age, in the matter of the 
Irish corporation bill; we} pro virili 
endeavoured to put the government 
upon their guard. In vain! Either 
madness ruled the hour, or “ motley 
was all the wear.” Our expostulations 
were disregarded, our predictions were 


_ despised ; and England now sees Ire- 


Jand bristling into an attitude of de- 
fiance which, since the years imme- 
diately preceding 1798, she never wit- 
nessed before, and using her newly- 
conceded privileges for the purpose of 
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deepening, and extending, and exas- 
perating that spirit of religious bigotry 
and political hate which must be pro- 
ductive of so much evil. We repeat, 
then, our question—will mere words be 
sufficient to puta stop to this? Will 
it be enough now; to tell Mr. O’Con- 
nell that he is a naughty boy, and must 
not make a noise? ith what inef- 
fable scorn must not the old agitator, 
who is only what they have made him, 
regard the puny remonstrances of men 
whom he has already bullied into the 
concession by which the whole frame- 
work of society has been changed? 
Do they not know him yet? And is 
the delusion still to prevail, that by 
any half or temporizing measure, he is 
to be scared or wheedled into an aban- 
donment of courses, upon which, even 
if by his instincts he were not impelled, 
he would be thrown for the purpose 
of maintaining his political existence ? 
What, then; is to be done? Repeal 
agitation is pronounced dangerous. 
It has elicited declarations from the 
leading men even of both parties in 
both houses of parliament, which show 
the deep impression which it has made 
upon the best and the wisest of our 
legislators, who see clearly that it can- 
not be persevered in without results 
the most deplorable being produced. 
But all this was foreknown by the agi- 
tators. They did not enter upon their 
— proceedings without a distinct 
cnowledge that by so doing they 
should provoke the high displeasure 
both of the ministers and of such mem- 
bers of the opposition as were parties 
to the denunciatory declarations of 
1834, But their reliance was this: that 
the times are changed ; that the cor- 
porations are now in their hands ; 
that they are thus furnished with 
‘normal schools of agitation,” by 
which a seditious discontent must be 
kept alive; that the poisonous plant, 
which was annual, has thus become 
perennial; and that, while all such 
cultivation of loyal principles as would 
lead to its eradication have beer dis- 
couraged, an atmosphere has been ge- 
nerated by which it must be cherished, 
until it overspreads the land. This 
is the altered aspect under which the 
agitator now contemplates the new- 
born efforts for a repeal of the legisla- 
tive union; and unless something be 
done to prove to him that such hopes 
as he now indulges in may not be fairly 
entertained, that his presumption upon 
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the passive acquiescence of government 
is Without any good grounds, and that 
in proportion to the magnitude of the 
danger will be the efforts by which his 
unprincipled machinations will be met, 
sedition will proceed with giant strides, 
until a convulsive effort ensues, which 
must end either in the re-subjugation 
of Ireland, or the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

Let us not be mistaken. We do not 
say that there may not be for a season 
& suspension of those more undisguised 
efforts of turbulence and sedition, at 
which the most heedless have sufficient 
of the instinct of prudence to take 
alarm. The symptoms which mani- 
fested themselves externally under a 
regimen which drew them forth, may; 
under an altered treatment, disappear ; 
but it will be only to be re-absorbed 
into the system. It is one thing to re- 
move them from the surface: it is an 
affair of infinitely more difficulty to 
expel the malignant humours which 
produce them, Toss the constitution. 
Public meetings, where tens of thou- 
sands congregate, may be discontinued ; 
processions, whether of temperance or 
repeal societies, may be less threaten- 
ing and ostentatious; even in their 
speeches, agitators, although here we 
have far less hope, may “ aggravate 
their voices and speak small ;” but the 
mechanism of the corporations will be 
kept in action—the Ribbon conspiracy 
will be on the alert; and murder, foul 
and unnatural, as the bodily form of 
that misnamedagent, agrarian disorder, 
will inflict a heavy curse upon our 
country, It is worse than idle, it is 
sinful and disgraceful, to speak of in- 
troducing order and good government 
into the land, so long as the con; 
sciences of men are insensible to the 
crime of murder. We ask of the most 
ultra- Liberal reader, whether homicide 
can be held in detestation among a 
people who shall acknowledge as their 
= the paper which could dare to 
publish a passage such as this which 
follows :— 


*<*'The risin; 
rarel 


of an entire people 
takes place, and rarely fails.’ 
This last was the opinion of another of 


your countrymen, who seems much 
respected here. In 1803 Robert Emmett 
asked John Keogh, ‘ Ought I to go on 
if ten counties rose?’ * Ay,’ said Keogh; 
‘if five counties rose, and you would 
succeed,’ 

** Nor is the difficulty of suppressing 
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such an insurrection, nor the: impossibi- 
lity of repairing the damage and misery 
it would bring upon them, their greatest 
fear. 

“ The general opinion among them is, 
that, though a large army might sup- 
press the great insurrections, there 
would be an invincible guerilla in every 
county. They say that they never again 
would get their rents; that terror and 
ruin would hover round their homes, and 
dog their steps from Derry to Cork ; and 
that such of them as survived the war 
would be cut off in detail, or driven into 
poverty and exile to save their lives, 
Considering the nature of the country, 
studded with hills and cut up by enclo- 
sures ; remembering how safely and easily 
France or America could feed this little, 
wearying, and woful contest ; and, above 
all, recollecting that in it a starving 

eople would be engaged in a battle for 
and and comfort, the apprehension 
seems not altogether unnatural, though 
in my mind somewhat exaggerated. 
But, perhaps, the ruin of men whom 
your ministerial organs denounce more 
rabidly than any republican‘amongst us, 
should not saab trouble your grace.” 


We conclude our notice of repeal 
agitation for the present, happy if we 
may bid the very disagreeable topic a 
long farewell. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind that the materials for 
such agitation abound in much luxu- 
riance in Ireland. There are two 
principles which seem to have life im- 
mortal within our land; one, the prin- 
ciple of estrangement from England ; 
the other, a principle which combines 
all stray discontents into an essence of 
disloyalty and disaffection. If our 
government be wise, it will be obser- 
vant of these pernicious agencies. If 
our landed proprietors are wise, they 
will not neglect them. 

There are other agencies which, if 
wisdom prevail, will not be longer 
neglected. We implore the earnest 
attention of all who have influence, 
and would make a good use of it, to the 
condition of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, to their conduct,and to its recom- 
pense. We claim for them the credit 
of having with true magnanimity put 
a strong restraint on their most che- 
rished feelings and inclinations in order 


to comply with the wishes of the . 


government, and to keep the letter and 
the spirit of severe laws. We com- 
plain on their part, that the return for 
which they were justified in looking 
has not been vouchsafed to them. We 
do not wish to write as we feel on this 
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very delicate subject ; but it is our 
painful duty to declare that the great 
mass of the Irish Protestants are in a 
which causes us much 
disquiet and alarm, that, indeed, since 
the season of terror which preceded 
the rebellion of 1798, we never knew 
that loyal and generous body so peri- 
lously exposed to the machinations of 
those who take advantage of their dis- 
content, and we have scarcely known 
a time when emissaries of sedition were 
more artful, more enterprising, or 
more industrious. 

No wise man, who reflects upon the 
history of the two years last past will 
think our apprehensions chimerical : 
every man acquainted with the condi- 
tion of our country will think them 
only too well grounded. The illus- 
trious duke was not afraid to avow, 
that he saw the perilous consequences 
which might arise out of a policy which 
estranged Irish Protestants from their 
habits of attachment to Great Britain. 


‘“* Government,” said his grace, “ had 
acted towards the Protestants of Ire- 
land in the most reprehensible manner. 
They had utterly discarded and thrown 
them aside. The consequence was that 
nearly the whole of them were arrayed 
in direct opposition to the government, 
from a deep sense of injury and insecu- 
rity. This state of things must be most 
painful to all those who were anxious to 
preserve the union between the two 
countries. It was quite an absurdity— 
a downright delusion—to suppose that 
the union could last, if the Protestants 
were estranged from the government 
of Ireland. But he hoped it was not yet 
too late to regain the Protestant mind 
of that country. The hour, however, 
— come, when the Protestants might 
feel themselves obliged to make a selec- 
tion of two alternatives—either to sub- 
mit to a Catholic government in Ireland 
(an alternative which would be repug- 
nant to their feelings,) or to a final 
separation.” 


We cite this remarkable expression 
at second hand, but, we have no doubt, 
correctly. We conclude with it, and 
had we the opportunity, would ear- 
nestly entreat of his grace, and his 
great colleague, to examine for them- 
selves whether the Protestants of this 
day may not have grounds of complaint 
equally real with those which influence 
them in the season of past misrule, 
and more irritating and estranging 
because furnished by those whom they 
had reputed and respected as friends. 
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